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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

The volume now issued finishes Volume II. of the original, of which 
a portion appears in Volume III. of the English Translation. The first 
chapter of this volume corresponds to Chapter VII. of Volume II. of 
the original, which treats of the Divinity of Christ. The remaining third 
volume of the German Edition will occupy three volumes in the English 
Translation, making seven volumes in all. 

A. B. BRUCE. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOMOUSIA OF THE SON OF GOD 

WITH GOD HIMSELF.^ 

Is the Divine which appeared on the earth and has made 
its presence actively felt, identical with the supremely Divine 
that rules heaven and earth? Did the Divine which appeared 
on the earth enter into a close and permanent union with 
human nature, so that it has actually transfigured it and raised 

* Vide Preface. 

2 See the 0pp. Athanas., and in addition the works of the other Church 
Fathers of the fourth century, above all, those of Hilary, the Cappadocians and 
Jerome ; the Church Histories of Sulpicius, Rufmus, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
Gelasius, the Vita Constantini of Eusebius, the Panarion of Epiphanius, and the 
Codex Theodosianus ed. Hsenel; on the other side, the fragments of the Church 
History of Philostorgius ; of the secular historians, Ammian in particular. For the 
proceedings of the Councils see Mansi Collect. Cone. v. II. and III. ; Hefele, Con- 
ciliengesch. 2nd ed. v. I. and II. ; Walch, Historie der Ketzereien v. II, and III. ; 
Munscher, Ueber den Sinn der nican. Glaubensformel, in Henke^s Neues Magazin, 
VI., p. 334 f.; Caspari,' Quellen zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, 4 vols., 1866 fF. ; 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole, 2nd ed. 1877; Hort, On the Constantinop. Creed and 
other Eastern Creeds of the fourth century, 1876 ; Swainson, The Nicene and Apostles' 
Creeds, 1875; Bright, Notes on the Canons of thefirstfour General Councils, 1882; 
my art. ^' Konstantinop. Symbol" in H^rzog's R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. Besides the 
historical works of Baronius, Tillemont, Basuage, Gibbon, Schrockh, de Broglie, 
Wietersheim, Richter, Kaufmann, Hertzberg, Chastel, Schiller, Victor Schultze, and 
Boissier, above all, Ranke, (also Loning, Gesch. d. deutschen Kirchenrechts, vol. I.) 
and others, the references in Fabriciu^-Harless, the careful biographies of the 
Fathers of the fourth century by Bohringer, and the Histories of Dogma by Peta- 
vius, Schwane, Baur, Dorner (Entw. Gesch. d. L. v, d. Person Christi), Newman 
(Arians of the fourth century), Nitzsch, Schultz, and Thomasius may be consulted. 
On Lucian: see my article in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. v. VIII. 2, and in my Alt- 
christl. Lit. Gesch. vol. I. On Arius : Maimbourg, Hist, de VArianisme, 1673, Travasa, 
Storia della vita di Ario, 1746; Hassenkamp, Hist. Arianae controversiae, 1845; 
Revillout, De TArianisme des peuples germaniques, 1850 ; Stai*k, Versuch einer 



2 HISTORY OF DOGMA [Chap. i. 

it to the plane of the eternal? These two questions necessarily 
arose out of the combination of the incarnation of the Logos 
and the deification of the human nature (See Vol. III., p. 289 ff.) 
Along with the questions, however, the answers too were given. 
But it was only after severe conflicts that these answers were 
able to establish themselves in the Church as dogmas. The 
reasons of the delay in their acceptance have been partly already 
indicated in Vol. III., pp. 167 fT. and will further appear in 
what follows. In the fourth century the first question was 
the dominant one in the Church, and in the succeeding cen- 
turies the second. We have to do with the first to begin with. 
It was finally answered at the so-called Second CEcumenical 
Council, 381, more properly in the year 383. The Council of 
Nicaea (325) and the death of Constantine (361) mark off the 
main stages in the controversy. 

I. FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CONTROVERSY TO THE 

COUNCIL OF NICiEA. 

At the great Oriental Council which met at Antioch about 
the year 268, the Logos doctrine was definitely accepted, 

Gesch. des Arianism, 2 vols., 1783 f. ; Kolling, Gesch. der arianischeo Haresie, 2 
vols., 1874, 1883; Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 1882. On Athanasius : Mohler, 
Athan. d. Gr., 1827; Voigt, Die Lehre d, Athan., 1861 ; Cureton, The Festal 
Letters of Athan., 1848; Larsow, Die Festbriefe des hi. Athan., 1852; Sievers, 
Ztschr. f. d. hist. Theol., 1868, I. ; Fialon, St. Athanase, 1877 5 Atzberger, Die 
Logoslehre d. hi. Athan., 1880 (on this ThLZ., 1880, No. 8) Eichhorn, Athan.de 
vita ascetica, 1886. On Marcellus : Zahn, M. von Ancyra, 1867 ; Klose, Gesch. d. 
L. des Marcel and Photin, 1837. Reinkens, Hilarius, 1864; Kruger, Lucifer, 1886, 
and in the Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1888, p. 434 ff. ; Klose, Gesch. und Lehre des 
Eunomius, 1833 ; Rode, Gesch. der Reaction des Kaiser Julian, 1877 (also the 
works of Naville, Rendall and Mucke) ; Lllmann, Gregor v. Naz., 2nd ed. 1867; 
Draseke, Qusest. Nazianz. Specimen, 1876; Rupp, Gregor v. Nyssa, 1834; Klose, 
Basilius, 1835; Fialon, St. Basile, 2nd edit. 1869; Rade, Damasus, 1882; Forster, 
Ambrosius, 1884; Zockler, Hieronymus, 1875; GiildenpeDning and Ifland, Theo- 
dosius d. Gr., 1878; Langen, Gesch. d. rom. Kirche, I. 1881. In addition the 
articles on the subject in Herzog's R.-Encykl. (particularly those by MoUer) and 
in the Diet, of Christ. Biography, and very specially the article Eusebius by Light- 
foot. The most thorough recent investigation of the subject is that by Gwatkin 
above mentioned. The accounts of the doctrines of Arius and Athanasius in 
Bohringer are thoroughly good and well-nigh exhaustive. The literary and critical 
studies of the Benedictines, in their editions, and those of Tilleraont form the basis 
of the more recent works also, and so far they have not been surpassed. 



Chap, i.] TO THE COUNCIL OF NICE 3 

while the ** Homoousios " on the other hand was rejected.^ 
The most learned man whom the East at that time possessed, 
Lucian (of Samosata?) took up the work of the excommunicated 
metropolitan, Paul of Samosata. First educated at the school 
of Edessa, where since the days of Bardesanes a free and 
original spirit had prevailed, then a follower of Paul, he got 
from the latter his dislike to the theology of "the ancient 
teachers", and with this he united the critical study of the 
Bible, a subject in which he became a master. He founded 
in Antioch an exegetical-theological school which, during the 
time of the three episcopates of Domnus, Timaus and Cyril, 
was not in communion with the Church there, but which after- 
wards, shortly before the martyrdom of Lucian, made its peace 
with the Church. 

This school is the nursery of the Arian doctrine, and Lucian, 
its head, is the Arius before Arius. Lucian started from the 
Christology of Paul, but, following the tendency of the time, 
and perhaps also because he was convinced on exegetical 
grounds, he united it with the Logos Christology, and so 
created a fixed form of doctrine. " It is probable that it was 
only gradually he allowed the Logos doctrine to have stronger 
influence on the Adoptian form. This explains why it was not 
till towards the end of his life that he was able to bridge over 
his differences with the Church. He was revered by his pupils 
both as the teacher par excellence, and in his character as 
ascetic; his martyrdom, which occurred in the year 311 or 312, 
increased his reputation. The remembrance of having sat at 
the feet of Lucian was a firm bond of union amongst his 
pupils. After the time of persecution they received influential 
ecclesiastical posts. * There was no longer anything to recall 

* See Vol. iii., pp. 40, 45. 

2 It is extremely probable that Lucian's study of Origen too had convinced him 
•of the correctness of the Logos doctrine. We have to regard his doctrine as a 
•combination of the doctrines of Paul and Origen. Lucian and Origen are classed 
together by Epiph., H. 76, 3, as teachers of the Arians. 

3 Amongst Lucian's pupils were Arius, Eusebias of Nicomedia, Menophantus of 
Ephesus, Theognis of Nicaea, Maris of Chalcedon, Athanasius of Anazarbus (?), 
the sophist Asterius, and Leontius, afterwards bishop of Antioch, and others. In Syria 
the pupils of Dorotheus — namely, Eusebius of Csesarea and Paulinus of Tyre were 
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the fact that their master had formerly been outside of the 
Church. These pupils as a body afterwards came into conflict 
more or less strongly with the Alexandrian theology. So far 
as we know, no single one of them was distinguished as a 
religious character; but they knew what they wanted; they 
were absolutely convinced of the truth of their school-doctrine, 
which had reason and Scripture on its side. This is what 
characterises the school. At a time when the Church doctrine 
was in the direst confusion, and was threatening to disappear, 
and when the union of tradition, Scripture, and philosophical 
speculation in the form of dogma had been already called for, 
but had not yet been accomplished, this school was conscious 
of possessing an established system of doctrine which at the 
same time permitted freedom. This was its strength. * 

The accounts of Lucian's Christology which have been handed 
down are meagre enough, still they give us a sufficiently clear 
picture of his views. God is One; there is nothing equal to 
Him; for everything besides Him is created. He has created 

supporters of Arius, as were also maoy of Origen's admirers. As regards the other 
partisans of Arius who are known to us by name, we do not know whether they 
were pupils of Lucian or not Egypt and Libya are represented by Theonas of 
Marmarica, Secundus of Ptolemais and the presbyter Georgius of Alexandria, and 
further, according to Philostorgius, by Daches of Berenice, Secundus of Tauchira, 
Sentianus of Borslum, Zopyrus of Barka and Meletius of Lykopolis. In other provinces 
we have Petrophilus of Scythopolis, Narcissus of Neronias, Theodotus of Laodicea, 
Gregorius of Berytus and Aetius of Lydda. Philostorgius further mentions others, 
but he also reckons as belonging to his party those old bishops who did not live 
to see the outbreak of the controversy and who accordingly have been claimed by 
the orthodox side as well; see Gwatkin 1. c, p. 31. For other names of presbyters 
and deacons at Alexandria who held Arian views, see the letters of Alexander in 
Theodoret, I. 4, and Socrates, I. 6. 

^ These pupils of Lucian must have displayed all the self-consciousness, the 
assurance, and the arrogance of a youthful exclusive school (Ix rif^ awriJc ^»fA»/T»f- 
piou ^p»Tp/»i, says Epiphanius in one place, H. 69, 5), haughtily setting themselves 
far above the "ancients" and pitying their want of intelligence. Highly characteristic 
in this respect is the account of Alexander, their opponent, after making all 
allowance for the malevolent element in it; see very specially the following 
passage, Theodoret, H. E.'J. 4) : oY ou$i r&v &px»^6i^ tiv^q vvyKphttv iuvroi^ &%ioOviVy 
ohi\ oIq flfit7i tK Tu/iuv e^fjuXfjo'ccfAev hiavx^^oiQ i%tvoQv^»i Mxovtm' «AA' ov$^ 
rdSy vCv ^xvraxoO vv^XurovpySv rtvk ttQ fiirpov o'O^^uq iiyoOvrai' {iSvot a-o^oi KOti 
ixTiilJLOvti Kxi ioyfJL^TUv tvpereu Asyovrt^ etveu, xxt avrolQ ivoKtKX?^v(pQM fidvot^t 
STtp ovitvt r&v vttI rdv {/Aiov iriptfi ^i^vKtv i^Qtlv sl^ 'ivvoiav. One may further 
compare the introduction to the Thalia. 
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the Logos or Wisdom — who is to be distinguished from the 
inner divine Logos — out of the things that are not (i? oiy, ^vrccv), 
and sent him into the world. * This Logos has taken a human 
body though not a human soul, and accordingly all the feelings 
and spiritual struggles of Christ are to be attributed to the 
Logos. Christ has made known the Father to us, and by being 
man and by his death has given us an example of patience. 
This exhausts his work, by means of which — for so we may 
complete the thought — he, constantly progressing, has entered 
into perfect glory. It is the doctrine of Paul of Samosata, 
but instead of man it is a created heavenly being who here 
becomes **Lord'\ Lucian must have put all the emphasis 
on the **out of the things that are not" (f? ovk ovtuv) and 
on the "progress" (TrpoKOTni). The creaturehood of the Son, 
the denial of his co-eternity with the Father, and the unchange- 
ableness of the Son achieved by constant progress and constancy, 
constitute the main articles in the doctrine of Lucian and his 
school. Just because of this he refuses to recognise in the Son 
the perfectly equal image of the ousta or substance of the 
Father (Philost. II. i S). ' There can be no doubt as to the 



» He is thus a created "God/' 

2 For the proofs of what is here said regarding Lucian see my article "Lucian" 
in Herzog's R.-Encykl., 2nd ed. Vol. VIII. Here I give merely the following. For 
the close connection between Arius and Lucian we possess a series of witnesses. 
Alexander of Alex, says expressly in his letter to Alexander CTheodoret H. E. I. 4) 
that Arius started from Lucian. Arius himself in his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia 
describes himself and his friend as St/AAot/x/«v/o-rif c ; Philostorgius enumerates the 
pupils of Lucian, whom he regards as the friends of Arius (II. 14), and lets us 
see (n. 3, 13 — 15 and III. 15) that at the beginning of the fifth century Lucian 
was still regarded as the patriarch and teacher of the Arians. Epiphanius (Her. 
43. I) and Philostorgius (1. c.) inform us that Lucian was revered by the Arians 
as a martyr. Epiphanius and Marius Victorinus call the Arians "Lucianists" (see 
also Epiph. H. 76. 3). Sozomen relates that the Fathers of Arian or semi-Arian 
views assembled in Antioch in the year 341 accepted a confession of faith of 
Lucian's (III. 5). This confession is, it is true, given by Athanasius (de synodis 23), 
Socrates (II. 10) and Hilary (de synod. 29) without any statement as to its having 
originated with Lucian ; but Sozomen informs us that a semi-Arian synod which 
met in Caria in 367 also recognised it as Lucianist (VI. 12). According to the 
author of the seven dialogues on the Trinity, who was probably Maximus Confessor, 
the Macedonians did the same (Dial. III. in Theodoreti Opp. V. 2, p. 991 sq.,ed. 
Schultze and Noss). The semi- Arians also at the synod of Seleucia in 359 seem 
to have ascribed the Confession to Lucian (see Caspari, Alte und neue Quellen zur 
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philosophy to which Lucian adhered. He worked with the 
means supplied by the critical and dialectic philosophy of 
Aristotle, although indeed his conception of God was Platonic, 
and though his Logos doctrine had nothing in common with 
the teaching of Aristotle. His opponents have expressly informed 
us that his pupils turned to account the Aristotelian philosophy. ' 
If one recollects that in the third century the Theodotian-Adop- 
tian Christology was founded by the help of what was supplied 
by Aristotelianism, and that the Theodotians were also given 
to the critical study of the Bible,' the connection between 
Arianism and Adoptianism thus becomes clear. It is incorrect 
to trace the entire opposition between the Orthodox and the 
Arians to the opposition between Platonism and Aristotelianism, 
incorrect if for no other reason because a strong Platonic 
element is contained in what they possess in common — namely, 
the doctrine of God and of the Logos ; but it is correct to say 
that the opposition cannot be understood if regard is not had 
to the different philosophical methods employed. ' In Lucian' s 
teaching Adoptianism is combined^ with the doctrine of the 
Logos as a creature (KTi^fJLx), and this form of doctrine is developed 
by the aid of the Aristotelian philosophy and based on the 

Gesch. d. Taufsymbols, p. 42 f., n. 18). Siace Sozomea himself, however, questions 
the correctness of the view which attributes it to Lucian, and since, moreover, other 
reasons may be alleged against it, we ought with Caspari to regard the creed as 
a redaction of a confession of Lucian^s. This fact too shews what a high reputation 
the martyr had in those circles. That Lucian^s school was pre-eminently an exegetical 
one is evident amongst other things from Lucian's well-known activity in textual 
criticism, as well as from Philostorg. (III. 15). 

1 See on Arius, e.g,^ Epiphan. H. 69 c. 69, on Aetius, who was indirectly a pupil 
of Lucian (Philostorg. IIL 15), the numerous passages in the Cappadocians and 
Epiphanius H. 76 T. IIL, p. 251, ed. Oehler. Besides, in almost every sentence of 
what is left us of thewritingsof Aetius we see the Aristotelian. Philostorgius testifies 
to the fact that he specially occupied himself with Logic and Grammar; see above 
all, the little work of Aetius in 74 theses, which Epiphanius (H. 76) has preserved 
for us. In his application of Aristotelianism Aetius, however, went further than Arius^ 
as is peculiarly evident from the thesis of the knowableness of God. 

2 See Vol. IIL, p. 24. 

3 Correctly given in Baur, L. v. d. Dreieinigkeit I., p. 387 ff. — not at all clear 
in Domer op, cit. I., p. 859. 

"* It is self-evident that this combination deprived Paul's system of doctrine of 
all the merit which it contained. 
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critical exegesis of the Bible. Aristotelian Rationalism dominated 
the school. The thought of an actual redemption was put in 
the background. The Christian interest in monotheism is 
exhausted by the statement that the predicate "underived'* 
attaches to one single being only. This interest in the "un- 
begotten begetter*', and also, what is closely connected with 
it, the ranging of all theological thoughtp under the antithesis 
of first cause or God, and creation, are also Aristotelian. 
Theology here became a "Technology", that is, a doctrine of 
the unbegotten and the begotten ' which was worked out in 
syllogisms and based on the sacred codex. 

A pupil of Lucian named Arius, perhaps a Lybian by birth, 
became when already well up in years, first deacon in Alexan- 
dria, and afterwards presbyter in the church of Baukalis. The 
presbyters there at that period still possessed a more indepen- 
dent position than anywhere else. ^ Owing, however, to the 
influence of the martyr bishop Peter (+311) a tendency 
had gained ascendency in the episcopate in Alexandria, which 
led to Christian doctrine being sharply marked off from the 
teachings of Greek philosophy {yLxivii^xTX Tijg 'EAAjfv/xiJ^ 
(piX070(pix^) the presence of which had been observed in 
Origen, and in general shewed itself in a distrust of 

1 According to Theodoret (Haer. fab. IV. 3) it was Aetius himself who called 
theology 'technology." Perhaps the most characteristic example of how this technology 
treated purely religious language is to be found in the benediction with which 
Aetius concluded one of his works (Epiphan. H, 76. T. III., p. 222, ed. Oehler). 
^EppufMSvovQ KM Ippuftevoi^ vfJL&i 6 Hv ecuToysvvtiTOQ Of^c> ^ ^^^ i^SvoQ i^ifdivoQ Oedc 
^poa-xyoptv&ttQ v^d roC ccTroa-rec^ivroQ ^Itja-oO XptTroC^ vTroa-r^vroQ rs i^tidSiQ wpd 
xmvu¥ KOI '6vroQ iAif^Alc yfvvifrifc vTroa-rda-tui, $txriipiia-€t xfrb tHiq aa-tfisixQ, hv 
XptCT^ 'Iiftf-oO T^ xvptffi iif^&v, $t^ ov 'TrSaa ^6%» rca vxrpt kcu vCv xxt xti xou 
itQ TovQ xiSivxQ tGv xJuvuv. 'AjiAJfv. This reminds us muf ait's mutandis of the 
benediction of the modern rationalistic preacher, "The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the great teacher and friend of men, be with you all." I am glad further 
to see that Rupp too (Gregor von Nyssa, p. 137) has connected the conception of 
xytvyin9-ix^ as being a central one |n Eunomius, with the vpurov kivoCv xKtvtirov 
of Aristotle. 

^ Spite, however, of what we know of the Meletian schism in Alexandria and 
of the temporary connection of Arius with it, (cf. also the schism of Colluthus) it 
is not very clear if the outbreak of the Arian controversy is connected with the 
opposition between episcopate and presbyterate (against Bohringer). The Alexandrian 
Presbyters were at that time actual Parochi. There are some obscure references in 
the letter of Alexander (Theodoret I. 4), see Gwatkin, p. 29. 
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"scientific" theology, while at the same time the thought 
of the distinction between the Logos and the Father was 
given a secondary place. ^ Arius nevertheless fearlessly advanced 
the views he had learned from Lucian. The description we 
get of him is that of a man of grave appearance and a strict 
ascetic, but at the same time affable and of a prepossessing 
character, though vain. He was highly respected in the city ; 
the ascetics and the virgins were specially attached to him. 
His activity had been recognised also by the new bishop 
Alexander who began his episcopate in 313. The outbreak of 
the controversy is wrapped in obscurity, owing to the fact 
that the accounts are mutually contradictory. According to the 
oldest testimony it was an opinion expressed by Arius when 
questioned by the bishop on a certain passage of Scripture, and 
to which he obstinately adhered, which really began the con- 
troversy, ^ possibly in the year 318. Since the persecution had 
ceased, the Christological question was the dominant one in the 
Alexandrian Church. Arius was not the first to raise it* On 
the contrary he was able later on to remind the bishop how 
the latter had often both in the Church and in the Council of 
Presbyters (iv fj^ia-ifj r^ eKicK^iricf, jcx) frvvs^pic^ TrKsKTTXKig) refuted 
the Valentinian Christology, according to which the Son is an 
emanation, — the Manichaean, according to which the Son is a 
consubstantial part of the Father ([Jt^spoq ofioova-tov rov TXTpo^;), 
— the Sabellian, according to which the Godhead involves the 
identity of the Son and Father {vioTrJiTup)^ — that of Hieracas, 
according to which the Son is a torch lighted at the torch of 
the Father, that Son and Father are a bipartite light and so 
on, — and how he, Arius, had agreed with him. ^ It was only 
after considerable hesitation and perhaps vacillation too, that 

1 See Vol. III., p. 99 flf. 

5 See Constantine's letter in Euseb., Vita Constant. II. 69; the notices in the 
thurch historians and in Epiphanius (H. 69. 4) can hardly be reconciled with it. 
Along with Constantine^s statements the account of Socrates is specially worthy of 
consideration (I. 5). 

* Ep. Arii ad Alex, in Athanas. de synod. 16 and Epiphan. H. 69. 7. According 
to Philostorg. I. 3, the exertions of Arius had very specially contributed to bring 
about the election of Alexander as bishop, although he could then have become 
bishop himself. 
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Alexander resolved on the excommunication of Arius. It took 
place at a Synod held in 321 or 320 in presence of about 
one hundred Egyptian and Lybian bishops. Along with Arius 
some presbyters and deacons of Alexandria, as well as the 
Lybian bishops Theonas and Secundus, were deposed. This 
did not quieten Arius. He sought and forthwith found support 
amongst his old friends, and above all, got the help of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia. This student-friend had an old cause of quarrel 
with Alexander, ^ and, contrary to ecclesiastical law, had been 
transferred to Nicomedia by Berytus, the most influential bishop * 
at the court of the Empress, a sister of Constantine. Arius, 
driven out of Alexandria '*as an atheist**, had written to him 
from Palestine. ' He was able to appeal to a number of eastern 
bishops, and above all, to Eusebius of Caesarea; in fact he 
asserted that all the eastern bishops agreed with him and had 
on this account been put under the ban by Alexander (?). 
Eusebius of Nicomedia espoused the cause of Arius in the most 
energetic fashion in a large number of letters. * Alexander on 
his part also looked about for allies. He wrote numerous letters 
to the bishops, two of which have been preserved — namely, the 
Encyclica, /.^., the official report of what had occurred, ' and 
the epistle to Alexander, Bishop of Constantinople. (?) * In the 

1 Ep. Alexandri in Socr. I. 6 on Eusebius. T»fv le&Keu y^p uvroC xecx6voiav Ttjv 
XP^v*^ vtoTKfi^Bia'ctv vHv 3tk rovruv (by letters) avavsS/a-eu ^ov?<6tisvo(i^ a'X^f^^Tt^srou 
iJt^v uQ uT^p TOVTuv yp^nv 'ipytf^ hi $etKvva-tVy ^a- Urt vvrip iavroG vreovh^uv 
roCro TTotel. His lust of power is characterised by Alexander in the words (1. c.) 

2 He is supposed to have been related to the Emperor. According to a letter 
of Constantine's of a later date (in Theodoret. H. E. I. 19) he remained faithful 
to I^icinius and had before the catastrophe worked against Constantine. 

8 Theodoret H. E. I. 5, Epiph. H. 69 6. 

* wSee the letter to Paulinus of Tyre— which is put later by some — in Theodoret, 
H. E. I. 6. In this letter Eusebius praises the zeal of the Church historian Eusebius 
in the matter and blames Paulinus for his silence. He too ought to come to the 
help of Arius by giving a written opinion based on the theology of the Bible. 
There is a fragment of a letter of Eusebius to Arius in Athanasius, de synod. 17, 
where there are also other letters of the friends of Arius. 

* See Socrat. H. E. I. 6 and Athanas., 0pp. I., p. 313 sq. (ed. Paris, 1689, 
P- 397 sq.). 

« Theodoret, H. E. I. 4. The address is probably incorrect ; the letter is written 
to several persons. 
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latter letter, which is written in a very hostile tone, Alexander 
sought to check the powerful propaganda of Arianism. He 
appealed to the bishops of the whole of Egypt and the Thebaid 
and further to the Lybian, Pentapolitan, Syrian, Lycio-Pam- 
phylian, Asiatic, Cappadocian, and other bishops. Arius betook 
himself to Nicomedia and from there addressed a conciliatory 
epistle to the Alexandrian bishop which we still possess. ^ He 
also composed at that time his ** Thalia," of whose contents which 
were partly in prose and partly in verse, we cannot form any 
very correct idea from the few fragments handed down to us 
by Athanasius. His supporters thought a great deal of this 
work while his opponents condemned it as profane, feeble, and 
affected. ' A Bithynian Synod under the leadership of Eusebius 
decided for Arius, ' and Eusebius of Caesarea entered into 
communication with Alexander of Alexandria in the character 
of mediator, in order to induce him to take a more favourable 
view of the doctrine of the excommunicated presbyter.* It 
may have been, more than anything else, the political state of 
things which allowed Arius to find his way back once more 
to Alexandria. Under the patronage of some distinguished 
bishops with whom he had entered into correspondence, but 
who were not able to bring about any amicable arrangement 
with Alexander, Arius resumed his work in the city. * In the 
autumn of 323 Constantine, after his victory over Licinius, be- 
came sole ruler in the Roman Empire. The controversy had 
already begun to rage in all the coast-provinces of the East. 
Not only did the bishops contend with each other, but the 
common people too began to take sides, and the dispute was 
carried on in such a base manner that the Jews scoffed at the 

* See note 3, p. 8. 

2 On the Thalia see Athan., Orat. c. Arian I. 2 — 10; de synod. 15. Philostor- 
gius II. 2 tells us that Arius put his doctrine also into songs for sailors, millers, 
and travellers etc., in order thus to bring it to the notice of the lower classes. 
Athanasius also mentions songs. We can see from this that Arius made no distinc- 
tion between faith and philosophical theology. He followed the tendency of the 
time. His opponents are for him "heretics." 

3 Sozom. I. 15. 

•* The letter is in the Acts of the Second Nicene Council, Mansi XIII., p. 315. 
^ Sozom. I. 15. 
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thing in the theatres, and turned the most sacred parts of the 
doctrine of the Church into ridicule. ^ Constantine forthwith inter- 
fered. The very full letter which he sent to Alexander and 
Arius, ^ in 323 — 24, is one of the most important monuments of 
his religious policy. The controversy is described as an idle 
wrangle over incomprehensible things, since the opponents are, 
he says, at one as regards the main point. ' But the letter had no 
effect, nor was the court-bishop, Hosius of Cordova, who brought 
it, and who as an Occidental appeared to be committed to neither 
side, able to effect a reconciliation between the parties. In all 
probability, however, Hosius had already come to an under- 
standing * in Alexandria with Alexander, and the latter shortly 

1 Euseb., Vita Const. II. 61 ; Socrates I. 7 ; Theodoret I. 6 ; the discord extended 
even into families. 

2 Vita Const. II. 64—70. 

3 Constantine wrote the letter not as a theologian, but as Emperor, which ought 
in fairness to be reckoned to his credit. The introduction is very skilfully worded : 
the Emperor trusted that he would be able with the help of the Eastern bishops 
to compose the Donatist schism, and now he sees the East torn by a far more 
destructive schism. He offers his services as mediator and accordingly takes up an 
absolutely impartial position. ^^ Alexander should not have asked the questions and 
Arius should not have answered them ; for such questions lie outside the " Law " ; 
and above all, care ought to have been taken not to bring them to the notice of 
the people. The opponents, who at bottom presumably had the same convictions, 
ought to come to an agreement and compose their differences ; this is what is done 
in the schools of philosophy; those who attend them dispute, but they afterwards 
formulate terms of agreement upon a common basis. It is only the common people 
and ignorant boys who quarrel about trifles." The close of the letter expresses the 
very great anxiety felt by the Emperor lest the grand work of restoring peace and 
unity entrusted to him by Providence should be hindered. He accordingly most 
earnestly urges peace, even if they cannot actually agree. In necessarits unitas^ in 
dubiis liber tas and — reserve, is thus the watchword of the Emperor; in faith in 
Providence and in the conception of the Supreme Being they are certainly one: 
for the upholder of all has given to all a common light; differences of opinion 
on separate points are unavoidable and are perfectly legitimate when there is 
radical unity in dogma. "Restore to me my peaceful days and my undisturbed 
nights and do not allow me to spend what remains of my life in joylessness." 
The close is once more very effective: he had already started, he says, for Alexandria, 
but had turned back when he heard of the split; the combatants may make it 
possible for him to come by becoming reconciled. This letter can hardly have 
been written under the influence of Eusebius of Nicomedia; still Nicomedia had 
already before this been the starting-point of a movement for bringing about 
union, as the conciliatory epistle of Arius and the pacific letter of his friends prove. 

* If according to Socrat. III. 7, he at this time agitated in Alexandria the 
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after took a journey to Nicomedia, thoroughly completed the 
understanding, talked over some other bishops there, and so 
prepared the way for the decision of the Council of Nicaea. ^ 
The Emperor was won over by Hosius after he perceived the 
fruitlessness of his union-policy. ' He now summoned a General 
Council to meet at Nicaea, apparently on the advice of Hosius, ' 
and the latter had the main share also in determining the 
choice of the formula proposed. "* 

But before we take up the Council of Nicaea, we must get 
some idea of the doctrines of the contending parties. 

We still know what were the Christological formulae of Bishop 
Alexander which were attacked by Arius. * They were the 
words: 'Af) Siog, is) vlog^ cc/zx Trxn^p, xfix viot;^ (TvvvTTXpx^i o 
viog xyevvviTuq ^ t£ iscj:^ xeiysyviq^ xysv^Toysvijg, oyr' sttivoix^ ovt* 



question about ovvix and vTrda-rao'tqy it must have been in the western-orthodox 
sense. On the other hand, it is said (1. c.) that Hosius when in Alexandria 
endeavoured to refute the doctrine of Sabellius. He might thus, as a matter of 
fact, regard himself as a mediator, namely, between the Arian and Sabellian 
doctrinal propositions; see on this below. It is probable that a Synod was held 
in Alexandria during his stay there. 

1 This, it is true, is the account only of Philostorgius (I. 7), but there is no 
reason for mistrusting him. 

2 In Egypt the tumults were so serious that even the image of the Emperor 
was attacked (Vita Const. III. 4). 

3 This is the account given by Sulpicius Severus, Chron. II. 40 ; " Nicaena synodus 
auctore Hosio confecta habebatur." 

< Athan. hist. Arian. 42; ovro^ ev [NtKotfy t/o-tiv e^sUro. On Hosius see the 
lengthy article in the Diet, of Christ. Biogr. The life of this important and influential 
bishop covers the century between the death of Origen and the birth of Augustine. 

* From the letter of Arius to Eusebius of Nicomedia. 

® Lightfoot (S. Ignatius Vol. II., p. 90 ff.) has published a learned discussion 
on iysvifTOQ (underived) and ayivviiTOQ (unbegotten) in the Fathers up till Athana- 
sius. Ignatius (Eph. 7) called the Son as to His Godhead " ^ygwjjTo?." In the 
first decades of the Arian controversy no distinction was made between the words, 
/.^., the difference in the writing of them was not taken account of, and this 
produced frightful confusion. Still Athanasius saw clearly from the first that though 
the conception of generation might hold good of the Son, that of becoming or 
derivation did not; s. de synod 3: t3v Trctripx fi6vov Hvocpxo^ *6vree Koii aygvvijrov 
ysyevvijKevett &v8(ptKTU(; Koct tt&o'iv XKccra^i^'jrTWQ <f^$ecfjtsv' rbv $i uiov yeysvvfjO'Qxi 
Tpd aclSivuv xxt fMiiKsri ifJtotUQ r^ TTxrpi uyevvijrov fhott kou ocutov^ ^AA' ecpx^^ 
'ix^^^ '^ov ysvvfjo'ocvTCc Trccrepx. Spite of this he could say (I. c. c. 46) : roCro rb 
'6vofAoi — scil. ciysvviiroQt as if it were identical in form with OLyev^ro^ — ^td^opat'Sx^t 
rk a'tif/,Mv6fisvo(. kou oi jx«v, t^ b'v fitv (ivire ^l ys vvjffiev, fivirB i^Aw? 'ix^^ '^^^ echiovy 
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iTO/^cp T/v) TTpoxysi 660q Tov viov^ ocs) dsic;^ xh vUg^ 6^ xvtov rob 
isov viog; always God, always Son, at the same time Father, 
at the same time Son, the Son exists unbegotten with the 
Father, everlasting, uncreated, neither in conception nor in any 
smallest point does God excel the Son, always God, always 
Son, from God Himself the Son. 

Xgyovo'iv iygvmjrov, of $t rd HKTia-rovi see also the tiresome distinctions in the 
work " de decret. synod. Nic." 28 sq. The distinction in fact between ysvvSv, y/y- 
vta-deut KT^gtv was not yet itself a definite one. At a later period there was no 
hesitation in asserting that the Son both as God and as Man is ytvvvirS^ ; s. Joh. 
Damasc. I. 8 : x?^ y^P tl^Sveu, Urt rd xyiv^rov^ $tk roG cvdc v yp»^6iitvoy^ rd 
axTta-Tov ^ TO fiij ytvSf^tvov v^mixhtt^ rd hi iyevvtiTOVy' hk ruv ivo v ypat^S/MSvoVy 
$ilXo7 rd fifj ysvviidiv. From this he infers that the Father only is otyivv^roi^ while 
the Son as God is ytwifrdc and indeed /ti^voc yfwifr^c. One can see from the 
wonderful word of Alexander's, iytvuiroytyviQ^ what difhcuUies were created at first for 
the orthodox by the ityivlyltiroq, Athanasius would have preferred to banish entirely 
the fatal word and not to have used it even for the Father. That it, as is the case 
with 6 110069 lOQ also, was first used by the Gnostics and in fact by the Valentinians 
is evident from the striking passage in the letter of Ptolem^us to Flora c. 5, which 
has hitherto escaped the notice of those who have investigated the subject. Ptole- 
maus is there dealing with the only good primal God, the primal ground of all 
Being and all things, with the true demiurge and Satan. He writes amongst other 
things: Keti *ivTett {6 hviiitovpyoq) /liv Kxrahsso'TspoQ roH T8\e/ov &toG^ airs $ti xoci 
yfvvifrdc ^v xeti ovk &yiv¥viroq — fJc yip io'Tiv iygvvijTOQ 6^aeriip,e^ov rkTr^vra ., . 
fiti^Mv a Kxt KvpiUTtpoQ roV avTuuifiivov yevij(r8TCci kcu iripecQ ova-tecQ re xai 
(Pua-tuq TTt^vxibQ Tctpii rif V iKotrepuv roCruv ohvlxv . . . roV H ^retrpoQ rSiv H\av roG 
xyiwiirov — that is thus the characteristic! — vi ovvfot io-rtv i^xpariu rs xat ^^c 
otvTo6v, ccfT/ioGv re xou (Movoet$lQy tf $i rovrov (scil. roG $tffitovpyoG)ova'/a htrriiv fjtev 
rtvot mvetfAiv 'rpofiyccyeVy avroQ $e roG xpehrov6i; eo'rtv etxiSv. fitihe <re ri vGvroCro 
$opvfie/rUy diAot/o-ffv naWiVy v&q ^rd ijuSq &PX^i """^^ H^uv oVo-iiq re xou 6fiokoyov' 
lievmq ^fuv xat TeTrta-revfievtiQy riJQ ityevvi^rov xec* &^^prou xcu ayeediiiy a-vvio'rfia'oiv 
xeci aZrui as (p^a-etQ, ^ re rijq <phpStQ xou ^ rfjq iAe<r6rvirotiy ivofAOoi/a'tot ecSrou xecdecr" 
r&voUy roG iyoidoG ^Cvh 'ix*^^'''^^ '''^ Hi^otot iecvr^ xou ifjtoovo'tot yevv&v re yeti irpo^ 
^epetv fMoedijo-iii yitp 8|{fc xoti rijv ro^rou ipx^^ ''*' ^ yivvfjo'tv. This is how Ptolemaus 
wrote c. 160. His words already contain the ecclesiastical terminology of the future ! 
We also already meet with the term "a-o^/et avv^rdorotroQ** in a passage of his 
1. c. c. 1. Many passages prove, moreover, that not only the words employed later 
on, but also the ideas from which sprang the Church doctrine of the immanent 
Trinity in its subsequent form, were present in the writings of the Valentinians, 
as, e^,j . the following from Hipp. Philos. VI. 29 (Heracleon) : 5v J(A«c yevv^rw 
ovhiv, TTotriip Bl $y fjL6voQ iyevvniroq . . . ifcel hi ^v ydv^io^y 'iho%ey ochrQ vorl r^ 
x^?<?<tTrov xott re^.euraroVy i c7%fv ev avrtjiy yevvija'ou xett tt poetry Kyelv (^th^ipmiOQ 
ykp ohx ^v 'Ay^Tif yAp^ ^tio'fv, ^v ifAoc, ^ $1 kyAic^ ovx 'io'rtv iy^frif, ekv fiij jf rb 
iyotxanievov . . . re^etSrepoQ $1 6 veiri^p, Hrt iyivv^roq &v fe^voc. In what follows 
the whole discussion is conditioned by the problem that the begotten JEons are 
in their nature indeed S/ioovo'toi with the Father, but tliat they are imperfect as 
yevviirol and are inferior to the /JtdvoQ iyivvviroi. Here therefore the field for the 
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Alexander thus maintains the beginningless, eternal co-exist- 
ence of Father and Son : the Father is never to be thought of 
without the Son who springs from the Father. It is not im- 
probable that Alexander was led thus to give prominence to 
the one side of the Logos doctrine of Origen, owing to the 
influence of the theology of Irenaeus or Melito. ^ The doctrine 
which Arius opposed to this is above all dominated by the 
thought that God, the Only One, is alone eternal, and that 
besides Him there exists only what is created, and that this 
originates in His will, that accordingly the Son also is not 
eternal, but a creation of God out of the non-existent. ' From 
this thesis there necessarily follows the rejection of the predi- 
cate ofioov(rio<; for the Son. Arius and his friends already before 
the Council of Nicaea give expression to it, incidentally indeed, 
but without ambiguity.' ' 

The doctrine of Arius is as follows : * 

Arian-Athanasian controversy is already marked out. But it is to be noticed further 
that the three terms, fJtovoysvfJQ, TpurdroKOiy and stxcav contain and define the entire 
Valentinian Christology, which is of an extremely complicated character. (See Heinrici, 
die Valentin. Gnosis, p. 120). In the fourth century, however, they became the 
catchwords of the different Christologies. 

1 It is impossible to come to any certain decision on this point, so long as it 
is not proved that the pieces which are ascribed to Alexander are really his, and 
at the same time so long as it is uncertain if the sentences from them which also 
bear the names of Irenaeus and Melito really belong to these writers and have 
been made use of by Alexander. See on this question Cotlerill, Modern Criticism and 
Clement's Epp. to the Virgins, 1884, on this ThLZ., 1884, p. 267 f ; Pitra, Ana- 
lecta Sacra T. IV. pp. 196 sq., 430 sq. On this Loofs, ThLZ. 1884, Col. 572 f., 
and very specially Kruger, Ztschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1888, p. 434 ff. ; Melito of Sardes 
and Alex, of Alexandria. Socrates asserts (I. 5) that Arius believed that Alexander 
wished to introduce the doctritial system of Sabellius. But the Christology of Ire- 
naeus has also been understood in a '*Sabellian" sense. The important address 
of Alexander on soul and body, in which he also treats of the Incarnation, is 
to be found in Migne T. 18. 

2 This was the original point of dispute. AtwK6fJig6ec^ writes Arius to Eusebius, 
Urt //TOfx.tVy 'Ap%ifv *ix^' ^ ^*^^y ^ ^^ ®^h Hvotpx^Q sa-rt. Atit roGro $tuK6fx,s$oc, xAi 
Bti ^i'xofJLsVy '£| ovK '6vroiv ho'Tiv. 

3 See the fragment from the Thalia in Athan. de synod. 15, the letter of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus, also that of Arius to Alexander. 

* The fragments of the Thalia and the two letters of Arius which have been 
preserved are amongst the most important sources: cf. also the confession of faith 
of Arius in Socr. I. 26 (Sozom. II. 27). Then we have the statements of his earliest 
opponents, very specially the two letters of Alexander and the verbal quotations 
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(a) God, the Only One, besides whom there is no other, is 
alone unbegotten, without beginning and eternal; He is in- 
-expressible, incomprehensible, and has absolutely no equal. 
These are the notes which express His peculiar nature. He 
has created all things out of His free will, and there exists 
nothing beside Him which He has not created. The expression 
"to beget'* is simply a synonym for "to create". If it were 
not, the pure simplicity and spirituality of God's nature would 
be destroyed. God can put forth nothing out of His own 
essence; nor can He communicate His essence to what is 
created, for this essence is essentially uncreated. He has 
accordingly not been Father always; for otherwise what is 
created would not- be created, but eternal. * 

•of the propositions of Arius in Athanasius ; see especially ep. ad episc. -^gypt 12 
and de sentent. Dionys. 23, also the Orat. c. Arian. In the third place, we can 
adduce the propositions laid down by the earliest Arians, or by the patrons of 
Arius. Opponents made little difference between them and Arius himself, and the 
actual facts shew that they were justified in so doing ; see the letter of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia to Paulinus and the fragments of Arian letters in Athanas. de synod. 
17, also the fragments from Asterius. Finally, we have to'consider what the Church 
historians and Epiphanius have to tell us regarding the doctrinal propositions of 
Arius. There was no "evolution" of Arianism, we can only distinguish different 
varieties of it. Even Eunomius and Aetius did not ''develop" the doctrinal system, 
but only gave it a logically perfect form. Lucian had already completed the entire 
system, as is specially evident from the letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus; 
see also the introduction to the Thalia in Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 5, which, more- 
over, presents the character of Arius in an unfavourable light : x«r2b w/Vr/v IxAcxrifv 
0fo{;, a-vver&v &eoG, vetl^oiv dytuVy op6or6fJtaVy Siyiov QsoG ^rvsVfjta ?icc^6vruvy rdis 
'ilieeAov liyuys t/^d rSiv cro^ttiQ fJtsrsx^vruVy aa-rsfuv, $6o$t$diKTuVt K»rk Trdvrat cofpcSv 
TV Tovrav kut" '/x^oq ^Adov iyii ^otivoiv 6fjLO$6^UQ 6 vepiKXvr6(iy 6 ToAAat ttoc^Hiv 
3tk rijv &goG i6^ccvy vt6 re &soG fzcciitv a-o^teev Koi yv&viv ey^ 'iyvuv, 

1 In the doctrine of God as held by Arius and his friends two main ideas appear 
all through as those upon which everything depends: (i) that God alone is iyev- 
vifTOC; (2) that all else has been created out of nothing by God's free-will. In 
accordance with this they get rid of everything designated as 9rpo/3oAif uyiv^ro^y 
spvytjy yevviifioty fiSpoQ ifioovtrtoVy 1% ixoppolaQ rUji ova-teti;, fJLOvk^ irAarrt/yde?(r«, 'iv tt^ 
^vo iiyptifjtevov^ etc. 5 even the old pictorial expressions "Light of Light", "Torch 
of Torch" are rejected, and they will have nothing to do with the transformation 
of an originally impersonal eternal essence or substance in God into a personally 
subsisting essentiality; see the epp. Arii ad Euseb. et Alexand. e) t^; *Ex 
ycca-rpSQ, xai r6' 'Ex irxrpl^ ff|^Adoy xai {{ku, uq i^tepoQ roV 6fAoova-/ov xxi uq 
9rpo/3oAjf VT6 rtvwv votlreety a-vvUro^ 'ivrou 6 trotrvip xai itouptroi xou rpsTrrbQ 
KUi (T&fia . . . Kou Toc axSXov&a vufiurt 'tf^c'Xw ^ irufAoero^ 0s6q\ It was 
Eusebius Nic. specially in his letter to Paulinus, who developed the thought 
that- "to beget" is equal to "to create" and he, for the rest, allows that if 
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[b) Wisdom and Logos dwell within this God as the powers 
(not persons) which are coincident with His substance, and are 
by their very nature inseparable from it ; there are besides 
many created powers. * 

(^) Before the world existed, God of His free will created an 
independent substance or hypostasis {oMx^ v7r6(TTX7ig) as the 
instrument by means of which all other creatures were to be 
created, since without it the creatures would not have been 
able to endure the contact of the Godhead. This Being is 
termed in Scripture Wisdom, also Son, Image, Word; this 
Wisdom, which, compared with the inner divine Wisdom, is 
called Wisdom only in a loose sense, has like all creatures 
been created out of nothing. It originates in God only in so . 
far as it has been created by God ; it is in no sense of the 
substance or essence of God. It has had a beginning; it 
accordingly did not always exist, there was a time in which it 
was not. That the Scriptures use the word "begotten'* of this 
Substance does not imply that this is peculiar to it any more 
than is the predicate "Son*'; for the other creatures are like- 
wise described here and there as "begotten," and men are 
called "sons of God*'. ^ 

the Son were begotten out of the substance of the Father the predicate ayivv^ro^ 
would attach to Him, and He would possess the tocvt^tiiq tviq ^vo-suq with the 
Father. In laying down their doctrine of God, Arius and his friends express them- 
selves with a certain amount of fervour. One can see that they have a genuine 
concern to defend monotheism. At the same time they are as much interested in 
the negative predicates of the Godhead as the most convinced Neo-platonists. On 
'TFUT^p see the Thalia in Athan., Orat. I. c. Arian c. 5 : oIk iet 6 OeoQ Trecriip ?v^ 
«AA' 3ifV Urt d ®eoQ fi6voQ 55" >^»t oHifu ttxtvip ?v, Va-rspov $i lyeiyiyovs Trxr^p. 

1 Thalia 1. c, : ^vo a-o(PtccQ elvcu. fz/oev filv r^v l^ietv Koti (rvvvfr^pxovvccv r^ 0£iw, 
rov ^l vjbv Iv TceCrifi rg ao^tat ysyevija-6oa Kcti ret6rvi(i fisrixovree iivofi^cr^xt ii6vov 
a-o^totv Kott h,6yoy' ^ a-Q^ia yhp r^ vo^ice, vTrfjp^s a-o^oC &soC dsMjo'St. OVrw xeci ^6yov 
^drepov ^Jvoti ?t>syet vcepk rov viov ev r^ Gs^ xat tq6tov iisrixovTU rov vtov uvofida-Qoct 
7^A/y xar^ X^P*^ ^6yov xai vi6v . . . IToAAtf/ $weifJL€tq sla-i^ xat yi /x^v fji,fx roV ®soC 
sa-Ttv }$ia ^va-si xxt UthoQt 6 $6 Xpto'roi t^A/v oux "ia-rtv a^iiQivif ^^votfii^ roVOsoC^ 
^X^h fJLi» r&v Xsyo/JLSvuv ^vv^fiswv so'Tt xcu alrSi^ Sv fiiet xett fj ^xpig xou m 
x^/LcTff x.r.A. 

' See the foregoing note and Thalia 1. c. : ovx isi Jjv 6 vi6q, t4vt«v yaep ysvo- 
fiivav i% olx '($vr«v xeu tt^vtuv '6vtuv xTta-fidruv xcci TroitffidTuv yevofievuvy xeei 
aurb^ 6 ro0 ®sofi XdyoQ l| ovx 'Svruv yiyovs, xcct ^y vors Hre ovx ?|rv, xxt ovx Hfv 
'reph ygvtjrxiy aAA' ip%if v roV xri^ga-Qxt *icrx^ ttxt xvtoq, . . ''Hv fiSvoQ 6 &sbQ xul 
oVtu Jv 6 x6yoi xxi fi ffo^fu^ eira dcAtfo-ic ^f^&i ^vnitovpy^a-at^ rdrt Stj TrtTrotijxty 
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(rf) As regards his Substance, the **Son*' is consequently an 
unrelated and independent being totally separated from, and 
•diflferent from, the substance or nature of the Father. He has 
neither one and the same substance together with the Father, 
nor a nature and constitution similar to that of the Father. If 
he had, then there would be two Gods. On the contrary, like 
all rational creatures he has a free will and is capable of change. 
He might consequently have been good or bad; but he made 
up his mind to follow the good, and continued in the good 
without vacillation. Thus he has by means of his own will 
come to be unchangeable. * 

'hot rtvat xxt d)v6f^cea-ev eevrbv h,6yov kolI tro^ixv km v^6y, Vvx iifiSiQ $i* otvroC $ii(jttovp- 
yvio'ifi. Ep. Arii ad Euseb. : ITpiv ysviid^ ^rot xrta-6y ^rot 6pta-6^ ^ dsfjLeXtwQ^ ovx 
^y, aysviiTOQ yotp ovx ^v. Since the Son is neither a part of the Father nor c| 
vTOxsifAevov rtv^Q, he must be s| ovx 'Svruvi dsX^fJteerf xcct /SovA^ t/Tgo-r)/ Tpd %p^yft;v 
XXI Trpb xleovMv 6 vi6q. Ep. Arii ad Alex : . . . ysvv^a-xvrx vtov fiovoysvii ^pb ;^p^vA)v 
MttovuVf $1^ oZ xxt roijQ xt&vx^ xxt r^ 2/A« ^sttoIiixs . . . xTta-fix roC ®€oli ri}<stov , . . 
^g?<i^fjLxrt roV ®soO xpo %p^va;v xxt Trpb xtwvuv xrhHvrx^ xxt rb ^ijv xxt rb sfvxt 
vrxp^ ToV •TTXTpbq s/Ajf4)^T« xx) t^q $6ixq a-vvvTFOO'riia'XvroQ xurtji roG TTxrpbq. Ov 
yxp 6 TTxriip $oi/Q xvroj> 'Trdvruv rifv x/iijpovofJtfxv ecrrepifcrev ixvrbv &v xysvvi^ru^ 
%X^^ ^^ ^xvrlp. yp^yvi yicp scrt v^vreov, ioa-rs rpe/c sto'tv vToo'T^o'etQ . . . *0 vibQ 
Axp^vuQ yevvii$stQ ovx Hfv Trpb roG yswyj^Hivxt ov^i ydp so'rtv xi'hoQ ^ o'vvx'i'^tOQ ¥i 
ffvvxyivvtrot; r^ wxrpi ov$i oifix r^ vxrpt rb etvxt V%«/ . . . *Apxii xvrov ecrrtv 6 
"©soQ, xpx^'f y^P xvToV d)Q 0£o$ xvToC xxt iTpb xvTov iiv. Ep. Euseb. ad Paulin. : 
XTta-rbv eJvxt xxt QifJi-eAteorbv xxt yevvfrbv rg ova-tXy according to Proverbs 8 : . . . 
Ov$€v sa-rtv sx rvi(; ovo'fxt; rov ®eoG, 'tt^vtx ^l ^ovKv^iXTt xvroG yevS/zevx, Ep. 
Euseb. Nic. ad Arium. : rb vs'x-otiiflsvov ovx Jv Trptv ysvea-dxt, rb yev6fi.svov $6 xpx^v 
V%5/ rov slvxt. Athan. Nazarb., ep. ad. Alex. : " Why do you blame the Arians 
because they say that the Son xrta-fzx TBfrotvirxt l| ovx 'Svruv xxt 'iv r&v %Avreoy 
ea-r/v} We are to understand by the hundred sheep of the parable all created 
beings, and thus the Son too is included.'* Georg. Laod. ep. ad. Alex. : " Don't 
blame the Arians because they say Jjv xore '6rs ovx Jjv 6 vtOQ roV OsoC^ Isaiah too 
came later than his father." Georg. Laod. ep. ad. Arianos. " Don't be afraid to allow 
that the Son is from the Father ; for the Apostle says that all things are from 
God, although it is certain that all things are 1$ ovx 'Svrojv.*^ Thalia (de synod. 15): 
■M fiSvxQ ^v, M ^w^s ^^ ovx Jv TTptv vT^p^st, Arius for the rest seems to have considered 
the creation of this " Son " as simply a necessity, because God could not create 
directly, but required an intermediate power. 

^ Ep. Euseb. ad Paulin. : "Ev rb xysvvjrovy "iv $i rb vtt^ xvrov ix^^&t; xxt ovx 
fx rvti ovffixi; xvrov ygyovS^y xx^d^ov r^q (pv<rsoi(i rvjq xytv^rov fjcij fjLsrexoVy ^AA^ 
ysyovbq 6?<oxept3Q %repov r^ ^va-et x. rlji ^vv^fjcst. The rxvr6riiQ rHJQ (pvertut; is 
rejected. Ep. Arii ad Alex. : vibv vxocrrvio'xvrx I^/tp $s?<ijfji,xrt UrpsTrrov xxt xvx^- 
hoiurov. Who says, therefore, that the Son is in everything like the Father in- 
troduces two *' ayevvjfTO/." Thalia : rjj /ulv ^va-et Ho-vsp TT^vrsQ oVru $^ xvrbQ 6 ^Syoq 
ka-rt rpeTTrdi^ r^ $^ i$t(a xvrs^ovcrtca^ liuQ ^ovAsrxt, izevst xx^Sq' Brt fJtev rot QeAet 

2 
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(e) Since the Son is, as regards his substance, unrelated to 
the Godhead, ^ he is not truly God» and accordingly has not 
by nature the divine attributes ; he is only the so-called Lc^os 
and Wisdom. As he is not eternal, neither is his knowledge 
in any sense perfect; he has no absolute knowledge of God, 
but only a relative knowledge, in fact he does not even know 
his own substance perfectly, accordingly he cannot claim equal 
honour with the Father.* 

(/) Still the Son is not a creature and a product like other 
creatures; he is the perfect creature, xrhfix riKsiGv; by him 
everything has been created; he stands in a special relation 
to God, but this is solely conditioned by grace and adoption; 
the bestowal of grace on the other hand, is based on the stead- 
fast inclination of this firee being to the good which was fore- 

ivvttrmt r^g^im urn fltvroc S^wtp tuu ^|U^^^ r^cvrif c ^ ^vrcaic ... As all things so far 
as their substance is concerned are unrelated to God and unlike Him, so too is the Logos 
iAJL6T^Q Km tMiAOio^ xark w&mt rifC re0 ir«r^oc ovo-ioc mu l$«tfrvroc. yLtiUftrfisvat 
T$ ^rci Km eart%€¥mfi£vm Km «9rf a-p^enria-fiiyAi juti iAMrftot Km tqUroxoi tia-iv- 
ffAAifAMv ai ov^/m roi? TrarpoQ Ktu roG vbft Km reO iytov wvgvfAofo^i they are 
CYGO. oMfiotot Trdfiv'cn oAAif A«v rm^ rt ovrimc KtU ^^«uc c**' &Tgtpw, rov yoSv x6yo^ 
^n^-n cic iiudnrra ^^VC Km ov^-loQ aXA^fiw thm wt^vrtAS^ i jurrc^v rev re 
x«rpdc Km toO ttyHov wvgvfUtroQ. 6 vi^c ^<VPVM^v9C Irriv xoA* imn-ov Km »§utoxo(^ 
Ktcrk Kocrra rof? wcerpo^, Thalia (de Synod. 15): "App^roc Otoe T^-o^trnfil^iiotwovx 
ilt^io^ov ^X^*' ^ ^'^ atO¥ ovit¥ ^x'* ^^^ ^*^ '^^ vxtfrrxcrnr tii^Tiiro^ ovii ykp 
krrn Irec «AA* ovit 6110069^10^ mur^. The Triad is not of Sfiomt^ i^m^ : avtirtfUKTx 
imurmQ tivn eU vTovrao-ttQ avriry, fi/« rlf c (**f^ ci4e{^rt^« iS^m^ ex* Urgipov. Sevoc 
roil vhS KOT* ovo-twf i xorif^, Urt &»»fX^i vrdpx^'- According to the letter of 
Eusebius to Paulinus it looks as if Eusebius held the unchangeableness of the 
Son to belong to his substance ; he probably, however, only means that it had come 
to be his substance. At a later date many Arians must have attributed to the Son 
an original unchangeableness as a gift of the Father^ for Philostorgius mentions 
as a peculiarity of the Arian bishop Theodosius that he taught (VUI. 3) : i Xpio-roc 
TffWTOQ |Uy rp yc ^o-ti r$ olxttfu 

1 Because of this sundering of the Father and the Son the Arians at a later date 
are also called ^ Diatomites '* (Joh. Damasc« in Cotellier, EccL Gr. monum. I., p. 298)^ 

s Thalia (Orat. c Arian I. 6) : M^ Of dc iAiftfiy^c CTiy i A^ec- He is only 
called God, but he is not truly God, Kttt r^ vi^ i xorif ^ tUfttroQ vwdpx" '^ '^^ 
6fS¥ tfirrc yiyy«rxe<y rcA(/«c *uiki «bef ijSa^c ivy«r«i i k6yo^ rev imvroG ^aripa^ oAAa 
Km % ytyTmcKgt Km ^6 fixixtt dvaX^ym^ ro«c lihtQ fiirfot^ olit Km fiAJwsi^ H^wtp Ktti 
nfUiQ yiyvmo-KOfUv Kterk rify li^en ivvttfuv, *0 vi*dc Tify imtrofi ov^lcn ovk olis, 
Euseb. Cses. ep. ad Euphrat : X^icroc ovk tfmy dA^$^v^ Bt6^, The conviction 
that the Son is not truly God, and that all lofty predicates attach to him only in 
a nuncupative sense, that he does not know the Father, is very strongly expressed 
in the Iragment of the Thalia de synod. 15. 
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seen by God. Through God's bestowal of grace and by his 
own steady progress he has become God, so that we may now 
call him "only- begotten God", "strong God" and so on.* 

(^) All that Scripture and tradition assert in reference to the 
incarnation and the humanity of this being holds good; he 
truly took a human body {(rcofj(,x x^puxov); the feelings shewn 
by the historical Christ teach us that the Logos to whom they 
attach — for Christ had not a human soul — is a being capable 
of suffering, not an absolutely perfect being, but one who 
attains by effort absolute perfection. ^ 

{A) Amongst the number of created powers (^vvxfzsi^) the Holy 
Ghost is to be placed beside the Son as a second, independent 
Substance or Hypostasis, [ov^ix^ v7ro(rTX(ri(;)\ for the Christian 
believes in three separate and different substances or persons, 
(ovtrlxt, v'7ro7TX(r€iq)\ Father, Son and Spirit. Arius apparently, 
like his followers, considered the Spirit as a being created by 
the Son and subordinate to him.' 

^ Arii Ep. ad Euseb. : TAifpi^c ®t^<i /iovoysvii^y ava^^o^uroQ (in virtue of his will). 
Arii ep. ad Alex. : vldv fiovoysvvi . . . KThna reO &toO re^tiovy «AA' ovx <^$ ^v t£Sv 
KTta-fACtTUVy ysvvtifAett ^^A' ovx ^i Vv r^v ytvviifA^TUv . . . nacrtip $ovq avr^ T^vrwv 
rijv xAifpoyo/x/«y ... 'O vtdQ fJtdvoQ vTd i^dvou roV TTxrpoQ vTga-rii. Thalia : rdv t//dv 
sv t*Ct^ Tiji vo^djL yeyev^vQxi yeti recvrttQ fAersxovrot uvofJtio'dat iaSvov vo^iav xai 
?<6yoy . . . Atk toCto xcti Tpoytyvua-Kuv 6 ©tOQ 'iffiv^xi x«Ady avT6v, yrpo?\,»^m otvr^ 
reeuTnv rifv ^^«v li^wKtv^ ^v 'dv&puTTO^ xai sk rfji apsriiQ 'i^X^ fierk retOra' iia-ri 
i% 'ipyuv avTOv, Sv fFpoiyvu 6 Ss6gy rotoGrov avrdv vvv ytyoviveu vtvo/ffxt . . . Me- 
Toxi %^/>/roc ^9"jrtp Kxi ol ^?i>}<oi v^vrgQ ol/rw km avrb^ ?iSysrou hv6iiocTt /jlSvov 
&t6Q . . . 0edc 'ivtyxsv tJi v/dv ixvr^ t6v$s rSKvo'JPOtifia'xq; '/itov ov$iv 'ix^* '''^^ ®ioO 
X4fd' uxda-Txa-iv Ihdrtiroi . . . The Son is Wisdom, Image, Reflection, Word ; God 
cannot produce a greater than He ; &toG deAiftf-ci 6 vlog ijA/xo^ xa) Hvoq eo'rfvy i% 
Hts xeti i^' oH x»t »7rd rSrg ix roG &toG vTrso'Tii, l^x^P^^ ®s^q iSv, but he extols 
the greater Father. Arius ap. Athan. Orat. I. c. Arian. 9: fifTOxi xect avrb^ tQto- 
xotiidti. It is evident from Alexander's letter to Alexander that Arius strongly- 
emphasised the ^rpoxoTif, the moral progress of the Son. 

2 Owing to the general uncertainty regarding the extent of the " humanity " 
which prevailed at the beginning of the controversy, the latter assertion of the 
Arians was not so energetically combatted as the rest. That the limitation of the 
humanity ot Christ to a body originated with Lucian, is asserted by Epiph, Ancorat. 33. 

3 In the writings of Arius ovo'ta and vTrda-retrii are used as synonymous terms. 
The impersonal Spirit (Logos, Wisdom) indwelling in God the Father as Power^ 
was naturally considered by the Arians to be higher than the Son. On this point they 
appeal like the old Roman Adoptianists to Matt. XII. 31 (see Vol. III., p. 20 flf.). It 
is indeed not even certain whether Arius and the older Arians when they speak 
of a Trinity, always included the Holy Spirit. According to Athanasius de synod. 
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Alexander expressly notes that the Arians appeal to Scrip- 
ture in support of their doctrine, and Athanasius says that the 
Thalia contained passages of Scripture. * The passages so 
frequently cited later on by the Arians ; Deut. VI. 4, XXXII. 
39; Prov. VIII. 22; Ps. XLV. 8; Mt. XII. 28; Mk. XIII. 32; 
Mt. XXVI. 41, XXVIII. 18; Lk. II. 52, XVIII. 19; John XL 
34, XIV. 28, XVII. 3; Acts II. 36; I Cor. I. 24, XV. 28; 
Col. I. 1 5 ; Philipp. II. 6 f. ; Hebr. I. 4, III. 2 ; John XII. 27, 
XIII. 21; Mt. XXVI, 39, XXVII. 46, etc., will thus already 
have been used by Arius himself. Arius was not a systema- 
tiser, nor were his friends systematisers either. In this respect 
their literary activity was limited to letters in which they stirred 
each other up, and which were soon put together in a collected 
form. The only one amongst them before Eunomius and Aetius 
who undertook to give a systematic defence of the doctrinal 
system, was the Sophist Asterius, called by Athanasius the 
advocate {(ruvjiyopog) of the sects. He was a clever, clear-headed 
man, but he was quite unable to wipe out what was in every- 
body's eyes the blot on his character, his denial of the Faith 
during the time of persecution. " There were various shades of 

15, we may conclude that their Trinity consisted of the following hypostases: (i) 
God as primordial without the Son; (2) God as Father; (3) the Son. Still this is 
not certain. 

1 Orat. I. c. Arian. 8. 

2 On Asterius see Athan., Orat. c. Arian. I. 30 — ^33 ; II. 37 ; III. 2, 60 ; de decret. 
syn. Nic. 8, 28—31; de synod. 18, 19, 47. Epiphan. H. 76, 3; Socrat. I. 36; 
Philostorg. 11. 14, 15 ; Hieron. de vir. inl. 94. Marcellus of Ancyra wrote against 
the principal work of Asterius, see Zahn, p. 41 fF. Athanasius attacked a a-vvray- 
fM^Tiov of his. One of the main theses of this book was that there are two otyivviret. 
Asterius also discussed i Cor. I. 24, and indeed he took the correct view. His 
explanation too of the passage John XIV. 10, is worthy of note : sl/^ijAov liri Btk 
roVro ilp^KBV iavrbv fzh Iv t^ ^rcerpty ev eetvr^ $i 9r4A/v rov Trotripot^ eTst fJivjre 
Tov A^yov, Hv ^te^iipx^TO, iotvroO ^tia-tv stvxt^ iih?<h roG vocrp^Q SeSuKdro^ t^v Svvac/Jttv. 
Upon this passage Athanasius remarks (Orat.- III. 2) that only a child could be 
pardoned such an explanation. It is a point of great importance that Asterius, like 
Paul of Samosata, reckoned the will as the highest thing. Accordingly, to create of 
His free will is more worthy of God too than to beget (1. c. III. 60). Athanasius 
says that Arius himself made use of the work of Asterius, and in this- connection 
he gives . us the important statement of Asterius (de decret. 8) that created things 
are not able t^c otKp&rov %8tpoQ toV aytvvijrov spyoca-fxv ^ec<rr^%ctt^ and that on 
account of this the creation of the Son as an intermediary was necessary. (See 
Orat. c. Arian II. 24.) 



* % 
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opinion amongst the followers and supporters of Arius. In Arian- 
ism in its more rigid form the tradition of Paul of Samosata 
and Lucian predominated, in its milder form the subordination 
doctrine of Origen. Both types were indeed- at one as regards 
the form of doctrine, and the elements traceable to Origen 
won over all enlightened "Conservatives". We may count 
Asterius too amongst the latter, at all events the unbending 
Philostorgius was not at all pleased with him, and Asterius 
subsequently approached near to the Semiarians. 

Previous to the Council of Nicsea, the letters of the bishop 
Alexander are, for us at all events, the sole literary manifestos 
of the opposite party. The Encyklica already shews that the 
writer is fully conscious he has got to do with a heresy of the 
very worst type. The earlier heresies all pale before it; no 
other heretic has approached so near to being Antichrist. Arius 
and his friends are the enemies of God, murderers of the 
divinity of Christ, people like Judas. Alexander did not enter 
into theoretical and theological explanations. After giving a 
brief but complete and excellent account of the Logos doctrine 
of Arius, he sets in contrast with the statements contained in 
it, numerous passages from the Gospel of John and other quota- 
tions from Scripture. ^ The sole remarks of a positive kind he 
makes are that it belongs to the substance or essence of the 
Logos, that he perfectly knows the Father, and that the supposi- 
tion of a time in which the Logos was not, makes the Father 
xhoyoq Tcx) x(7o(pog. The latter remark, which for that matter of 
it does not touch Arius, shews that Alexander included the 
Logos or Son in the substance of the Father as a necessary 
element. The second epistle goes much more into details, ^ but 
it shews at the same time how little Alexander, in solving the 

1 John I. I, 13, 18, X. IS, 3O5 XIV. 9, io;Hebr.L 3,11. io,Xin.8;Ps. XLV.2; 
ex. 3 ; Mai. III. 6. The passages continued to be regarded by the orthodox as the 
most important. 

L^ 2 Theodoret I. 4. Exaggerations and calumnies of the worst kind are not wanting 
in this writing. The reproach, too, that the Arians acted like the Jews is already- 
found here. Of more importance, however, is the assertion that the Arianchristology 
gave countenance to the heathen ideas of Christ and that the Arians had also in 
view the approval of the heathen. Ebion, Artemas (see Athanas., de synod. 20) 
and Paul are designated their Fathers. 
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problem, was able definitely to oppose fixed and finished for- 
mulae to those of the Arians. The main positions of Arius are 
once more pertinently characterised and refuted. 

Alexander is conscious that he is contending for nothing less 
than the divinity of Christ, the universal Faith of the Church, 
when he refutes the statements that the Son is not eternal, that 
He was created out of the non-existent, that He is not by 
nature ((pv^rsi) God, that He is capable of change, that He went 
through a moral development (TrpoTcoTrvi), that He is only Son 
by adoption, like the sons of God in general, and so on. * He 
not only adduces proofs from the Bible in large numbers, = he 
has unmistakably in his mind what is for him a central, religious 
thought. Christ must belong to God and not to the world, be- 
cause all other creatures require such a being in order to attain 
to God and become the adopted sons of God. In order to make 
clear the possibility of such a being, Alexander uses by preference 
for the Son the expression which had been already preferred 
by Origen — **the perfect image," "the perfect reflection." But 
even this expression does not suffice him ; it gains deeper meaning 
by the thought that the Son as the image of the Father at the 
same time first clearly expresses the peculiar character of the 
Father. In the Wisdom, the Logos, the Power, the " Son is made 
known and the Father is characterised. To say that the reflection 
of the divine glory does not exist is to do away also with the 
archetypal light of which it is the reflection ; if there exists no 
impress or pattern of the substance of God, then he too is done 
away with who is wholly characterised by this pattern or express 
image:" — yvupiS^erxi o vlog kx) o TTxrijp %^|0^icTj^p/^fT^/. To yxp 
xTrxvyx^fix tjJ^ ^o^vi^ f^h £Jvxt ^iysiv (Tvvxvxipei kx) to TpcoTorvTrov 
Cpo;^, ov ifTTiv X7rxvyx(7izx ... r^ (JLVi stvxi rov rijg vTotTTXfTeag rov 

1 The two last theses are rejected in a specially emphatic manner. Alexander 
repeatedly complains in this connection of the procedure of Arius in taking from 
the Holy Scriptures only such passages as have reference to the humiliation of the 
Logos for our sakes, and then referring them to the substance of the Logos. "They 
omit the passages which treat of the divinity of the Son. Thus they arrive at the 
impious supposition that Paul and Peter would have been like Christ if they had 
always persisted in the good." 

3 John L 1—3, L i8, X. 30, XIV. 8, 9, 28; Matt. III. 17, XL 27; i JohnV. i ; 
Coloss. I. 15, 16; Rom. VIIL 32; Heb. L 2 f.; Prov. VIII. 30; Ps. IL 7, CX. 3 
XXXV. 10; Is. LIII. 8. 
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^€0v xxpxy,Tvip» (rvvxvxtpsTrxi z^ksIvo^^ ttccvtoo^ TXp^ xifTOv xxpxy,- 
ry^pi^ofisvog. While in laying down this thesis and others of a 
similar kind, e.g., that the Son is the inner reason and power 
of the Father Himself, he approaches ** Sabellianism,'* the latter 
doctrine is repudiated in the most decided and emphatic way. 
But on the other hand again, not only is the supposition of two 
unbegottens (^;^fi/[v])jT^) rejected as a calumny, but he repeatedly 
emphasises in a striking fashion the fact that the begetting of 
the Son is not excluded by the application to Him of the 
^.predicate always (as)), that the Feather alone is unbegotten, and 
that He is greater than the Son. ^ Alexander thus asserts both 
things — namely, the inseparable unity of the substance of the 
Son with that of the Father* and their difference, and yet the 
one is held to be unbegotten and the other to be not unbe- 
gotten. In order to be able to maintain these contradictory 
theses he takes up the standpoint of Irenseus, that the mystery 
of the existence and coming forth of the Son is an inexpressible 
one even for Evangelists and angels, and is no proper object of 
human reflection and human statement. Even John did not 
venture to make any pronouncement regarding the ocvsychivi'yyiToq 
v7r67TX7iq Tov fiovoysvovg Bsov^ ' — the ineffable substance of the 
only begotten God. ** How could anyone waste his labour on the 
substance of the Logos of God, unless indeed he were afflicted 
with melancholy?'* Uut; ccv Trspispyccfrxiro rig rijv rov Bsov Xoyov 
v7r6(rTX(Tiv^ izrog si f^ij /Ct5A^^%oA/xf; ^txiiast Xyi^is)^ ryy^tfcvo/. * 

1 From this it is plainly evident that the real point in dispute was not as to 
. subordination and coordination, but as to unity of substance and difference of 

substance. That the archetype is greater than the type is for Alexander a truth 
that is beyond doubt. He goes still farther and says: ovkoCv r^ »yevv*irtjji Treerpt 
citKeiov di^/ufia cpv^aKTsoVy fiii$evx roG that otvr^ rdv ei'rtov ^iyovrot^^ rl^ $i v^ rtjv 
dpfjcd^ouffav riixiiv avovsfi^riov^ rviv ikvetpx^^ »vt^ Totpk roG TrxTpbq ysvvyfO'tv ivetrt^ivrec^. 

2 The expression ^^ ifioovo'ioq'''' does not occur in Alexander. 

^ On this expression, which was used by Arius, see Hort, Two Dissertations, 1876. 

* The respective passages in the letter have so many points of contact with expressions 
of Irenaeus (see Vol. II., pp. 230 f., 276 f.) as to make the supposition, which also 
commends itself for other reasons, very probable (see above, p. 14, note i), that 
Alexander had read Irenaeus and had been strongly influenced by him. That Irenaeus 
was known in Alexandria, at least at the beginning of the third century, follows 
from Euseb., H. E. VI. 14. (Strange to say it has undoubtedly not been proved 
that Athanasius ever quotes from Irenaeus.) Alexander shews that he is not throughout 
dependent on Origen. 
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Alexander's actual standpoint is undoubtedly plainly expressed 
here. He does not wish to speculate; for the complete divinity 
of Christ is for him not a speculation at all, but a judgment 
of faith, and the distinction between Father and Son is for him 
something beyond doubt. But he sees that he is under the 
necessity of opposing certain formulae to the doctrine of Arius. 
These are partly vague and partly contradictory : * " The Son 
is the inner reason and power of God,** "Father and Son are 
two inseparable things*' (Svo dx^pifrr^ TrpxyfjiXTx), "Between 
Father and Son there is not the slightest difference** {^iX(rT}^f^x), 
"not even in any thought** (owS' ^%p/ rmg ivvoixc;), "There is 
only one unbegotten,*' "The Son has come into being in con- 
sequence of a yhetTK; kcs) woly^trtg'* (an act of generation and 
production), " The Son has, compared with the world, an ineffable 
substance peculiarly his own ** {J^iorpoTrog ivsy^^tviyyiToq vTro^TXtric), 
"He is (j(,ovoysvvi(; 0fi^** (only begotten God), "His Sonship is 
by its nature in possession of the deity of the Father** [tcxtx 
(pvtriv T*jy%ii/ovo"^ Tijg TTxrptKijg deoTvirog)^ ' " Father and Son 
are two natures in the hypostasis ** (r^ birotTTXfrsi ^vo Cpv(reic '), 
between the Underived and he who has come into being out 
of the non-existent there is a fzstrtrsvovtrx (pvfng (Jt^ovoysvvig (the 
Son) S/' vig Tx oXx i? ovk ovtuv sTroivi^ev o Trxrijp rov Ssov Xoyov^ 
yj f§ xvrou rov hroq Trxrpog ysysyvviTxiy' (a mediating only begotten 
nature by which the Father of the God-Logos has made all 
things out of the non-existent, and which has been begotten 
out of the existent Father), " The Son has not proceeded out of 
the Father y.xrx rxg ruv (roa^Jt^xroov o/zotoryjTxg^ TxTg T0//,x7g >5 rxTg 
eK^ixipheccv xTToppolxtg (in the manner in which bodies are formed, 
by separation or by the emanation of parts divided off) ; ** 

1 Alexander made no distinction between ovviuy vTOff-reco'tQy ^vo-tQ. 

2 "Ov rp6vov y^p m UppiiTOQ etvroG v7e6ffT»a't^ acrvyKphifi vTspoxv f^^^X^^ vTsp- 
KttfJLgvii ^uvTUv oJq ott/r^Q T^ tlvKt l^tfp/o-dtTO, oDVwc ^^^ M v16ti^(; ccutoV KOtrk ^va-tv 
rv7%^vot/0'« TMC TTecrptKiiQ ^tdrffroq a/i8KTta v'Jtspoxi itei^ipsi r&v h* avroV dia-ei 
vioTtdsvTUv, 

3 On John X. 30 : Ihtp (Ptfo-iv 6 K^pioq oh fretripet ectvrhv ivetyopsvuv ovil rit^ riji 
uTFovT^rtt ^60 (pvo-ttQ iiiecv itvxt (TK^^vt^wVt ^AA' Hri rifv frxrptKifv efJL^Sptiav UKpt^ui; 
fei^vKSv (Tu^tiv 6 vioQ roV 7Fecrp6(iy t^v xarac fedvra SfiotdrifTX etvroV sk ^va-eu^ 
avofiec^dfjLgvoQ xoci ccTetp^AAeixTOQ bIkmv roC Tretrpbi rt;y%£^vwv kou toG ^rpuTorvirou 
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still we may speak of a fatherly generation ! {TrxTpiKv} deoyovix) 
which certainly is beyond the power of human reason to grasp/* 
"The expressions iji/, isiy etc., (was, always), used of the Son, are 
undoubtedly too weak, but on the other hand, they are not 
to be conceived so as to suggest that the Son is unbegotten 
[xyhvviToq)\ the unbeginning genesis from the Father [xvxpxo^ 
ysvv^viq TTxpx rdij Txrpog) is his, — " the Father is greater than 
the Son, to Him honour in the strict sense (ohsTov x^iufix) is 
due, to the Son the dignity that is fitting [rif^vi xpfjt^ot^ovfrxy ^ 
These confused thoughts and formulae contrast unfavourably 
with the clear and definitely expressed statements of Arius. 
Alexander's opponents had a better right to complain of the 
chameleon-like form of this teaching than he had of that of 
theirs. When they maintained that it offered no security against 
dualism (two unbegotten, [xyivyjTx])^ ^ or against Gnostic emana- 
tionism (7rpo(3oXii, xTroppoix), or against Sabellianism (vioTrxrcop), or 
against the idea of the corporeality of God, and that it contained 
flagrant contradictions, ^ they were not far wrong. But they 
cannot have been in the dark as to what their opponents meant 
to assert, which was nothing else than the inseparable, essential 
unity of Father and Son, the complete divinity of Christ who 
has redeemed us and whom every creature must necessarily 
have as redeemer. Along with this they taught a real distinc- 
tion between Father and Son, though they could assert this 
distinction only as a mystery, and when they were driven to 
describe it, had recourse to formulae which were easily refuted. 

1 In the Confession of Faith which Alexander had put at the close of his letter, 
the Spirit, the Church, and so on, are mentioned. According to Alexander, too, the 
Logos got only a body from Mary, who, for the rest, is called QsordKO^ (see 
Athan. Orat. III. 29, 33). Mohler and Newman (Hist. Treatises, p. 297) consider 
Athanasius as the real author of Alexander's encyclical epistle. Their arguments, 
however, are not convincing. 

* Hence the reproach so frequently brought against this doctrine, that according 
to it Father and Son are "brothers"; see, ^^., Orat. c. Arian I. 14. Paul of Samo- 
sata had already brought this reproach against a// the adherents of the Logos 
doctrine. The Arians sought to make a reductio ad absurdutn of the doctrine that 
the Son is the perfect image of the Father, by pointing out that in this case the 
Son too must beget as well as the Father (Or. c. Arian. I. 21). 

' See some of those adduced by them in Orat. c. Arian. I. 22: they are said 
to have pointed them out to children and women. 
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We may at this point give an account of the doctrine of 
Athanasius ; for although it was not till after the Nicene Council 
that he took part in the controversy as an author, * still his 
point of view coincides essentially with that of Bishop Alexander. 
It underwent no development, and considered from the stand- 
point of technical theology it partly labours under the same 
difficulties as that of Alexander. Its significance does not lie in 
the nature of his scientific defence of the faith, but solely in 
the triumphant tenacity of the faith itself. His character and his 
life are accordingly the main thing. The works he composed, 
like all the theological formulae he uses, were wrung out of 
him. The entire Faith, everything in defence of which Athanasius 
staked his life, is described in the one sentence : God Himself 
has entered into humanity, ^ 

The theology and christology of Athanasius are rooted in 
the thought of Redemption, and his views were not influenced 
by any subordinate considerations. ' Neither heathenism nor 
Judaism has brought men into fellowship with God, the point 
on which everything turns. It is through Christ that we are 
transported into this fellowship ; He has come in order to make 

-1 That he took an active interest in the Nicene Council is undoubted; see 
Theodoret I. 26, Sozom, I. 17 fin., but, above all, Apol. Athan. c. Arian. 6 and the 
work '• de decretis." The Arians drew special attention to the influence exercised by 
Athanasius, when deacon, on his bishop Alexander, and Athanasius did not contradict 
their statements; see also Gregor Naz. Orat. 21, 14. 

5 His chief works against the Arians are the four Orationes c. Arian — his most 
comprehensive work, containing mainly his refutation of the Arian Bible exegesis ; 
the fourth Oration is, however, either merely a sketch, or else it is not in its proper 
place along with the others; further, the treatises de decret. Nic. synodi, de 
sentent. Dionys. Alex., historia Arian. ad monachos, apologia c. Arian., apologia ad imp. 
Constantium, de synodis Arimini et Seleuciae habitis, the Tomus ad Antioch., and 
in addition the festival-orations and some lengthy letters, ^.^., that ad Afros episcopos. 

8 To prove this it would be necessary to quote hundreds of passages. In none 
of his larger works has Athanasius omitted to base his anti-Arian christology on 
the thought of redemption, and wherever he gives this as the basis one feels that 
he is adducing what is his most telling argument. The manner too in which he 
was able, starting from this as the central point of his whole view of the subject, 
to justify what were purely derivative formulae by referring them back to it, is 
well worthy of notice ; cf. the Orat. c. Arian., espec. II. 67 — 70. The fact that 
his knowledge of scientific theology was slender is hinted at by Gregor Naz., 
Orat. 21. 6. 
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US divine, ie.^ to make us by adoption the sons of God and 
gods. But Christ would not have been able to bring us this 
blessing if He Himself had possessed it merely as a gift secundum 
participationeniy for in this case He only had just as much as 
He needed Himself and so could not proceed to give away 
what was not His own. * Therefore Christ must be of the sub- 
stance of the Godhead and be one with it. Whoever denies that 
is not a Christian, but is either a heathen or a Jew. ' This is 
the fundamental thought which Athanasius constantly repeats. 
Everything else is secondary, is of the nature of necessary con- 
troversy. In the Son we have the Father; whoever knows the 
Son knows the Father. ^ This confession is at bottom the entire 
Christian confession. The adoration of Christ, which according 
to tradition, has been practised from the first, and which has not 
been objected to by their opponents, already, he says, decides 
the whole question. God alone is to be adored ; it is heathenish 
to worship creatures. * Christ therefore shares in the divine 

* Specially striking is what he says de synod. 51: Christ could not make others 
gods if He himself had, to begin with, been made God ; if He possessed His god- 
head merely as something bestowed upon Him, He could not bestow it, for it 
would not be in His own power, and He would not have more than He needed 
Himself. Similarly Orat. I. 39, I. 30: Oh>i Upcc Kxra^a^ g^sArtudii «AA^ fiSiXPiOv 
s^e/iTtMO'sy eevroQ rit Stdfjctvei ^ihriuviu^' xeu tt roV fisXrt&a-eu x^P*^ xecra^s^ijKiVt 
cvK apx fjLi9-$bv 'ia-xt rd Xiyser^ou, vioq K»t @e4c» «AA^ fA&XXov xvto^ vioTPoi^a-sv iif^Si 
T& Treerpt KOtt eUoTrottfo'g tovq Mpuirov^ ysv6fJt,svo(; atvrd^ ievQpnfroQ. Ovk icpet 'tkv^puxo^ 
&v Va-rspov ygyovs 0«^(, iAAis Qsoq ISov Va-rspov yiyovev iev$pu7roQ^ 7v» fjL&XXov yn^&Q 
^eoTfotvicnfi. II. 69, I. 16 : etvrov roO vhC ixerexovre^ roV Geov fxerex^tv /^tySfxtQetf 
xou roOr6 ta-rtv ^ 'iXeysv 6 UerpoQ Yvcc yiv^ftr^e dgfeiQ Mivuvot (pvo'tan;. 

' The frequent designation of the Arians as Jews and heathen, and together 
with this the designation " Ariomanites," were employed by Athanasius in a really 
serious sense; see de decret. i — 4, 27; Encycl. ad. ep. ^Egypt. et Lib. 13, 14; 
Orat. I. 38, II. 16, 17, III, 16, 27 sq. "Abomination of the impious" XL Festbrief, 
p. 122 (Larsow). 

» Orat. I. 12; To the demand of Philip, "Shew us the Father," Christ did not 
reply: /SAst* rifv xr/c/v, but "He who sees me, sees the Father." Orat. I. 16 : rov 
vloO fitrsxovrsQ toV esoC fierix^tv /^gydfJLsdot . . . ij roV vtoV *ivvotet xou xxr^h^'^i^ 
yv&vi^ sa-Tt Trtpi roG xeerpd^, $1^ to ix rij; olvix^ xvroG t$/ov ttvott ygvvmMX. 1. 21. 

< This is a point which is very frequently emphasised; see Orat. I. 10, II. 20, 
24, but chiefly III. 16: Aiarf oZv ot ^Apstocvot rotetHrot ?ioyt^6fitvot xeti vooOvrt^ vv 
^vvxptSfioCff'tv eavro^Q fitr^ r&y 'EAAifvwv; xoti yitp xaxttvot^ iia-Ttp xeii oZrot, r^ 
xT/o'tt Aecrpsvovo'i 7r»pit rbv xrhetvru ret fr^vret @e6v' ^AAib rb fiiv '6voptec rb *EAAif- 
vtxov 4^gvyov9'tt Siet rijv rSiv ivovtruv otTrdrviv, rviv il ifAofav ixttvoii $t^votecv vtfo- 
xpfvovrcei. xat yocp x»i rd vo^ov ecurSSv, Hvep elMeco-iv Xeyitv^ ov Tiiyofitv ivo ayivvtfTeCy 
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substance. Athanasius did not draft any system of theology or 
christology. The real point at issue appeared to him to be quite 
simple and certain. We have to put together his doctrinal 
system for ourselves, and the attempts to construct such a 
system for him is not something to be entered upon lightly. 
A body of theoretical propositions resulted solely from the 
polemic in which he was engaged and also from his defence of 
the '**OfAooij(riog.'* Throughout, however, his thought in the final 
resort centres not in the Logos as such, ^ but in the Divine^ 
which had appeared in Jesus Christ. He has no longer any in- 
dependent Logos doctrine, on the contrary he is a Christologist. 
We accordingly give merely some of the main lines of his 
teaching. 

I. To acknowledge that the substantial or essential element 
in Christ is "God,** is to assert that there is nothing of the 
creature in this, that it does not therefore belong in any sense 
to what has been created. Athanasius insisted as confidently as 
Arius on the gulf which exists between created and uncreated. 
This constitutes the advance made by both in clearness. ^ Arius^ 
however, drew the dividing line in such a way that with him 

^aivovTxi TTpOQ oifrdiryiv rdSv eixspatuv AsyovrtQ' cp^o'KOVTtQ ydp' ^' oh ^eyofJLtv $V9 
ayevvtjTx" ?iiyov<rt ivo ®eovq Kcct tovtovq otoe06povQ '^%ovt«c rk^ (pva-siQ, to fz^v 
ygvifnjVy rb $i aiyivfirot. Et $h oi fikv "EAAifvsc ivt uysvi^ria KOti toAAo7c ysvtiTolQ 
?<»rpgvova-tv, oSrot ii ivt aiytvfirta xoet ivt ytvuiT&t ov$* oVrw Ztct^ipovviv 'EAAifvwv. 
This was the view of it which was still held at a later period also. The expression 
in the Vita Euthymii (Cotel. Monum. II., p. 201) c. 2, is full of meaning: ToC 
'£AAify/0-jico0 Ajf|«vTOc ^ fov 'ApetKvta-fjLoV xd^sfioi ta-xvp^Q SKp^rti. 

1 It is very characteristic of Athanasius' way of looking at things that with him 
the Logos in general retires into the background, and further that he expressly 
declines to recognise or to define the divine in Christ from the point of view of 
his relation to the world or in terms of the predicate of the eternal. Image, Reflec- 
tion and Son are the designations which he regards as most appropriate. See, e.^., 
Orat. III. 28: ov roa-oVrov ex roG eci$iov yvonpf^srott xvptog, b<rov Urt vtoi io'Tt toV 
&tovr v^g yitp Afv i%«p/o-Trfc iffrt roC vecrpSg . , . Kott tlaidv xcti a^etvyavfJia &v roO 
Trxrp^Q *i%st xai tijv iii^t6rvir» roO TarpdQ. 

' Beyond Origen and the Origenists, who, though they too certainly make a 
sharp distinction between the Godhead and the creation, attribute with Philo an 
intermediate position to the Logos. The Eusebians held fast to this, and that is 
why Athanasius always treats them as Arians; for in connection with this main 
point the maxim in his opinion held good " Whosover is not with us is against us." 
See Orat. IV. 6, 7; Encycl. ad ep. ^Egypt, et Lib. 20; de decret. 6, 19, 20; ad 
Afros 5, 6, and the parallel section in the work ^*de synodis." 
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the Son belongs to the world side, while with Athanasius He, 
as belonging to God, stands ^over against the world. 

2. Since the Divine, which has appeared in Christ, is not 
anything created, and since there can be no " middle ** substance,^ 
it follows, according to the reasoning of Athanasius, that this 
Divine cannot in any sense be postulated as resulting from the 
idea of the creation of the world. God did not require any 
agent for the creation of the world ; He creates direct. If He 
had required any such intervening agent in order to effect a 
connection with the creature that was to come into existence, 
this Divine could not have supplied Him with it, for it itself 
really belongs to His substance. In this way the idea of the 
Divine^ which in Christ redeemed men, is severed from the world 
idea; " the old Logos doctrine is discarded; Nature and Revela- 
tion no longer continue to be regarded as identical. The Logos- 
^ Son-Christ is at bottom no longer a world principle, but, on the 
contrary, a salvation principle.' 

1 Orat. I. 15 : If the Son is Son then that wherein He shares is not outside of 
the substance of the Father : rotro $^ TaA/v ectv lirspov J irapa ryjv ovo'totv toG vfov 
TO Icrov Utoxov otTTxvTvia'St^ fJLsa-ov TToiXiv eupta-xofjtivov tovtov Ik roG frxrp^Q KOtt rvi(, 
ova-ieiQ rov vtoG^ i^rtQ vors ea-ri. In putting it thus Athanasius corrected not only 
an incautious expression of Bishop Alexander (see above p. 24f.)i hut very specially 
the thesis of the Origenists of "The image and reflection which sprang from and 
was created out of the will" (see ^.^., Euseb. Demonstr. IV. 3). But Arius himself, 
spite of all his efforts to avoid it, also arrived at the idea of a " middle substance " 
between the Godhead and the creature, because according to him God had necessarily 
to make use of such a being in order to be able to create at all. 

2 In contrast to this it holds good of the Arians that t^v $tifjuovpyov t&v H^uv 
ro7Q •JTotyifixci a-vvxpt^fM^a-oia-i (Orat. I. c. Arian. T. I., p. 342). 

3 It is this which constitutes the most significant advance made by Athanasius, 
the real fruit of his speculation which took its start from the thought of redemp- 
tion. TAe Logos of the philosophers was no longer the Logos whom he knew and 
adored. The existence of the Logos who appeared in Christ is independent of the 
idea of the world. The creation of the world — abstractly speaking — might even 
have taken place without the Logos. This is the point in which he is most strongly 
opposed to the Apologists and Origen. No traces of this advance are to be found 
as yet in the works "c. Gent" and "de incamat." See, on the other hand, Orat. II. 
24, 25 : oh K^fJi-vei 6 00dc frpoffrdrruv, ov$i cia-Qevel vpoc riiv r&v tt^tuv spyatff-loeVy 
Vvoc rbv fjiiv viov fiSvot; fidvov Krta-ifl^ ttQ $i rfjv r&v ^AAwy ifUJtiOvpy/xv vxovpyoV xoti 
^oij&ov ;^ps/ffy '^XV '^^^ ^^°^' ^^^^ y^P ^^^^ vTrgpdio-tv 'i%siy Hwip Hv eds^ijo'tii ysvMou, 
^AAib fzSvov yidi?i>iff'S Koci vvivrvi rat 7^vr«, km r^ fiov^ijixotrt uvroG ov$itQ &vQsa'riixs. 
TtvoQ oZv %vsK» oh yiyovi rat t^vtcc votpk fjtdvov roG &€oG r^ xpoa-rdyfAcert^ ^ yiyovB 
xoti 6 vi6i ' • • ot^oytoi fJtsv oZv wxtroi Trecp^ cchroh' ^otri $i BfiuQ vrgpi ro^troVt wq 'Apot 
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3. Scripture and tradition know of only one Godhead; they, 
however, at the same time pronounce Christ to be God : they 
call the Divine which has appeared in Christ, Logos, Wisdom 
and Son ; they thus distinguish it from God, the Father. Faith 
has to hold fast to this. But in accordance with this we get 

e following propositions: 

(a) The Godhead is a unity {yi^ovxt;). Therefore the Divine which 
appeared in Christ, must form part of this unity. There is only 
one underived or unbegotten principle; this is the Father. ^ 

(b) The very name Father implies, moreover, that a second 
exists in the Godhead. God has always been Father, and who- 

d«A«v h &tbi TJfv yevijTiiv Kriteti ^va-iv, sfretSii iupei nil Jt/v«ftffv»fv uhr^v /Atrxa-x^'tv 
Tjjc ToO ^ocrpoQ axp^Tov X'^P^i ^oti r^c T«p' »hToii $vifitovpyiaQ^ 7ro7tt km Krft^et 
TpwTAic f&^v0v %vet KOI Ka^et roHrov vihv km Xdyovy 7vx rovrov fiivov yevofisvov 
o\iru<i ?iOtvbv Kou r}t fr^vrec $t ccurov ytvivAcu ^vvifd^* ru^Tet oh ijlSvov tififiKeta'tVy ^AAils 
Koi yfAitM rtroPi/jL^Kota-tv Eva-sfitdQ re xut ^Ape7oQ Kcei 6 Hveii ^Aa-rsptoQ. As against this 
view Athanasius shews that God is neither so powerless as not to be able to create the 
creatures nor so proud as not to be willing to create them (ei ^1 c&c »fre^iSiv 6 
&ebQ rk ikh?^et epydcrcto'&gety rbv fJL^v vtbv fjidvov stpydvecro, roc $k ^AA« r^ vi& ave- 
Xetpt^ev ^Q ^otjd^' koI roGro yt,h ava^toy &eoG' wk 'Sa-rt ykp h Qtl^ rv^oq) \ he shews 
further from Matt. X. 29, VI. 25 f. that God cares for all things in the most direct 
way, and therefore has also brought them into existence. The same proof is given 
in de decret. 8. Athanasius thus did away with the latent dualism between the 
godhead and the creature which had existed in Christian theology since the time 
of Philo. God is creator in the directest way. This, however, implies that the Logos 
is discarded. If spite of this Athanasius not only retained the name, but also 
recognised the function of a mediator of creation and type of all rational beings, 
the reason was that he understood Scripture as implying this, and because he was 
not able wholly to free himself from the influence of tradition. But the Divine in 
Christ is no longer for him the world-reason, on the contrary it is the substance 
of the Father which — accidentally, as it were — has also the attributes of creative 
power and of the reason that embraces and holds ideas together. For Athanasius, 
in fact, the Son is the substance of the Father as the principle of redemption and 
sanctificcUion, The most pregnant of his formulae is in prat. III. 6. in support of 
which he appeals to 2 Cor. V. 19 : to '/Jwv riJc toC yretrpbq ouafaq srrh 6 wVc> 
ly $ M Krivt^ TTpo^ rhv 0ffdy xdcrifAA^o'O'ero. 

> That the Godhead is a unity, is a thought which Athanasius emphasised in 
the strongest way over and over again (jjLovitQ riiQ ds&niToq)^ (2) also that there are 
not two underived or unbegotten principles {ipx»t)j and finally (3) that the Father 
is the «p%if, which because of this may be identified with the f*ovi« also. He retorts 
the charge of Polytheism brought against him by the Arians ; they, he says, adore 
two gods (see above, note 4, p. 27). The best summary of his view is in Orat. 
IV. I : fAovdia rfJc ^sdryiro^ ahu/ptrov Kcti 'dffxt^rov Mx^tt^ l^*» »PX^ 6t6riiroi Kttl 
ou Ho itpx»( ^^tv KvptUQ Ku) fiovapxtot ivriv. 
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ever calls Him Father posits at the same time the Son ; for 
the Father is the Father of the Son, and only in a loose sense 
the Father of the world and of men ; for these are created, but 
the divine Trinity is uncreated, for otherwise it might either 
decrease again, or further increase in the future. * 

(c) This Son, the offspring of the Father {yevvyifAX tov TrxTpog), ^ 
was not, however, begotten in a human fashion as if God were 
corporeal. On the contrary, He has been begotten as the sun 
begets light and the spring the brook; He is called Son, 
because He is the eternal, perfect reflection of the Father, 
the image ^ proceeding from the substance of the Father ; 

^ Orat III. 6 : 7r»rsp« ouk Uv rtq /tfrot, /ixif vTF^pxo-rroti vioV- 6 fxh rot Tottiriiv 
A«7«y rev Qebv ov vdvru^ kou rh yevSfAtvee ^ifAoi* 'io'Tt ykp xai ^pb rdSv Trottifjtdrtuv 
TTotiirtii' 6 $h tretripa ?^iyeov tv6i>^ ixtrk roV 'jretrpb^ vvifiaivst kcu Tifv roG vioG Vfrup^iv. 
$t^ rovro xau 6 VKrrt^uv siq rbv vibv mIq rbv '^etxip» TrtTrtvtr et^ yotp rb Vi^/cv rif^ 
roH TeerpbQ ovviec^ frtrrevst^ Kcct oVrtoQ i*t» sa-rtif m ffivrt^ tiq *iv» Ss6v. II. 41. De 
decret. 30 fiD. : Aeycvrcc f^^v yotp 9Ht7voi rbv 0scv ciys'Airey sk tuv ysvofiivtuv uurbv 
ve/ifrj]v fA^vcv ?iiyov9tv^ 7y« xett rbv ?i6ycv ffoimiei vmiiAvurt xeerit r^v i^/cev viiowljv' 6 
$i rb-j Qebv freeripet ?i8ywv €u6vq ev ctvr^ xai rbv vlbv o'ljfjiaivii. The Son is a second 
in the Godhead, see Orat. III. 4 : $^0 ijlIv iWt% Urt 6 7e»ryip fretri^p kffrt K»t ohx ^ 
xvrbQ v16q ivrr kou 6 t//oc vid^ ivri Koi ohx ^ ethrbt; Tcetri^p Itrrr fJLtx $^ if ^vfriQ^ 
IV. I : tia-re $vo (ih stveu Trartpec kou vi6v, fAov^$» $i 6g6TiiToq ihcUptrGv. The 
idea that the Triad must be from all eternity and be independent of the world^ 
if it is not to be increased or diminished, is developed in Orat. I. 17. There is a 
strong polemic against the Sabellians in Orat. IV. 

3 In the theoretical expositions of his teaching Athanasius uses the expression 
yevmifjtot in preference to t//dc, in order to exclude the idea of human generation. 

3 "Reflection", "Image", "God of God", are the expressions which always 
appeared to Athanasius to be the most appropriate. He preferred the first of these 
in order to exclude the thought that the Son proceeded from the will of the 
Creator. The light cannot do otherwise than 1 ghten, and it always shines or 
lightens, otherwise it would not be light. The archetype projects its type necessarily, 
' Following Origen he ^ts the whole emphasis on the eternal (Orat. I. 14: otl'^io^ 
ia-Ttv 6 vtbg Kcii a-vvvT^px^t r^ Txrpi) and necessary. If the Son were begotten by 
the will of the Father, He would be something contingent, a creation, and would 
have a beginning: though certainly He was not, on the other hand, begotten contrary 
to this will, as the Arians charge their opponents with believing (Orat. III. 62, 66), 
nor from some necessity superior to God, nor does the blessed Godhead undergo 
any kind of suffering (Orat. 1. 16), on the contrary He proceeded from the substance of 
God ou v»pk yvufiiiv. Only the expression f x rff c ohvict^ suffices, as Athanasius over 
and over again makes plain; any intervention of the will here degrades the Son; 
for "the substance is higher than the will." See the characteristic passage Orat. 
III. 62: coo-TTtp avr/xtirai r^ ^ouh^a-n rb Trapot yvuiJ^ifv^ oliruQ vTrspKStreu KutTrpotf- 
ytirat reu fiov^tvtv^eu rb Mtrk ^vvtv, otKtxv f^h oZ'j rt^ fiov^vdfJtevoQ Karua-xtv^eiy 
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He is called Wisdom and Logos not as if the Father were 
imperfect without Him, * but as the creative power of the 
Father.^ **To be begotten" simply means completely to share 
by nature in the entire nature of the Father, implying at the 
same time that the Father does not therefore suffer or undergo 
anything. ' 

(d) Consequently the assertions of the Arians that the Son 
is God, Logos, and Wisdom in a nominal sense only, that there 
was a time in which the Son was not, that He has sprung from 
the will of the Father, that He was created out of the non- 
existent or out of some other substance, that He is subject to 
change, are false. ^ On the contrary He is (i) co-eternal with the 

vlon ^^ 7evv2 KCtrot (p^a-iv. xxi to fih fiov^tjasi KarcurKtva^^fitvov ^p^aro yivev^ou 
xou 'i^udev ia-rt rov frotovvro^' 6 H vioQ ^t$t6v ivri rifc oIt/xq toO vetrph^ yiwmia 
xoti ovK *ia-Ttv 'i^udsv cturoC' hh ou$e ^ov?>.svtrou frtpi »uroG^ tvac fAij km Trtpt ictvrov 
ioKiji ^ov/itvea-&eu' Hvta oZv roC xTta-fzatroQ 6 vlb^ vxspMtrott^ rovo^rta kolI th^ ^ov- 
Atf o-sftic ''■^ Td Kctr^ ^t/tf'/v. The Father wills the Son in so far as He loves Him and 
wills and loves Himself (Orat. III. 66), but in so far as " williDg '* involves rv^t hfr* 
'dyL^u (oTrijv, i.e.^ includes the ability not to will, the Son is not from the will of 
the Father. 

1 Alhanasius rarely repeats the unguarded utterances of Bishop Alexander and 
others belonging to the orthodox party. The Father is for him, on the contrary, in 
and for Himself — if one may so put it — personal; He is vo£?c and He is r^q i^/ctQ 
vxoa-Tcia-suQ deAifTjf;. In one passage in his later writings (de decret. 15) he has, 
however, curiously enough, argued that the Father would be *ikx.oyoi and Ha-o^o^^ if 
the Logos were not from all eternity. 

2 In order to give meaning to the expressions " Logos "," Wisdom '*, Athanasius 
could not avoid describing the divine in Christ as the wisdom, prudence, strength, 

^ might, creative power in God, see Orat. I. 17, III. 65. Still he rarely has recourse 
to these terms. 

3 After the beginning of the Arian controversy, though not before it (see c. 
Gent. 2), Athanasius made a thorough distinction between ''to beget" and "to 
create.*' " Begetting " held good of the Father only in reference to the Son. It 
means the production of a perfect image of Himself which, while originating in 
His substance, has by nature a share in the entire substance. That the Son shares 
in the entire substance of the Father is a thought which was constantly repeated 
by Athanasius, Orat. I. 16: rd 2fA«c fAsrsxto-6»t Th &8bv la-6v ha-rt ^gystv hri kou 
yew&. The begotten is thus ihov r^iq ova-ixq roO &eoO yivwiiiee. (Orat. II. 24), which 
^uvst V%«/ T^v xetTptK^v ohviotv and in fact reheioev. That God does not in consequence 
of this suffer or undergo anything, and that there is here no question of an emana- 
tion, are points which he urges as against the Valentinians. 

* The refutation of these propositions given by Athanasius takes a great number 
of forms; we may distinguish the religious-dogmatic, the dialectic-philosophic, the 
patristic and the biblical refutations (see Bohringer, Athanasius, pp. 210 — 240). 
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Father and (2) He is of the substance of the Father, ^ for other- 
wise He would not be God at all, (3) He is by His own nature 
in all points similarly ^ constituted as the Father, and finally He is 
all this, because He has one and the same substance in common 
with the Father and together with Him constitutes a unity, * 

For Athanasius himself the religious and biblical argument is the chief thing. Be- 
sides numerous passages from the Gospel of John, Athanasius quotes specially 
I John V. 20; Rev. I. 4; Matt. III. 17, XVII. 5; Rom. I. 20, VIII. 32, IX. 5; 
Hebr. I. 3, XIII. 8; Ps. II. 7; XLV. 2, CII. 28, CXLV. 13; Is. XL. 28. Matt. 
XXVIII. 19 had for him supreme importance. Amongst the theses laid down by 
the Arians he had a special objection to that of the 9rpoxeT»j of the Logos. 
Hence the strong emphasis he lays on the ^rrpsTTOC 

1 " From the Father," as Athanasius says in several passages, would be sufficient 
if it were not possible to say, using the words in an improper sense, that every- 
thing is from God because it has been created by God. It is because the Eusebians 
make capital out of this that we must avow : \k rijc oh<ri»^ roV xctrp6q ; see de 
decret. 19; de synod. 33 sq.: ad Afros 5. He entirely rejects the idea of a mere 
unity of feeling or doctrine between the Father and the Son {e.g.^ Orat. III. 11) 
for this would mean the disappearance of the Godhead of the Son. 

2 The word "^fco/oc" means something more than our word "resembling" and 
something less than our word " similar " ; our *'• similarly constituted " comes nearest 
it. The "i^jitoioc" alone did not satisfy Athanasius, because it implicitly involves a 
difference and, above all, a distinction^ and he says, moreover, that even dog and 
wolf, tin and silver are ^fiotx. He, however, certainly applied the word in connec- 
tion with substance {^ijo-i^ ova-tx) or with ** Kxrdc TrJcvrx " (^.^., de decret. 20) to 
the relation between Father and Son {ifAofua-ti roO vhO fcpoQ tov yeKrip* Kxrk r^v 
ol/o'tav Kot xar^ rijv ^^a-iv^ de synod. 45). But still he found it necessary as a 
rule, at least at a later date, expressly to emphasise the h6ryii — where he expresses 
himself in a less strict way we also find 6fA0t6Tij<i alone — and in opposition tq the 
Homoiousians was driven to add "Ix tJJ^ ovo'txi** to *^ iiAoio^vto^^^ in order to 
banish any idea of separateness. (de synod. 41). Yet he recognised at the same time 
(1. c. c. 53 sq.) that 'Siioto^ is really an unsuitable wordj for it cannot be used of 
substances, but only of a-x^t^*f» teat 7rot6T}iT8i. In connection with substances we 
say ravrdrtiQ, Men resemble each other in general outline and character, but in 
substance they are ^/xo^vfX;; vice versa, man and dog are not unlike, but yet they 
are irspo^vsit;. Thus ifjLo^vB^ and 6fAoov<nov match each other, and in the same 
way irtpo^vgQ and irepoova-tov. The phrase UfAOioQ xoit* ohvtxv always suggests a 
fitTOva-i»\ TO yotp UfAOiov 7roi6rn(; Ivrh^ ifriQ rip ova-ict vpovysvotr^ Hv, Thus it is 
correct to say of created spiritual beings that they resemble God, not however in 
substance, but only in virtue of sonship. 'Ofioiov^tOQ is in fact nothing, and 
when used of the real Son is consequently either nonsense or false. 

3 This is the key to the whole mode of conception : Son and Father are not a duality, 
^ but a duality in unity ^ i.e.^ the Son possesses entirely the substance which the Father 

is; He is a unity with the unity which the Father is. Athanasius did not defend the 
Jdea of the co-ordination of the two as opposed to a subordination view, but the unity 
and inseparability as opposed to the theory of difference and separateness. He, however, 
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but "substance" in reference to God means nothing else than 
"Being." " It is not the case that the Father is one substance 

expresses this as follows: in substance Father and Son are one; or, the Son has one and 
the same substance with the Father. Thus the expression ^fii» ^Cvt^" is often used for 
both; and so we have: ol^iet %v ivrtv «vrdc yiwtia-aq aurdv veevfip (de synod. 48). The 
Son has the ivirtu vrpaQ rdv Toeripa (de decret. 23) ; He constitutes with Him a etZtxiptro^ 
•vonfc; there subsists between both iv6TiiQ 6fA0Ma-€MQ Kxrh r^v ovo'tetv km Kctrk rifv 
^vcriv. He expresses his meaning most plainly in those passages in which he attaches 
the ravrdriii to Father and Son without prejudice to the fact that the Father is the 
Father and not the Son. Identity of substance, as Athanasius (de synod. 53) 
explains, is r«t/r^ifc. Thus he says (Orat. I. 22): 6 v/oc 'ix'* ^'^ fov ffeerpo^ r^v 
Ttturdrtrrx. In a passage of earlier date he had already said (c. Gent. 2): $ovi 
r^ vi^ xat Tfji tiietQ duitSrtiTOQ *4vvotav roii yit&vtv^ 7v» r^v rKvr&rtiTet vct^uv x.r.A. 
Later on, (de decret. 23): ctv^xii xeu tv rovrifi t^v reevroriirx xpOQ rbv iavroC 
•jraripx o'ca^ttv, 20: fiii ii6vov \iiioiov rdv vtov akhk rethrhv r$ SfJtomo'et Ik tou 
TarpoQ thou ... ov fx6vov H/zotOQ «AAa; k«} aiicctptroQ ga-rt rijQ roC fearpo^ olfO'iaQy. 
KM Sfy fitv ttirtv uhrbi km 6 Tretr^p, 24 : iv6riii km ^va-tKij lit^TtiQ . . . rifv evSrtirae. 
r^i (pvo'tui KM rjfv r»vT6TijT» roO ^mtoq fAti iiMpGittv, Orat. IV. 5 (and else* 
where): variip iv r^ vi^, v/dc cv t^ 'rarpt., . m roG vtoV hdrif^ roO ttxtp^q ka-ri . . . 
M Qtdrti^ KM If tii6riiQ roV varpb^ rd sIvm roC vtoG ia-ri. Thus HfJtoiOQ is unsatisfactory 
not only because it does not express complete likeness, but, above all, because it 
does not express the unity upon which everything depends. The Son cannot, like 
human sons, go away from the Father, (de decret. 20) for He is in a more intimate 
relation to Him that a human son is to his father; He is connected with the 
Father not as an accident of which we might make abstraction (1. c. 12), but as 
rb HZiov riiQ TetrpiK^Q v'X'oa-r^a-tuq (Orat. III. 65) or as to '/J/ov tiJc ova-fa^ rofj 
TarpdQ (frequently in de decret. Orat. I. 22), or as */iiov rtfc ova-t*^ rov &gov 
yiwvifA*. Athanasius uses the words "VJ/oc", "yyif^oc" frequently; they give the 
conception of Son a more extended meaning than it naturally has, so that the Son 
may not appear as 'i%u6gv cctt^SSq UfAoioi and consequently as irspoova-toQ (de decret. 
23). TAe substantial unity of Father and Son is the fundamental thought of 
Athanasius. Atzberger therefore correctly says (op. cit. p. 117) "There can be no 
doubt but that Athanasius conceived of the unity of the Father and the Son as a 
numerical unity of substance." In Orat. III. 3 if. where he puts himself to great 
trouble to state the problem that two are equal to one, he says : E/ km lirep6v sa-rtv 
UQ yewfifjLx 6 v/i^c, »\?^k rechrSv ia-rtv «^q 0eoi' km ?v sia-tv avrb^ km 6 Tarifp r^ 
t$i6TiiTt Kcti oiKitSrttrt rfJQ ^^a'CAIc ^^^ '^9 rocvrdniTt rifc l^*Sii Qe6riiroi. We cannot 
therefore help being astonished (with Zahn p. 20) to find that Athanasius declines 
to use the word fJLovoovo'toQ of the Son (see Expos, fidei 2: oVri viov^ropa ^po- 
voCfitv ^Q ol T,x^iX^ioi^ ^iyovTtQ iiovoovo'tov Kcti ohx ii^oovs-iov km kv rovrtft otvMp- 
oCvrtQ r6 eJvM v/dv); still he always says: filxv ifliatfjtsv km fidvijv QeSrtiTei roG 
^arp6Q, If the question is raised as to whether Athanasius thought of the Godhead 
as a numerical unity or as a numerical duality, the answer is: as a numerical 
unity. The duality is only a relative one — if we may write such an absurdity — 
the duality of archetype and type. • That the Arians called the Catholics "Sabel- 
lians" is expressly stated by Julian of Eclan. (August., op. imperf. V. 25). 

1 ©e^Tifc, flwo-/«, vTrda-raa-iit JJ/orifC tiJc ova-tecQ, 0tKgt6TiiQ t^c ohvix^ {vTFoa-rdvtui) 
are all used by Athanasius in reference to the Godhead as perfectly synonymous. 
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by itself and the Son another substance by itself and that these 
two are similarly constituted. This would do away with the 
unity of the Godhead. On the contrary, the Father is the 
Godhead ; this Godhead, however, contains in it a mystery which 
can only be approximately conceived of by men. It conceals 
within itself in the form of an independent and self-acting 
product something which issues from it and which also possesses 
this Godhead and possesses it from all eternity in virtue, not of any 
communication, but of nature and origin, — the true and real Son, 
the image which proceeds from the substance. There are not two 
divine ousias, not two divine hypostases or the like, but one ousia 
and hypostasis, which the Father and the Son possess. Thus the 
Son is true God, inseparable from the Father and reposing in the 
unity of the Godhead, not a second alongside of God, but simply 
reflection, express image. Son within the one Godhead which cannot 

He had no word by which to describe Father and Son as different subjects, and 
indeed he never felt it necessary to seek for any such word. We cannot call 
t$t6Tifi TjJ? otfo'ia^ anything special; for Athanasius by the very use of the wojd 
i$t6riiQ asserted the unity of the Father and Son. 'TTda-rxa-tQ and oua-tet are 
repeatedly described by him as identical; see de decret. 27; de synod. 41; ad 
Afros 4; ^ $i uTda-ruo'tQ ova-ix Iffri^ Koct ovHv ^AAo (nffieuv6fJtivov 'ix^t if otvrb rb 
'6v, BfTsp ^Upsfjt/ot^ Ztrxp^iv hvofi^st A.g'yuv . . . m yotp uTrdo'TSca-tQ Kat it ohvix vTraf^i^ 
S9-TIV (so still in the year 370). Tom. ad Antioch. 6: v'x-6a'r»a-tv fih ?^iyofi6v 
^yovfjtevoi Txvrbv shau slfeeiv vvda-rxa-iv km oho'iav. The divine substance is, how- 
ever, nothing other than to '6v (pure Being); see ad Afr. I.e. and the decret. 22; 
Godhead is the ova-ia ccKUT^A.ii7rT0i ... rb' 0fo$, ov^lv 'irtpov if rifv ova-tecv ahroO 
roG '6vT0Q a-ijfjtetiiftt. As opposed to this ^va-t^ is the nature which attaches to the 
substance as the complex of its attributes; Athanasius distinguishes it from owa-Za; 
hence the formula often used : Kxrot rfjv ovvietv xctt Kurk tjj v (pva-iv {e.g:. de synod . 
45) see also Tom. ad Antioch 6, where Athanasius after the words above quoted, 
continues: fAtetv $i ^povoCfjLSv hk rb ex rifc oua-i»Q roG lexTpbt; slvat rbv vlbv kxi 
$tk rifv rxvr6rttr» rif^ ^va-eu^' (zieev ykp dtdrvtra xxi fitxv ehcu Tijv rxvrniQ (^va-iv 
7ria-Ts6ofd,gv, Orat. I. 39: The Son is ^^a-st x«t' ova-txv raGret. When, however, 
Athanasius asserts the numerical unity of the Ousia of Father, Son, (and Spirit) 
he is thinking of it both as being that which we call '' substance " and also as 
what we call "subject", so that here again, too, what is obscure is not the unity, 
but the duality (triad) as in Irenseus. In de synod. 5 1 the conception of the Ousia 
as involving three substances, i.e., a common genus and two co-ordinate " brothers " 
ranged under it, is expressly rejected as *EAAjfv«v ipfiifvglxt. It is only the one 
passage: Expos, fid. 2, (see above) where Athanasius rejects jLtovoot/o-zoC) that betrays 
any uncertainty on his part. It stands quite by itself. Otherwise by ova-tx he 
understands the individual or single substance which, however, as applied to God, 
is the fulness of all Being, a view which allows him to think of this substance 
as existing in wonderful conditions and taking on wonderful shapes. 
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and ought not to be thought of apart from reflection, express 
image, and Son. He has everything that the Father has, for 
He actually possesses the ousia of the Father ; He is o[jt,oou(noqy * 
of the same substance. Only He is not actually the Father, for 
the latter is also His source and root, the Almighty Father, 
the only unbegotten principle. ' 

1 The meaning of this word will be clear from what was said in the preceding 
discussion. It signified oneness of substance, not likeness of substance, ^'unius 
substantise." Father and Son possess in common one and the same substance, 
substance in the sense of the totality of all that which they are. This is how 
Athanasius always understood the word, as Zahn (op. cit., pp. lo — 32) was the 
first to point out in opposition to the long current erroneous interpretations of it. 
It is in fact equal to r»vTo6a'to(i^ the meaning which the Semiarians also attached 
to it (Ephiph. H. 73. 1 1). Athanasius neither discovered the word, nor had he any 
special preference for it ; but he always recognised in it the most fitting expression 
wherewith to repel Arians and Eusebians; see on the adoption of the word into 
the Nicene Creed and the history of its interpretation, the discussions which follow. 

3 This is an important point in the Athanasian doctrine and balances in some 
degree the thoughts comprised in the word ^^ iiiooCvio^*' Prom some passages it 
certainly appears as if the statement that the Son has everything in common with 
the Father (according to Holy Scripture) except the name of Father (see Orat. III. 4 
fin; III, 6; de synod. 48, 49; frequently as in Orat. I. 61, the language is paradox- 
ical to the verge of absurdity) expressed a merely nominal distinction between 
Father and Son. According to this, He is either identical with the Father, or a 
part of the Father's substance, or an attribute of God, or a kind of pendicle 
which has emanated from the Father; but all these modes of conception were 
considered at the time to be " Sabellian " : they were condemned already. In order 
to escape them or rather because he himself considered them to be false, Athana- 
sius in the proper place strongly emphasised the idea that the Father is the entire 
monad, that He is the oipx^ ^^r the Son too, that it is in fact the ousia of the 
Father which the Son has received, that thus the conception of the Father as the 
sole 0f3c 9r«vToxp<^T«p inaintains the unity of the Godhead. The Father is the 
fjiiu ipx^ (Orat. IV. i) ; there are not two or three Fathers (III. 15); there is Sfv 
eliof; tff^TifTOC, which is the Father, but t^ etio^ roUrS tvn km hv t& vi& (1. c.) ; 
the Father is 6 SbSq. He alone is aurbQ 6 &86q, He alone is the unbegotten God 
(Expos, fid. I) ; the Son is a yivvmioi^ even though He has not come into being. 
Accordingly the Father is sufficient for Himself (Orat. II. 41), and »f ovviet roC 
freeTp6i ia-rtv »PX'^ ^^^ f^^ ^^ ^^7^ foG vloG, The ^^Sfioova-toQ" does not thus 
include any absolute co-ordination. According to Athanasius all men are dfioo^Ttoi 
relatively to each other, because they are 6/AO'ysve7^ and 6fAO^vg7q (de synod. 52 sg,) 
and yet spite of this we find amongst them superiority and subordination. The 
same is the case here. Athanasius maintains the inseparable unity of substance of 
Father and Son, the unity of the Godhead; but this idea is for him applicable 
only in virtue of another, according to which the Father has everything of Him- 
self while the Son has everything from the Father. Father and Son^ according to 
Athanasius^ are not co-ordinate equal substances^ but rather one single substance,^ 
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(4) The language used of Christ in Scripture to express what is 
human and belonging to the creature, has, always and only, refer- 
ence to the human nature which He took upon Him in order to re- 
deem men. Since He who is by nature God took upon Him a body 
in order to unite ^vith Himself what is by nature man in order that 
the salvation and deification of man might be surely accomplished, 
He also along with the body took to Himself human feelings. So 
complete, however, is the identity of the humanity of Christ with 
the nature of humanity as a whole that we may, according to 
Athanasius, refer the statements of Scripture as to a special 
endowment and exaltation of Christ, to the whole humanity. ' 
Complete too, however, was the union of the Son of God with 
humanity, which Athanasius, like Arius up to the time of the 
ApoUinarian controversy, usually thought of as " Flesh,** ** vesture 
of the Flesh.*' ' Because the body of the Logos was really His 
own body — although we must discard the thought of variation, 
of change ' — and because this union had become already perfect 
in Mary's body, * everything that holds good of the flesh holds 

7vhich involves the distinction of »px*i ^^^ ysvvfifj.oe^ and thus of principle and 
what is deduced^ and in this sense involves a subordination^ which, however, is not 
analogous to the subordination in which the creature stands to God. 

^ See Orat. I. 41 : TiJ; ivQpu^6rvir6i sTrtv >i t/\|/«o"/c, i.e.^ not of the humanity 
of Christ, but of humanity as a whole : c. 4a : When Scripture uses the word 
" «%«p/<7-aT0' " in reference to what God does to Christ, this is not said of the 
Logos, but on our account: h* >lf^SiQ kxi \j7rlp vifjLuv tovto tx^iv feept etvrov yi- 
ypx^raet. iia-rep yxp uq fivipuTFO^ 6 Xpivro^ xTriQctvt xect vy^coQtiy oVtwq uq MpenTTOQ 
XiysTKi X»fi^^vetv fhrtp ttx^^ ^'^ ^? ®^^C> "v» *k y^l'-M ^cta-p k^< ^ roictvrti 
BoQsla-ac x^f^i- The human race is thereby enriched, c. 43: By our kinship with 
the body of Christ we too have become a temple of God and are henceforth made 
sons of God, so that already in us the Lord is adored. "Therefore hath God 
also exalted Him" — this signifiies our exaltation. 

* So correctly Baur. I have not found Dorner's statement that the presup- 
position of a human soul occupies the background of the whole view of Athana- 
sius " of the incarnation and redemption as affecting the totality of man '* (op. cit. I. 
p. 957) to be supported by evidence. From what is alleged by Dorner it merely 
follows that Athanasius did not reflect on the subject. Baur, however, meanwhile 
goes too far when he expresses the opinion that Athanasius designedly left the 
human soul of Christ out of account; on the contrary, by the term "Flesh" he 
understood the whole substance of man, (see Orat. III. 30) and did not feel there 
was any necessity for studying the question as to the position occupied by the soul. 

3 Orat. IV. 31. 

« Orat. IV. 32—34. 
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good of the Logos also, and this is true of all sufferings even, — 
although He was not affected by them so far as His Godhead 
is concerned, * — and Mary is the mother of God. Athanasius 
also refers to the incarnate Logos the locus classicus of the 
Arians, Prov. VIIL 22, 23, ' with which Eustathius of Antioch 
likewise occupied himself. ' Finally, Athanasius spoke also of a 
TpoKOTri or progress in reference to the incarnate Logos, of an 
increase in the manifestation of God in the body of Christ, by 
which he means that the flesh was more and more completely 
irradiated by the Godhead : to ivdpcoTrtvov iv tjJ o-ocp/f TpoiKOTTsv^'^ 
(the human advanced in wisdom). 

How are the two mutually opposed doctrines to be judged 
from the standpoint of history, of reason, and of the Gospel? 
Each party charged the other with holding doctrines which 
involved contradictions, and, what is of more consequence, 
they mutually accused each other of apostasy from Christianity, 
although the Arians never advanced this charge with such 
energy as the opposite party. We have first of all to ascertain 
definitely how much they had in common. Religion and doc- 
trine are with both thoroughly fused together^ ' and, indeed, 
formally considered, the doctrine is the same in both cases, 
i.e., the fundamental conceptions are the same. The doctrine 
of the pre-existent Christ, who as the pre-existent Son of God 
is Logos, Wisdom, and world-creating Power of God, seems 
to constitute the common basis. Together with this both have 
a common interest in maintaining the unity of God and in 

1 Orat. I. 45, III. 30-33. 

3 Almost the whole second oratioa agaiost the Arians is devoted to the task 
of refuting the use made by them of this passage. 

s Theodoret, H. E. I. 8 

4 Orat. III. 53: Av^ivovTO^ iv ii^titiu roC ff-ufAxro^^ vvvivtmoro cv otvru xat >f 
rifc 6t6rtiroQ ^eevipua-i^ . . . rd UvSpufrtvov frpotKO^rsVy vTgp«v«^«7vov Kctr* bXtyov r^v 
iv6pu7rtvifv (pva-iv KOt dtoratovi^tvov xett '6py«vov tHIq a-e^taq vpoQ r^v ivipygtetv rif$ 

* Both thus occupy the stage of development which was described in Vol. III., 
pp. 113 — 118. We may say meanwhile, and what follows will prove it, that the fusion 
of a theoretical doctrine with religion was more thorough in the case of Arianism 
than with Athanasius. 
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making a sharp distinction between Creator and creature. 
Finally, both endeavour to base their doctrines on Scripture 
and at the same time claim to have tradition on their side, as 
is evident in the case of Arius from the introduction to the 
Thalia. Both are, however, convinced that the final word lies 
with Scripture and not with tradition. 

I. We cannot understand Arianism unless we consider that 
it consists of two entirely disparate parts. It has, first of all, 
a Christ who gradually becomes God, who therefore develops 
more and more in moral unity of feeling with God, progresses 
and attains his perfection by the divine grace. This Christ is 
the Saviour, in so far as he has conveyed to us the divine 
doctrine and has g^iven us an example of goodness perfectly 
realised in the exercise of freedom. When Arius calls this 
Christ Logos it appears as if he did this by way of accommoda- 
tion. The conception of Arius here is purely Adoptian. But, 
secondly, with this is united a metaphysic which has its basis 
solely in a cosmology and has absolutely no connection with 
soteriology. This metaphysic is dominated by the thought of 
the antithesis of the one, inexpressible God, a God remote from 
the world, and the creature. The working-out of this thought 
accordingly perfectly corresponds with the philosophical ideas 
of the time and with the one half of the line of thought 
pursued by Origen. In order that a creation may become 
possible at all, a spiritual being must first be created which 
can be the means whereby a spiritual-material world can be 
created. This cannot be the divine reason itself, but only the 
most complete image of the divine reason stamped on a created, 
freely acting, independent being. With this we have arrived 
at the Neo-platonic origination. Whether in order to find a 
means of transition to the world we are to speak of **God, 
the essential vov<; of God, the created Logos,** or "God, the 
created Logos, the world-spirit,** or are to arrange the terms in 
some other way, is pretty much a matter of indifference, and 
to all appearance Arius laid little stress on this. It is the 
philosophical triad, or duad, such as we meet with in Philo, 
Numenius, Plotinus etc. These created beings which mediate 
between God and the creature are, however, according to Arius, 
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to be adored, i,e., it is only as a cosmologist that he is a strict 
monotheisty while as a theologian he is a polytheist. This again 
perfectly corresponds to the dominant Hellenic view. Arius in 
fact occupies a place, so to speak, on the extreme left, for the 
energetic way in which he emphasises the thought that the 
second ousia has been created out of the free will of God, 
that it is foreign to the substance of God, that as a creaturely 
substance it is capable of change and definable, and, above all, 
the express assertion that this "Logos" and *'Son*' is "Logos'* 
and "Son" merely nominally, that in no sense whatever is an 
emanation or anything of that kind to be thought of here, but 
simply a creation^ is surprising even in the sphere of Hellenic 
philosophy. That this created Logos which made possible the 
further creation has appeared in Jesus Christ and has in human 
vesture developed into God and has therefore not been lowered, 
but on the contrary has been exalted by His being man, is 
accordingly what constitutes the uniting thought between the 
two parts of the system. 

In the other case, as here, the expressions " pre-existent Son 
of God,** "Logos,** "Wisdom** are plainly only an accom- 
modation. They are unavoidable, but not necessary, in fact 
they create difficulties. It clearly follows from this, however, 
that the doctrine of Origan does not constitute the basis of 
the system — in so far as its Christology is concerned — and that 
what it has in common with the orthodox system is not what 
is really characteristic of it, but is on the contrary what is 
secondary. The Arian doctrine has its root in Adoptianism, in 
the doctrine of Lucian of Samosata, ^ as is proved, above all, by 
the strong emphasis laid on the creaturehood of the Redeemer 
and by the elimination of a human soul. We know what 
signification this had for Origen. Where it is wanting we can 
no longer speak of Origenism in the full meaning of the word. 
But it is correct that the cosmological-causal point of view of 
Origen, this one side of his complicated system, was appropriated 

* See above p. 3, and ia arldition Athan. Orat. III. 51 : The view of Lucian 
of Samosata is the idea of the pure creaturehood and humanity of the Redeemer 

This is no mere trick of logic, although the alleged motive of the correction of the 
Adoptianist doctrine is assuredly incorrectly described. 
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by Arius, that is by Lucian. Meanwhile it has to be added that 
it was not peculiar to Origen. He made an effort to get beyond 
it; he balanced the causal-cosmological point of view, according 
to which the Logos is a heavenly KrlcrfiXy by the soteriological, 
according to which He is the essential and recognisable image 
of the Father, which constitutes an essential unity with the 
Father. Of this there is nothing in Arius. ^ 

Arianism is a * new doctrine in the Church ; it labours under 
quite as many difficulties as any other earlier Christological 
doctrine ; it is, finally, in one important respect, really Hellenism 
which is simply tempered by the constant use of Holy Scripture. 
It is a new doctrine ; for not only is the frank assertion of the 
creaturehood and changeableness of the Logos in this sharply 
defined form, new, spite of Origen, Dionysius Alex., Pierius and 
so on, but, above all, the emphatic rejection of any essential 
connection of the Logos with the Father. The images of the 
source and the brook, the sun and the light, the archetype and 
the type, which are almost of as old standing in the Church as 
the Logos-doctrine itself, are here discarded. This, however, 
simply means that the Christian Logos- and Son-of-God-doctrine 
has itself been discarded. Only the old names remain. But new 
too, further, is the combination of Adoptianism with the Logos- 
cosmology, and if the idea of two distinct Logoi and two Wis- 
doms is not exactly new, it is a distinction which had never 
before this been permitted. 

Athanasius exposed the inner difficulties and contradictions, 
and in almost every case we may allow that he has right on 
his side. A son who is no son, a Logos who is no Logos, a 
monotheism which nevertheless does not exclude polytheism, 
two or three ousias which are to be revered, while yet only 
one of them is really distinct from the creatures, an indefinable 
being who first becomes God by becoming man and who is 
yet neither God nor man, and so on. In every single point 
we have apparent clearness while all is hollow and formal, a 
boyish enthusiasm for playing with husks and shells, and a 

* We do not know whether or not Arius appealed to Origen. The later Arians 
undoubtedly quoted him in support of their views ; they seem, however, to have 
appealed most readily to Dionysius of Alex. See Athan. de sentent. Dionysii. 
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childish self-satisfaction in the working out of empty syllogisms. ^ 
This had not been learned from Origen, who always had facts 
and definite ends in view when he speculated. 

But all this might be put up with if only this doctrine were in 
any way designed to shew how communion with God is arrived 
at through Christ. This is what we must necessarily demand ; 
for what the ancient Church understood by "redemption*' was 
in part a physical redemption of a very questionable kind, and 
it would not necessarily have been anything to be regretted if 
anyone had emancipated himself from this "redemption.** But 
one has absolutely nowhere the impression that Arius and his 
friends are in their theology concerned with communion with 
God. Their doctrina de Christo has nothing whatever to do 
with this question. The divine which appeared on earth is not 
the Godhead, but one of its creations. God Himself remains 
unknown. Whoever expresses adherence to the above proposi- 
tions and does this with unmistakable satisfaction, stands up 
for the unique nature of God, but does this, however, only that 
he may not endanger the uniformity of the basis of the world, 
and otherwise is prepared to worship besides this God other 
"Gods** too, creatures that is; whoever allows religion to dis- 
appear in a cosmological doctrine and in veneration for a heroic 
teacher, even though he may call him "perfect creature,** 
jcrhfix TsKstoVy and revere in him the being through whom this 
world has come to be what it is, is, so far as his religious way 
of thinking is concerned, a Hellenist, and has every claim to be 
highly valued by Hellenists. ^ 

The admission that the Arians succeeded in getting a grasp 
of certain features in the historical Christ presented to us by 
the New Testament, cannot in any way alter this judgment. 
In this matter they were far superior to their opponents; but 
they were absolutely unable to make any religious use of what 
they perceived. They speak of Christ as Paul of Samosata 
does, but by foisting in behind the Christ who was exalted to 
be Lord, the half divine being, logos-creature, Xoyoq-ycritrfAX^ 

1 See the tractate of Aetius preserved in Epiphanius; but the older Arians had 
already acted in the same way. 

2 There are some good remarks on Arianism in Kaufmann, Deutsche Geschichte I., 
pp. 232, 234; also in Richter, Westrom. Reich, p. 537. 
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they deprived the most valuable knowledge they had of all 
practical value. Paul could say in a general way: rx ycpxrov- 
lj(,6vx r^ Xoycfi Ttjg cpvo'eug ovk 2%f/ swxivov rx ^a (7%f<rf/ ^tXixg 
xpxTovfisvx vTTspxivslTxi (what was accomplished by the Logos 
of nature deserves no praise, but what was accomplished in the 
state of love is to be praised exceedingly). Such a statement 
was made impossible for the Arians by the introduction of 
cosmological speculation. What dominates Paul's whole view 
of the question— namely, the thought that the unity of love and 
feeling is the most abiding unity, scarcely ever finds an echo 
amongst the Arians, for it is swallowed up by that philosophy 
which measures worth by duration in time and thinks of a 
half-eternal being as being nearer God than a temporal being 
who is filled with the love of God. We cannot therefore 
finally rate very high the results of the rational exegesis of 
christological passages as given by the Arians; they do not 
use them to shew that Jesus was a man whom God chose for 
Himself or that God was in the man Jesus, but, on the contrary, 
in order to prove that this Jesus was no complete God. Nor 
can we put a high value on their defence of monotheism either, 
for they adored creatures. What is alone really valuable, is the 
energetic emphasis they lay on freedom, and which they adopted 
from Origen, but even it has no religious significance. 

Had the Arian doctrine gained the victory in the Greek- 
speaking world, it would in all probability have completely 
ruined Christianity, that is, it would have made it disappear in 
cosmology and morality and would have annihilated religion in 
the religion. "The Arian Christology is inwardly the most unstable, 
and dogmatically the most worthless, of all the Christologies to 
be met with in the history of dogma.** * Still it had its mission. 
The Arians made the transition from heathenism to Christianity 
easier for the large numbers of the cultured and half-cultured 
whom the policy of Constantine brought into the Church. They 
imparted to them a view of the Holy Scriptures and of 
Christianity which could present no diflSculty to any one at that 
period. The Arian monodieism was the best transition from 
polytheism to monotheism. It asserted the truth that there is 

1 Schultz, Gottheit Christi, p. 65. 
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one supreme God with whom nothing can be compared, and 
thus rooted out the crude worship of many gods. It con- 
structed a descending divine triad in which the cultured were 
able to recognise again the highest wisdom of their philo- 
sophers. It permitted men to worship a demiurge together with 
the primal substance, Trpunj ova-lx\ it taught an incarnation 
of this demiurge and, on the other hand again, a theopoiesisy 
and was able skilfully to unite this with the worship of Christ 
in the Church. It afforded, in the numerous formulae which 
it coined, interesting material for rhetorical and dialectic exer- 
cises. It quickened the feeling of freedom and responsibility 
and led to discipline, and even to asceticism. And finally, it 
handed on the picture of a divine hero who was obedient 
even to death and gained the victory by suffering and patience, 
and who has become a pattern for us. When transmitted along 
with the Holy Scriptures, it even produced a living piety * 
amongst Germanic Christians, if it also awakened in them the 
very idea to which it had originally been specially opposed, 
the idea of a theogony. What was shewn above — namely, 
that the doctrine was new, is to be taken cum grano salis; 
elements which were present in the teaching of the Church 
from the very beginning got here vigorous outward expression 
and became supreme. The approval the doctrine met with 
shews how deeply rooted they were in the Church. We cannot 
but be astonished at the first glance to find that those who 
sought to defend the whole system of Origen partly sided with 
Arius and partly gave him their patronage. But this fact ceases 
to be striking so soon as we consider that the controversy 
very quickly became so acute as to necessitate a decision for 
or against Arius. But the Origenists, moreover, had a very 
strong antipathy to everything that in any way suggested 
** Sabellianism " ; for Sabellianism had no place for the pursuit 
of Hellenic cosmological speculation, /.^., of scientific theology. 
Their position with regard to the doctrine of Athanasius was 
thereby determined. They would rather have kept to their rich 
supply of musty formulae, but they were forced to decide for Arius* 

* The figure of Ulfilas vouches for this; his confession of faith (Halm. § 126) 
is the only Arian one which is not polemical. 
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II. Nothing can more clearly illustrate the perverse state of 
the problem in the Arian-Athanasian controversy than the 
notorious fact that the man who saved the character of Chris- 
tianity as a religion of living fellowship with God, was the man 
from whose Christology almost every trait which recalls the 
historical Jesus of Nazareth was erased. Athanasius undoubt- 
edly retained the most important feature — namely, that Christ 
promised to bring men into fellowship with God. But while he 
subordinated everything to this thought and recognised in 
redemption a communication of the divine nature^ he reduced 
the entire historical account given of Christ to the belief that 
the Redeemer shared in the nature and unity of the Godhead 
itself, and he explained everything in the Biblical documents 
in accordance with this idea.' That which Christ is and is for 
us, is the Godhead; in the Son we have the Father, and in 
what the Son has brought, the divine is communicated to us. 
This fundamental thought. is not new, and it corresponds with 
a very old conception of the Gospel. It is not new, for it was 
never wanting in the Church before the time of Athanasius. 
The Fourth Gospel, Ignatius, Irenaeus, Methodius, the so-called 
Modalism and even the Apologists and Origen — not to mention 
the Westerns — prove this; for the Apologists, and Origen too, 
in what they say of the Logos, emphasised not only His dis- 
tinction from the Father, but also His unity with the Father. 
The Samosatene had also laid the whole emphasis on the unity, 
although indeed he was not understood.^ But not since the days 
in which the Fourth Gospel was written do we meet with any- 

* Anyone, on the other hand, who, like Anus, held to the idea of a developing 
and struggling Christ was not able to conceive of Him as Redeemer, but only as 
teacher and example. This was the situation: the Bible accounts of Christ did not 
favour and establish the sole idea which was held at the time regarding fellowship 
with God and redemption, but, on the contrary, they interfered with it. 

3 Athanasius always appealed to the collective testimony of the Church in support 
of the doctrine which he defended. In the work, de decret, 25 sq., he shews that 
the words «x T»f; ova-ieci and 6fi,oo6vioi were not discovered by the Nicene Fathers, 
but, on the contrary, had been handed down to them. He appeals to Theognostus, to 
the two Dionysii and Origen, to the latter with the reservation that in his case 
it is necessary to distinguish between what he wrote yvfAvxa-rtK^Q and what he 
wrote of a positive character. It is one of the few passages in which he has 
thought of Origen. 
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one with whom the conviction is so definite, thought out with 
such an assurance of victory, expressed so strongly and so 
simply, and of such an absolute kind, as it is with Athana- 
sius. All the rest by introducing qualifying thoughts in some 
way or other, brought an element of uncertainty into their 
feeling of its truth, and impaired its strength. That in the age 
of Constantine during the greatest revolution which the Church 
has experienced and which was so fraught with consequences^ 
the faith represented by Athanasius was confessed with such 
vigour, is what saved the Christian Church. Its faith would 
probably have got entirely into the hands of the philosophers, 
its confession would have become degraded or would have been 
turned into an imperial official decree enjoining the worship of 
the " clear-shining Godhead *', if Athanasius had not been there 
and had not helped those who shared his views to make a 
stand and inspired them with courage. 

But at the beginning of the Fourth Century the form of ex- 
pression for the belief in the unity of the eternal Godhead and 
its appearance in Jesus Christ was already sketched out. It 
was as little allowable to think of a unity of living feeling, of 
will and aim alone, as of the perfect identification of the persons. 
The doctrines of the pre-existing Son of God, of the eternal 
Logos, but, above all, the view that everything valuable is 
accomplished in the nature only, of which feeling and will are 
an annex, were firmly established. Athanasius in making use 
of these presuppositions in order to express his faith in the 
Godhead of Christ, /.^., in the essential unity of the Godhead 
in itself with the Godhead manifested in Christ, fell into an 
abyss of contradictions. 

Unquestionably the old Logos doctrine too, and also Arianism, 
strike us to-day as being full of contradictions, but it was 
Athanasius who first arrived at the contradictio in adjecto in the 
full sense of the phrase. That the Godhead is a numerical 
unity, but that nevertheless Son and Father are to be dis- 
tinguished within this unity as two — this is his view. He teaches 
that there is only one unbegotten principle, but that never- 
theless the Son has not come into being. He maintains that 
the Divine in Christ is the eternal "Son", but that the Son 
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is as old as the Father. This Son is not to be thought of 
either as created, or as an attribute of God, or as an emana- 
tion or a part of God, and is therefore something wholly in- 
definable. The thought of a theogony is rejected as emphati- 
cally as that of a creation, and yet the thought of an active 
attribute is not in any sense to be entertained. The Father is 
perfect for Himself and is sufficient for Himself; indeed, although 
Father and Son have one substance, in the sense of a single 
nature, in common, still the Father alone is "the Gad'*, and 
is the principle and root of the Son also. Quot verba, tot 
scandalal 

Whatever involves a complete contradiction cannot be correct, 
and everyone is justified in unsparingly describing the contra- 
diction as such. This the Arians sufficiently did, and in so far 
as they assumed that a contradiction cannot be seriously 
accepted by anyone, and that therefore the view of Athanasius 
must at bottom be Sabellian, they were right. Two generations 
and more had to pass before the Church could accustom itself 
to recognise in the complete contradiction the sacred privilege 
of revelation. There was, in fact, no philosophy in existence 
possessed of formulae which could present in an intelligible 
shape the propositions of Athanasius. What he called at one 
time Ousia and at another Hypostasis, was not an individual 
substance in the full sense of the word, but still less was it a 
generic conception. 

If anything is clear, it is the fact that the thought of Atha- 
nasius — namely, the unity of the Godhead which rested in and 
appeared in Christ, could not be expressed under the traditional 
presuppositions of the pre-existing Son of God and the personal 
Logos existing from all eternity. We have here to do with the 
most important point in the whole question. The very same series 
of ideas which created the most serious difficulties for the 
Arians and which have been shewn to occupy a secondary place 
in their system, seriously hamper the doctrinal utterances of 
Athanasius; namely, the Logos doctrine of Origen and the 
cosmological-metaphysical conceptions which form the back- 
ground of statements regarding an historical person. The 
Arians required to have a created being, created before the 
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world, changeable, of the same nature as men, for their Christ, 
and had to banish all other determinations from their concep- 
tion, and so they could not ©ake use of the Logos of Philo 
and the Apologists; Athanasius required a being who was 
absolutely nothing else than the Godhead, and so the Logos 
referred to did not in any sense fit in with his doctrine. In 
both cases the combined Logos doctrine of Philo and Origen 
was the disturbing elefnent. And at bottom, — though unfortu- 
nately not actually, ^ — they both discarded it ; Arius when he 
distinguishes between the Logos nuncupativus which Christ is, 
and the actual Logos of God; Athanasius when he banishes 
the world-idea from the content of the^ sutstance which he 
adores in Christ, In the view of Ayus, Christ belongs in every 
sense to the world, /.^., to the spKereJof created things; in 
that of Athanasius he belongs in every sense to God, whose 
substance He shares. 

Arius and Athanasius both indeed occupy the standpoint of 
the theology of Origen which no one could now abandon ; but 
their religious and theological interests do not originate in it. 
In the gnosis of Origen everything spiritual stands to God in 
a two-fold relation ; it is His created work and yet it is at the 
same time His nature. This holds good in a pre-eminent sense 
of the Logos, which comprises all that is spiritual in itself and 
connects the graduated spheres of the spiritual substances, 
which, like it, have an eternal duration, with the supreme God- 
head. To this idea corresponds the thought that the creatures 
are free and that they must return from their state of estrange- 
ment and their Fall to their original source. Of this we find 
nothing either in Arius or in Athanasius. In the case of the 
former, the sober Aristotelian philosophy on the one hand 
reacts against this fundamental thought, and on the other, the 
tradition of the Christ who is engaged in a conflict, who in- 
creases and progresses towards perfection. In the case of 

1 They were not able, and did not dare, to discard it actually, because of 
John I. I f., on account of the Church tradition, and because of the scientific 
views of the time. As regards Athanasius, we have to keep in mind his idea of 
the Father as the p/^f* of the Son, and his other idea, according to which the 
world was actually made by the Son. 
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Athanasius what reacts against it is the ancient belief of the 
Church in the Father, the Ahnighty Creator of all things, and 
in the Son in whom the Father reveals Himself and has stooped 
to hold fellowship with man. 

It is thus not the case that the gnosis of Origen was simply 
halved between Arius and Athanasius ; on the contrary, it under- 
went a fundamental correction in the teaching of both. But it 
was no longer possible to avoid the *^vis inerttiB^* of the gnosis 
of Origen, the contrary formula which were held together by 
the idea of the Logos-cosmology as the basis for Christology.* 
And now the question was which of the two was to be adopted, 
the Logos-xT/V^ic or the Logos-5;60ozJ(r/cc formula. The former freed 
from the latter was indeed deprived of all soteriological content, 
but was capable of intelligent and philosophical treatment — 
namely, rational-logical treatment; the latter taken exclusively, 
even supposing that the distinction between the Son and the 
Father and the superiority of the Father were maintained in 
connection with it, simply led to an absurdity. 

Athanasius put up with this absurdity; * without knowing it he 
made a still greater sacrifice to his faith — the historical Christ. 
It was at such a price that he saved the religious conviction 
that Christianity is the religion of perfect fellowship with God, 
from being displaced by a doctrine which possessed many lofty 
qualities, but which had no understanding of the inner essence 
of religion, which sought in religion nothing but "instruction," 
and finally found satisfaction in an empty dialectic. 



1 Dionysius of Aleicandria was a genuine pupil of Origen, for he was equally 
prepared to maintain the other side of the system of Origen, when his namesake 
pointed out to him that by his one-sided emphasising of the one side, he had lost himself 
in highly questionable statements. Eusebius of Csesarea took up the same position. 

2 llie Nicene Creed sanctioned it. One of its most serious consequences was 
that from this time onward Dogmatics were for ever separated from clear thinking 
and defensible conceptions, and got accustomed to what was anti-rational. The 
anti-rational — ^not indeed at once, but soon enough — came to be considered as the 
characteristic of the sacred. As there was everywhere a desire for mysteries, the 
doctrine seemed to be the true mystery just because it was the opposite of the 
clear in the sphere of the profane. Even clear-headed men like the later members 
of the school of Antioch were no longer able to escape from absurdity. The 
complete contradiction involved in the *0/ioovo'ioq drew a whole host of contra- 
dictions after it, the further thought advanced. 

4 
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It was intended that the General Church-Council which was 
summoned by the Emperor to meet at Nicaea should, besides 
settling some other important questions, compose the controversy 
which already threatened to produce division amongst the 
Eastern bishops.* It met in the year 325, in summer apparently. 
There were present about 300 (250, 270) bishops, hardly so 
many as 318 as asserted by Athanasius at a later time; the 
correctness of this latter number is open to suspicion. The 
West was very poorly represented ; ^ the Roman bishop was 
not there, but he had sent two presbyters. The most impor- 
tant of the Eastern bishops were present. It is not clear how 
the business was arranged and conducted. We do not know 
who presided, whether Eustathius, Eusebius of Caesarea, or 
Hosius. It is undoubted, however, that Hosius exercised a very 
important influence in the Council. The Emperor at first gave 
the Council a free hand,* though he at once put a stop to 
private wrangling, and he energetically interfered at the most 
decisive moment, and in the character of a theologian inter- 
preted himself the formula to be adopted.* We may assume 
that at first he reckoned on the possibility that the Council 
would itself find some formula of agreement. He had, however, 
resolved, under the influence of Hosius, that in the case of 
this not being successfully carried out, he would enforce the 
formula which Hosius had agreed upon with Alexander. As 

1 For the sources and the literature referring to the Council of Nice see 
Herzog's R-Encykl., Vol. X. 2, p. 530 if. The accounts are meagre and frequently 
self-contradictory. We do not yet possess an exhaustive study of the subject. In 
what follows the main points only can be dealt with. I must renounce the idea 
of giving here the detailed reasons in support of the views I hold. See Gwatkin, p. 36 IF. 

- No one was present from Britain; though there were probably bishops from 
lUyria, Dacia, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa and also a Persian bishop. Eusebius 
(Vita III. 8) compares the meeting with that described in Acts II. 

8 Sozom. I. 18 ; we certainly cannot form any clear picture of what took place 
from the account given in this passage. 

^ This follows from the letter of Eusebius of Caesarea to his Church (Theodoret, 
H. E. I. 11), which we may regard as trustworthy in connection wiih this matter. 
Eusebius there distinguishes quite plainly two parties; (i) the party to which he 
himself belongs and (2) the party which he introduces with " ol il " (0/ ^l frpo- 
^^9-ti Tvii roV Sfioova-iov Tpoa-6iiKiiQ t^v^s rifv yp^^^v Tf^oiifx«0-/y, the Nicene Creed 
follows) and which he does not describe in more definite terms than by **etvTOt^* 
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regards the composition of the Council, the view expressed by 
the Macedonian Sabinus of Heraclea (Socr. I. 8), that the 
majority of the bishops were uneducated, is confirmed by the 
astonishing results. The general acceptance of the resolution 
come to by the Council is intelligible only if we presuppose 
that the question in dispute was above most of the bishops.* 
Of the "cultured" we have to distinguish three parties — namely, 
Arius and the Lucianists, who had Eusebius of Nicomedia for 
their leader; the Origenists, the most important man amongst 
whom was Eusebius of Caesarea, who was already highly 
celebrated ; ^ and Alexander of Alexandria with his following, 
to which the few Westerns also belonged.' The Arians came 
to the Council confident of victory; as yet nothing was pre- 
judged; the Bishop of Nicaea himself was on their side and 
they had relations with the Court. 

All were apparently at one in thinking that the Council could 
not break up without establishing a standard of doctrine, 
(tt/Vt/^, (jLxdvifjLX,) Those in the East possessed neither a uniform 
nor a sufficiently authoritative symbol by which the controversy 
could be settled. The Lucianists accordingly — who may have 
been about twenty in number, not more at any rate — produced, 
after deliberation, a confession of faith which was communicated 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia and embodied their doctrine in un- 
ambiguous terms. They did this without having previously come 
to an understanding with the Origenists. This was a tactical 
blunder. The great majority of the bishops rejected this rule 
of faith which was decisively in favour of Arianism/ Even 
the "Conservatives" must have been unpleasantly affected by 
the naked statement of the Arian doctrinal system. The sup- 

1 With the exception of the bishops whom their contemporaries and our earliest 
informants have mentioned by name, there do not seem to have been any capable 
men at the Council. 

2 It is worthy of note that Eusebius in the letter just cited does not introduce 
the Arians as a special party, but merely hints at their existence. The middle 
party stood, in fact, very near to them. 

* Athanasius (de decret. 19 sq. ad Afros 5, 6, de synod. 33 — ^41) mixes up the 
two opposition-parties together. 

< See Theodoret I. 6: fin.; he relies upon the account of Eustathius. In addition 
Athanas., Encycl, ad epp. iEgypt 13, de decret. 3. 
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porters of Arius were now in the greatest perplexity owing to 
the unforeseen turn which events had taken. In order to be able 
to keep their position at the Council at all, they, with the 
exception of two who remained firm, withdrew this sketch of 
their doctrine, and now made up their minds to follow the lead 
of the Origenists in order to secure at least something. Eusebius 
of Caesarea now came to the front. No one was more learned 
than he; no one was more intimately acquainted with the 
teaching of the Fathers. He had good reason to hope that 
he would be able to speak the decisive word. If there was a 
general conviction that in everything it was necessary to abide 
by the ancient doctrine of the Church, then there seemed to* 
be no one more fitted to define that ancient doctrine than the 
great scholar who was also, moreover, in the highest favour 
with the Emperor. His formulae were, "the created image", 
"the reflection originating in the will", "the second God'*^ 
etc' He could, if needful, have accepted the Arian formulae ; those 
of Alexander he could not adopt, for he saw in them the 
dreaded Sabellianism which meant the death of theological 
science. Eusebius accordingly laid a creed before the Council.^ 
He was convinced that all could and must unite on the basis 
supplied by it, and as a matter of fact no better conciliatory 
formula could be imagined.' Still Eusebius considered it neces- 

1 See the characteristic passage Demonstr. IV. 3 : m fiiiv avyii oh kutx Tpoatpso'tv 
ToG (puTOQ eKXdfJLTtt. Kotr& rt H ri^i ovo'/ecQ a-vfipi^tfi^^ ^;i^«p/0'rov. 6 dl v^q Kurk 
yvufiviv xou 'TTpoeefpso'tv sJkuv v'Treo'rij roO vocrpSf;. ^ovXiiditi ykp 6 SebQ ysyovsv vhV 
vxriip Kou (^iSi itvrtpov xark tfAvtx iotvr^ a^u/iotwiJtivov vfrto'T^a'XTO. 

2 According to Eustathius (in Theodoret I. 7) the creed of the strict Arians was 
composed by Eusebius of Nicomedia; at least I think that it must be the latter 
who is referred to in what is said in that passage : c&c ii g^tfrtlro t^q ttio-tsuq 6 
rpdroQj hvapyijQ /jth 'i^syxoQ rd ypifJtfjLxriiQ Eva-t^/ov yrpou^^A^tro ^^uv^^fiietQ. svt 
9r^vr«y $i ivetyvua-dh ohriKei <rvfJL<^ophv fJih ao'T^d/AtiTov rij^ tKrpoTriiQ %ittKx toI^ 
avrviKdoii Tpevievst, aivx^viiv i^ayviKiffrov r^ ypA^ocvrt yraptlxtv. It is impossible 
that it can be the creed of Eusebius of Caesarea which is referred to here., for the 
latter (1. c. I. 1 1) expressly notes that his creed after having been communicated 
to the Council was substantially accepted. Whether we have a right to call the 
creed which he produced simply "Baptismal Creed of the Church of Caesarea,'^ 
is to me questionable, judging from the introduction to it given in the letter to 
his Church. 

' The creed is contained in the letter of Eusebius to his Church. See Theodoret 1. 1 : 
Uto'rti/ofJttv itQ %v» Ofoy vctripa 9FavTOxp^ropctf rov rSv ux^vruv 6petr&v rt kou 
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sary to tack on to it an anti-Sabellian addition/ According to 
Eusebius the Creed was unanimously pronounced orthodox,' 
still the imperial will already made its influence felt here. The 
Arians were doubtless well pleased to get off on these terms. 
But Alexander and his following demanded a perfectly plain 
rejection of Arianism. They went about it in an extremely 
adroit fashion inasmuch as they accepted the basis of the Creed 
of Caesarea, but demanded that its terms should be made more 
precise. We know from Eusebius himself that the Emperor 
sided with them, and so far as he was concerned resolved to 
incorporate in the Creed the word ^'ofi,oov(nog'\ which was sug- 
gested to him by Hosius.' But the matter was not settled by 
the mere insertion of a word. It was pointed out that the 
Creed of Caesarea contained formulae which might favour the 
Arian view. Its supporters were already put in the position of 
defendants. Accordingly, the Alexandrian party presented a 
very carefully constructed doctrinal formula which was repre- 
sented as being a revised form of the Creed of Caesarea * and 

aopetruv To/ifr^v, km eiQ Sfv« xvptov 'Iif^-oi/v Xpia-rdVy rov roO BtoV A^yov, Beov Ix 
Oeo0, ^Q Ix ^ur6^y (f«^v ex (fwifC* vibv fiovoyeini, ^purdroxov ^do^Q xr/VeMC. *po 
"KoivToav r«v aiavwv ex roC varpoQ ytyevvtifAevov^ h* oZ xeu iyivero rk ^xvrety rdv 
itac rjf V iiiAMTtpetv vctrnipiay <retpiu^ivret km ev uvdpMXOti vo?ur€V9'AfJL§v6¥ km frMvrx 
KM iveta-rdvru r$ rphfi ^t^tpet iteti eneMvret TpoQ rov ^aripa km ifievra T«Aivlv 

^0|^ Kp7vM ^&VTOtQ KM VtKpO^q, KM SIQ Vv W^eVfJLX HyiOV. 

1 Tovruv 'iKa^-rov glvM km vxdpxsiv vto-rtvovrtQ^ icetripoi aAifd/y^c fretripet^ km 
vtbv iXii^ty&i v!6vy wsG/jl^ rt ayiov aXtf^ivSt; ^veCfta ayiov, Ka^k km 6 xupto^ fifiSv 
aToa-ri^^Mv ilf rb Ktipvypta tovq iavrov /jLoBifraQ ttfrf Matt. XXVUI. 19 follows. 

* TolCt^q i/^* if/^£v tKTt^tta'fi^ rfJQ frivT9U<i ovitU ^cipfiv &m?Myictq T6xoQy «AA' 
avT^q re xpSrof 6 Qto^iPJa-refroq iifjutv ^aa-iAsi/Q 6p^6reera irtptix^*^ avrifv ifiapr^- 
ptfo-fv, oVtu re km ietvrbv <ppa»glv a'vimiJLoX6yii9'e' kxi ravry tovq T^vra^ o-vyKOTU' 
Ti9ta-6Mt vvoypd^tiv rt roiq idy^tao-i km 0'VfjL^uve7v ro^rotf uuroii truptxtf^tvtro (I. 1 1). 

3 According to Eusebhis, however, the Emperor himself added an interpretation 
of the 'OfJLOouo-toQ. We read in the letter of Eusebius, immediately after the words 
cited in the foregoing note: cvd^ fidvov vpoa-syypet^vroQ ptj/jLoroQ roV 'Oftoovviov^ 
% KM ulrbQ fipfAi^vtvo't Xtyuit Uri i*ii Kcirk o^afiArttv wei6s xiyoiro 'Ofioo6vto(;^ oVre 
Koerk ita/pto'tv, oVrt K»rA rtva ceTPorofiiiv ex roO TocrpbQ viroa-rfivM . . . 6ttotq ii km 
aropptiroiQ ^6yoii fepov^Ku rk rotuf/rec votiv. The word is thus only intended to 
express the mystery! 

* Eusebius in an ill-concealed tone of reproach says oi Zl (/.^., the Alexandrians) 
'Kpo^Ao'ti rifc "^ofi 'O/Jtoovo'tov 'jepov^Kfi^ n^vie rifv ypa^iiv (/.^., the Nicene Creed) 
TCTonfXdM-/, that is, they have corrected my proposed creed not only here but 
in other passages also. 
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in which some think they can recognise, in addition to the 
contributions of the Alexandrians, the hand of Eustathius of 
Antioch and of Makarius of Jerusalem.^ (0 I^ place of iT^vTOJV 
opxTuv etc., ("of all seen things whatsoever"), there was put by- 
preference Toivroov opxToov ("of all seen things"), in order to ex- 
clude the creation of the Son and Spirit ; * (2) in place of the 
Logos at the beginning of the second article, the ^^ Son'' was 
put, so that all that follows refers to the Son;^ (3) the words 
%Bov ix, 0£oD ("God of God") were extended to yswyjiivrx sjc 
rov TTxrpog fzovoysvij €>€ov iz &€ov ("begotten of the Father only 
begotten God of God"), but in the final discussion, however, 
between fiovoyavii and ©£0v the words rovr'* hrh ax, ryjg oiifrixg 
rov TTXTpog ("that is of the substance of the Father") were 
further inserted, because it was observed that otherwise the 
opposition party might be able to put their doctrine into the 
proposition;'* (4) the unsatisfactory descriptions ^ccijv ex ^uijc 
("life of life"), xpoororoxov Trxtrj^g xrifrsoog ("the first-born of every 
creature"), 'Trpo ttxvtccv xlavuv ix rov Trxrpog ysyevvvifisvov ("be- 
gotten of the Father before all ages"), before 5/' ovy etc., were 
deleted, and in their place the following was put : (dah ccKvihvov 
ax ®aov ciKvi6ivov^ yavwidavrx^ ov TroiviUvTX^ S/' ov rx ttxvtx ayavaro 
("true God of true God, begotten, not made, by whom all 
things were"). At this point, however, a further insertion was 
made, and this once more in the course of the discussion itself, * 
at what too was not at all a suitable place — namely, after 
^' TToividavTx'' ("made"), the words o[j(,oov(rm r^ Tr^rp/ ("of the 
same substance with the Father"), because it was observed that 
none of the other terms excluded the Arian evasions; (5) the 
indefinite av xvdpuTrotg TroKiTavtrxf^avov (" having lived amongst 
men") was replaced by the definite ""avxvipaTrviorxvTX ("having 

1 See Hort., 1. c, p. 59 and my article in Herzog, R.-Encyklop., Vol. VIII., p. 214 ff. 

2 See Gwatkin, p. 41. 

3 The "Logos" is wholly absent from the Nicene Creed; after what has been 
adduced above this will cause as little astonishment as the fact that neither Atha- 
nasians nor Arians took any offence at its exclusion. 

4 See on this what is told us by Athanasius, 1. c. The clumsy position of the 
words which mutilate the conception iiovoytyvi &iov^ further proves that they are 
an insertion made at the very last. 

* See Athanasius, 1. c. 
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become incarnate"); and (6) finally, in order to exclude all 
ambiguity, the condemnation of the Arian catchwords was 
added on to this.* 

The opposition parties did not yield without debates, in which 
the Emperor himself took part.* We do not know the details 
of the discussions, but we gather from the accounts of Athana- 
sius that the Eusebians made still further proposals of a concili- 
atory kind and attempted to produce new catchwords.* The 
nature of their objections to the Alexandrian outline of doctrine 
may be gathered from the irenic explanation which Eusebius 
gave to his Church in Caesarea as well as from the objec- 
tions which later on were brought against the Nicene Creed. 
They fought against ix. r^g ov(rixg ("of the substance**) and 
o[ioo6(Tioq because (i) they believed they saw in these words a 
materialising of the Godhead, which made it a composite sub- 
stance comprising emanations or parts; because (2) they could 
not help seeing in the ofjLOo6<nog a SabeUian definition too, and 
because (3) the words did not occur in Holy Scripture. This 
last reason was specially decisive. In many parts of the Church 
there was still a shrinking from the definite adoption of un- 
biblical terms for the expression of the Faith.^ In addition to 

* The doctrinal formula in accordance with this was worded as follows. (The 
differences above discussed between it and the Creed of Csesarea are to be explained 
as the result of the influence exercised by the Jerusalem and Antiochian Creed). 
The textual proofs are enumerated in Walch, Bibl. symb., p. 75 sq., Hahn, § 73, 
74, and Hort. 1. c; — slight variations occur — : Uia-TSvofJLSv sIq 'ivx &sbv 7F»ripx 
Tavroxpdropae, frdyruv 6pxT&v re km eiopxruv Trotftnjv^ xxt eiQ livx xvptov ^Itfo'oGv 
Xpia-r6yy rbv w/ov roG QsoVy yevvij6gvrx sk toG TxrpdQ fJtovoysv^ — tout* eo'rtv ex r^i; 
ovvixQ roG 7rxrp6q — ®scv ix 0eot7, (p&^ kx cpurdQt Ssbv «Aifd/vdv ix &ioG iAifd/vot/, 
yevvfiQevrx oh TOtfiUvrx — df^oovo'iov r^ ^xrpt — J/' o5 rx fr&vrx iysvsro, rx $s iv 
r^ ovpxyta xxi rh iv r^ 7^, rbv ^i" >if^&Q tovq xv&puTrovQ xxi $ix Ttjv ^fisripxv 
a-MTiipixv xxre^Sovrx xxt a-xpxoif&gvrx^ ivxvQpwTiia'X'jrXj 7rx&6vTXy xxt xvxo-rdvrx r$ 
rpiry fif^epx^ xve?^,&6vTX etq [rov^l ovpxvovt;, ipx^fisvov xp7vxt ^eSvrxQ xxt vsxpovQ^ xxt 
etQ rb xytov 'TFvtGfjLx. 

Tot/c H ?Jyovrx(i* "^Hv vorl Urs ohx ^v xxi Trph ysvv>i&)jvxt ovx ^v, xxt Hrt i% ovx 
'6vTUv iyeverOy tj i% iripxq vvofrrtkc'suq if ova-tx^ cp^a-xovrx^ stvxt [if xrio'rdv] if 
rpsTTOv If «AAo/Mrcv rbv vlbt roG &soG [toutovq] xvxQgfJtxrt'^et m xx^oXixij [xxi xrotr- 
r0A/xif] lxxA)fO'/a. 

3 Eusebius in Theoderet, H. £. I. 1 1 : ipwri^a'si^ rotyxpoGv xxt ^Troxpio'stQ iv- 
TsG6gv xvsxtvoGvrOy i^xa-xvi^gro 6 TiOyog rif$ Btxvo/x^ r&y sipvifiivuv. 

' See Athan. de decret. 19, 20; ad Afros 5, 6. 

* Still Gwatkin, p. 43, goes too far when he asserts that " the use of 'iypai^x in 
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this there was the fact that the ofj(^oo6(nog had before this been 
rejected at Antioch.* But the will of the Emperor decided the 
matter. Respect for the Emperor, his express declaration that 
there was a desire not to endanger the absolute spirituality of 
the Godhead, the wish to conclude a grand work of peace — 

a creed was a positive revolution in the Church." It is quite impossible to main- 
tain this in view, for example, of the Creed of Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 

^ See on fjtoovo'toi^ which the Gnostics were the first to use, and on its meaning and 
history Vol. III. 141 f., 221; above pp. 15 f., 32—35; I. 257; II. 259, 352, 3545 
iii. 45. On the older ecclesiastical use of olv(ei, vTdo'retvi^, vTroxiffitvov^ above all in 
Origen, see the scholarly discussions by Bigg (the Christian Platonists, p. 164 if.). 
"Ousia is properly Platonic, while hypostasis, a comparatively modern and rare 
word, is properly Stoic" . . . Hypokeimenon already in Aristotle means the sud- 
staniia materialise l/Aif quae determinatur per formam or ohviot, cui inhaerent 9rid>f 
9vyL^t^yiK6rot . . . the theological distinction between the terms ova-tec and vTSa-retTtQ 
is purely arbitrary." On the conception of hypostasis see Stentrup, Innsbrucker 
Zeitschr. f. Kath. Theologie. 1877, p. 59 ff. The question as to who brought for- 
ward the Sfioo^a-tOQ again after it had been condemned at Antioch, is an important 
one. It does not occur in the letters of Bishop Alexander. Athanasius had never 
any special preference for the word. It is found only once in the Orat. c. Arian 
(Orat. I. 9), and in the undoubtedly conciliatory work, de synod., 41, he admits 
that importance does not attach so much to the word as to the thing. The concep- 
tions "«i'(^Tifc" and '•« Tifc owa-/«c" would have served the purpose so far as he 
himself was concerned. Such being the state of the case one may reasonably 
assume that the word was not revived by any one belonging to the Eastern Church, 
since its rejection at Antioch must have stood in the way of this, but rather that 
some one in the West went back upon it, and Hosius is the only one we can 
think of as the likely person. This hypothesis is strengthened by the following 
considerations : (i) According to the testimony of Eusebius of Caesarea there can be 
no doubt that the Emperor himself energetically defended the word Sfioova-to^^ but 
the Emperor was dependent on Hosius; (2) Athanasius (hist. Arian. 42) says of 
Hosius: ovTOQ hv Nixxtoi Tia-rtv s^s^srOj (3) the Western-Roman doctrine was the 
substantial unity of Father and Son; the Alexandrian bishop was accused before 
the Roman bishop Dionysius on the ground that he was unwilling to use " ifioovo'io^ " 
and in Rome the accused excuses himself for not using it^ and it is the Roman 
bishop who in his letter stated in energetic language the Kvipvyfiu rHi (xovocpxtotQ* 
the VivStrbcu r^ &t^ rov A^yov, and the ov xccrecixtpt^ttv r^v fiov^^ot. I therefore 
conjecture that the word had been retained in Rome, /.^., in the West, since the 
time of the controversy of the Dionysii, that when the occasion offered it was once 
more produced in the East, and that the Alexandrians then accepted the word 
because they themselves had no belter short catchword at their command. This 
explains why Athanasius always treats the expression as one which was suitable 
so far as the actual fact to be expressed was concerned, but which as regards its 
form was for him a foreign term. He could not, it is true, go quite so far as 
Luther (Opp. reform. V., p. 506): "Quod si odit anima mea vocem homousion et 
nolim ea uti, non ero haereticus. Quis enim me coget uti, modo rem teneam, quae 
in concilio per scripturas definita est? Etsi Ariani male senserunt in fide, hoc 
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this doctrinal declaration * of the entire Church was, moreover, 
something new and imposing — induced the Conservatives, />., 
the Origenists and those who did not think for themselves, to 
fall in with what was proposed. They all subscribed with the 
exception of two, and at the same time salved their con- 
sciences in different ways by mental reservations.' The Lucianists 

tamon optime, sive malo sive bono animo, exegerunt, ne vocem profanam et novam 
in regulis fidei statui liceret." Finally, the statement of Socrates (III. 7) which 
indeed has been rejected by most, is decisive. According to this Hosius during 
his stay in Alexandria — before the Nicene Council — had discussed ovvix and 
vTTo^Tcea-iQ. At the first glance that undoubtedly seems unworthy of belief, because 
it is a Va-rspov-xpSrspov ; but as soon as we remember the work of TertuUian, adv. 
Prax., which is the most important dogmatic treatise which the West produced 
previous to Augustine and which cannot have been unknown to HosiUs, everything 
becomes clear. In this work in which TertuUian bears witness to the strong 
influence exercised upon him by Monarchianism spite of the fact that he is opposing 
it, no thought is so plainly expressed as this, that Father, Son, and Spirit are 
unius substanticB^ i.e.^ ofjtoovo'ioi (Vol. II., p. 259 ff.). Along with this, however, we have 
the idea clearly developed, that Father, Son, and Spirit are different " personae " 
(see ^.^., c. 3: "proximse personce^ consortes substantia patris", 15; "visibilem et 
invisibilem deum deprehendo sub manifesta et personali distinctione condicionis 
utriusque"; see also the conception of "personales substantige ** in adv. Valent. 4). 
These personae are also called by TertuUian "formae cohaerentes ", "species indi- 
visae*', "gradus'' (c. 2, 8), and in fact even simply "nomina'* (c. 30), and this 
gives his representation as much a Monarchian appearance as the appearance of an 
immanent Trinity (for a more detailed examination, see the appendix to this chapter). 
It is from this source, and also from Novatian who in his work, de trinitate, adopted 
the thoughts of TertuUian, that the theology of Hosius is derived. He may very 
probably, along with TertuUian, have already spoken of "personae", side by side 
with the "unius substantiae" which the entire West possessed belief in, in accord- 
ance with the baptismal formula, for this is what it was understood to be. (See ' 
Hilar., de trinit. II. i. 3; Ambros. de myster. 5 fin). That his formula was : "unius 
substantiae tres personae" where persona is certainly to be conceived of rather 
as species or forma — not as "substance" — is very probable. The Western Hippolytus, 
moreover, (c. Noet. 14) also spoke of one God and several frosopeia^ and so too 
did the Western Sabellius, and Tert. (1. c. c. 26) says bluntly: "ad singula nomina 
in personas singulas tinguimur.'* Only this point must remaiq undecided — namely, 
whether Hosius already actually translated "persona" by " vv^a-raa-tQ" It is not 
probable, since in the so-called Creed of Sardica he used vx69'r»a-iQ as zz. oho'tu 
(substantia). That his main catchword was fitx oha-tx follows from what he says 
in his letter to Narcissus of Neronias (Euseb. c. Marcell., p. 25). 

1 This is what the Nicene Creed was primarily intended to be, and not a 
baptismal creed, as the anathemas prove. 

2 Theonas of Marmarika and Secundus of Ptolemais refused and were deposed 
and banished, and the same thing happened in the case of Arius and some pres- 
byters. Arius was specially forbidden by the Council to enter Alexandria, Sozom I. 20. 
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who up till now had to all appearance been united together 
in an indissoluble friendship, were unprincipled enough to- 
sacrifice their old comrade Arius.^ He was condemned as the 
scapegoat, and the Emperor, anxious to protect with the strong 
hand the unity which had been won, gave orders that the books 
of Arius should be burned and that his adherents should hence- 
forth be called **Porphyrians**, i,e., should be placed on a level 
with the worst enemies of Christ." To the Alexandrian Church 
he wrote: o rotg rpixycotrioig vipefrsv switTKOXOiq ovVav sa-riv arepov vj 
rov 0foD 7v«jC*>^, (j(,iXi(TT» ys ottov to ccyiov Trvsvf/^x rotouruv tea} 
ryj^^tJcovTuv ccv^pav rxTg iixvoixig iyKslfisvov rJjv Sslxv (Sov^tifriv 
i^sCpuTKTsv^ ("what satisfied the three hundred bishops is 
nothing else than the judgment of God, but most of all where 
the Holy Spirit being present in the thoughts of men such as 

The evasions to which the Lucianists and Origenists had recourse in order to- 
justify their conduct to themselves, can be studied in the letter of Eusebius to his 
Church. Eusebius interprets "«x rifC oua-ix^ roG frarpOQ" as equal to '^He has His- 
existence from the Father" (!), " yewiidevrx oh ^oiviQevrx " as equivalent to " the Son is- 
not a creature like the rest of the creatures ", Ofioova-io^ as SfMotovo'toQ^ meaning f^ovo) 
r& TXT fit rSt yeyevvifKdrt kxtx Teivrx rpdfeov HfxotoQ and not out of a foreign, 
substance. The worst shift of all is undoubtedly when Eusebius writes to his Church 
that he has (now) rejected the formula ^v ttot^ \irs ovk 5", because we ought not 
to use any unbiblical expressions whatsoever (but ^Ofioovvtoi !) and because the 
Son did indeed exist already before His incarnation. But that was not the point 
at all! Tlgyrovde rt $etv6v^ says Athanasius (de decret. 3), with justice, of this passage 
in the letter. 

1 They afterwards asserted no doubt that they had not subscribed the ana- 
themas, but only the positive doctrine of the Nicene Creed (Socr. I. 14). However^ 
Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Nicaea were, notwithstanding this, banished 
soon after; they were suspected by the Emperor of being Arians and intriguers; 
see the strongly hostile letter of Constantine in Theodoret I, 19. 

2 Socr. I. 9; those with Arian books in their possession were even to be 
punished with death. 

3 L. c. Other writings of Constantine in the same place. The synodal-epistle in 
Theodoret I. 9, Gwatkin, p. 50, has proved that in the respect shewn by Athanasius 
for the Nicene Council there is no trace "of the mechanical theory of conciliar 
infallibility." It is necessary to guard against exaggerated ideas of the extent to 
which the decree of the Nicene Council was accepted. It can be proved that in 
the East (see g.^.y Aphraates' Homilies) and still more in the West, there were 
numerous bishops who did not trouble themselves about the decree and for whom 
it had no existence. It was not till after the year 350 that men began to think 
over the Nicene Creed in the West, and to perceive that it contained more than a 
mere confirmation of the ancient Western belief in the doctrine of monarchy. 
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these and so ripe in years, made known the Divine will*'). He 
persecuted the Arians, and the orthodox approved of what he did. 
They are thus responsible along with him for the persecution. 
The Arians at a later date only carried on what the orthodox 
had begun. 

The correct faith had triumphed and — the Bishop of Alex- 
andria.^ The Council of Nicaea is the first step taken by the 
Bishop of Alexandria in aspiring to the primacy of the East. 

2. TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIUS.^ 

Never again in the history of the Church has there been a 
victory so complete and so quickly secured as that at Nicaea, 
and no other decision of the Church approaches it in impor- 
tance. The victors had the feeling that they had set up for all 
ages' a "warning notice against all heresies" ((rry^XoypxCplx 
xxTx 7rx7uv xipifreav), and this estimate of the victory has con- 
tinued to be the prevailing one in the Church.* The grand 
innovation, the elevation of two unbiblical expressions to the 
rank of catchwords of the Catholic Faith, insured the unique 
nature of this Faith. At bottom not only was Arianism rejected, 
but also Origenism; for the exclusive 'OfioovtrtOi; separated the 
Logos from all spiritual creatures and seemed thus to do away 
with scientific cosmology in every form. 

But it was just because of this that the strife now began. 
The Nicene Creed effected in the East a hitherto unprecedented 
concord, but this was amongst its opponents, while its friends, 
on the other hand, felt no genuine enthusiasm for its subtle 
formulae. The schismatic Meletians of Egypt made common 
cause with the Arians and Origenists; those of the bishops 

^ The victory of the Bishop of Alexandi'ia may be studied above all in the Canons 
of Nicaea. They have not so far been treated of from this point of view. 
3 In what follows I give merely a sketch ; the details belong to Church history. 
3 Athanas. ad Afros II. and elsewhere. 

* Up to time of the Chalcedonian Creed the conceptions Homoousia and 
Orthodoxy were quite identical; the latter involved no more than the former. Thus 
the orthodoxy of Origen is for Socrates (VI. 13) undoubted, just because none of 
his four chief opponents (Methodius, Eustathius, ApoUioaris, and Theophilus) charge 
him with heresy in reference to his doctrine of the Trinity. 
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who were indiflferent or stupid were induced to oppose it by 
the bugbear of Sabellianism and by the unbiblical shape in 
which the new faith was formulated. Society was still for the 
most part heathen, and this heathen society openly sided with 
the anti-Nicenes ; the Jews too, who were still influential, ranged 
themselves on this side. The clever sophist Asterius was able, 
as ** travelling professor", to interest large numbers in "the 
one Unbegotten". But, above all, the two Eusebiuses sought again 
to be masters of the situation. The one necessarily strove in 
the first instance to regain his seat, the other to make the 
weight of his untouched personal authority once more felt in 
theology also. What their mutual relationship was is not clear ; 
in any case they marched separately and struck unitedly/ 
The Nicomedian always thought first of himself and then of 
his cause; the Bishop of Caesarea saw science and theology 
disappear in the movement which received its impulse from 
Alexandria. Both, however, had made up their minds not to 
part company with the Emperor if they could not otherwise 
succeed in managing him. The great mass of the bishops 
always were, in accordance with this policy, purely ** imperial". 
With regard to the strict Arians, however, it must be admitted 
to their credit that during the whole controversy they were as 
little willing to accept as authoritative the decisions of the 
Emperors in matters of faith as were Athanasius, Hilary, and 
Lucifer. 

When Constantine interfered in the great controversy, he had 
only just come to the East. He was under the guidance of 
Western bishops, and it was Western Christianity alone with 
which he had hitherto been acquainted. And so after an abortive 
attempt to compose the controversy, he had accomplished the 
*'work of peace" at Nicaea in accordance with Western views. 
But already during the years which immediately followed he 
must have learned that the basis upon which he had reared it 
was too narrow, that, above all, it did not meet the requirements of 

1 The best investigation regarding Eusebius of Nicomedia is contained in the 
article in the Diet, of Chr. Biogr. We know Eusebius, it is true, almost exclusively 
from the picture which his opponents have drawn of him. But in his actions he 
has portrayed himself as an imperious prince of the Church of a secular type, for 
whom all means were justifiable. 
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the ** common sense'* of the East. As a politician he was prudent 
enough not to take any step backward, but, on the other hand, 
as a politician he knew that every law gets its meaning quite as 
much from the method in which it is carried out as from the 
letter of it. Feeling this — to which has to be added the pre- 
sence of Arian influences at the Court — he had since about the 
year 328 resolved, under cover of the Nicene Creed, to rein- 
state the broader doctrinal system of older days whose power 
he had first got to know in Asia, in order to preserve the 
unity of the Church which was endangered.* But Constantine 
did not get the length of doing anything definite and conclusive. 
He merely favoured the anti-Nicene coalition to such an ex- 
tent that he left to his sons a ruptured Church in place of a 
united one. The anti-Nicene coalition, however, had already 
become during the last years of Constantine's life an anti- 
Athanasian one. On the eighth of June, 328, Athanasius, not 
without opposition on the part of the Egyptian bishops, ^ had 
mounted the Episcopal throne in Alexandria. The tactics of 
the coalition were directed first of all towards the removal of 
the main defenders of the Nicene faith, and it was soon re- 
cognised that the youthful bishop of Alexandria was the most 
dangerous of these. Intrigues and slanders of the lowest kind 
now began to come into play, and the conflict was carried on 
sometimes by means of moral charges of the worst kind, and 
sometimes by means of political calumnies. The easily excited 
masses were made fanatical by the coarse abuse and execra- 
tions of the opponents, and the language of hate which hitherto 
had been bestowed on heathen, Jews, and heretics, filled the 
churches. The catchwords of the doctrinal formulae, which 
were unintelligible to the laity and indeed even to most of 
the bishops themselves, were set up as standards, and the more 
successful they were in keeping up the agitation the more 
surely did the pious-minded turn away from them and sought 
satisfaction in asceticism and polytheism in a Christian garb. 
In every diocese, however, personal interests, struggles about 

^ If Eusebius is right the Emperor had ah-eady at Nice also advocated a 
broad application of the orthodox formula. 

3 The matter, so far as the particulars are concerned, is quite obscure. 
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sees and influence, were mixed up with the controversy, and 
this was the case in the West too, especially in Rome, as we 
may gather from the events of the year 366. Thus a series of 
bloody town-revolutions accompanied the movement. 

In the midst of all this Athanasius alone in the East stood 
like a rock in the sea. If we measure him by the standard of 
his time we can discover nothing ignoble or mean about him. 
The favourite charge of hierarchical imperiousness has some- 
thing naive about it. His stern procedure in reference to the 
Meletians was a necessity, and an energetic bishop who had 
to represent a great cause could not be anything else but 
imperious. It is certainly undeniable that for years he was 
formally in the wrong, inasmuch as he would not admit the 
validity of his deposition. He regarded it as the task committed 
to him, to rule Egypt, to regulate the Church of the East in 
accordance with the standard of the true faith, and to ward off 
any interference on the part of the State. He was a Pope, as 
great and as powerful a one as there ever has been. 

When the sons of Constantine entered upon the inheritance 
of their father, the heads of the Nicene party in the East had 
been deposed or exiled ; Arius, however, was dead.^ The exiled 

^ The dates put shortly are as follows. Some three years after the Nicene Coun- 
cil, years which for us are absolutely dark (the letter of Constantine in Gelas., 
Hist. Cone. Nic. III. i is probably not genuine), Constantine begins to turn round. 
(Was this owing to the influence of Constantia and her court-clergyman?) The 
recall of Arius, Easebius of Nicom. and Theognis (the latter's letter in Socrat. 1. 14, 
is perhaps not genuine). Eusebius gains a decisive influence over the Emperor. At 
an Antioch synod 330. Eustathius of Antioch, one of the chief champions of the 
Nicene Creed is deposed (for adultery?) at the instigation of the two Eusebiuses. 
Arius presents to the Emperor a diplomatically composed confession of faith which 
satisfies him, (Socr. I. 26) is completely rehabilitated, and demands of Athanasius 
that he be allowed to resume his position in Alexandria. Athanasius refuses, and 
succeeds in making good his refusal and in clearing himself from the personal 
charges brought against him on the part of the Eusebians. At the Synod of Tyre 
335 (not 336) held under the presidency of the Church historian Eusebius, the 
coalition nevertheless succeeds in passing a resolution for the deposition of Atha- 
nasius on account of certain alleged gross excesses, and in persuading the Emperor 
to proceed against him as a disturber of the peace, and this spite of the fact that 
in the year 334 Athanasius, in opposition to the Synod of Caesarea, had convinced 
the Emperor of his perfect innocence and of the base intrigues of the Meletian 
bishops. Athanasius notwithstanding this succeeded a second time in inducing the 
Emperor to give his case an impartial trial, by hastening to Constantinople and 
making a personal statement to the Emperor, who was taken by surprise. His 
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tishops in accordance with a resolution ' come to in common 
"by the Emperors, were free to return as a body. This was the 
case in the latter part of the autumn of 337. But as soon as 
Constantius became master in his own domain he continued the 
policy of his father. He wished to rule the Church as the latter 
had done ; he perceived that this was possible in the East only 
if the Nicene innovation, or at least the exclusive application 
of it, were got rid of, and he did not feel himself bound to 
the Nicene Creed as his father had done. One cannot but 
admit that the youthful monarch shewed statesmanlike insight 
and acted with energy, and with all his devotion to the Church 
he never allowed churchmen to rule as his brother did. He had 
not, however, the patience and moderation of his father, and 
though he had indeed inherited from the latter the gift of 
ruling, he had not got from him the art of managing men by 
gentle force. The brutal trait which Constantine knew how to 
Tceep in check in himself, appeared in an undisguised fashion 
in his son, and the development of the Emperor into an Orien- 
tal despot advanced a stage further in Constantius. * First of 

-opponents, who had meanwhile been commanded to go from Tyre to Jerusalem, 
now expressly declared that the doctrinal explanations given by Arius and his 
friends were sufficient, and already made preparations for burying the Nicene Creed 
in their pretentious assembly, and also for bringing to trial Marcellus, the friend of 
Athanasius. They were, however, summoned by the Emperor to come to Constanti- 
nople and to carry on their deliberations. Only the worst of Athanasius' opponents 
•complied with this demand, and they succeeded by bringing forward new accusa- 
tions (at the beginning of the year 336), in inducing the Emperor to banish Atha- 
nasius (to Trier). Still it is at least doubtful if the Emperor did not wish him to 
-escape for a while from hia enemies. His chair in any case was not filled. Marcellus, 
who had also appealed to the Emperor, was deposed and condemned on account 
of erroneous doctrine. The solemn induction of Arius into his Church — against 
the wish of the bishop, Alexander of Constantinople — was immediately robbed of 
its significance by his sudden death. The Emperor sought to carry on his energetic 
peace-policy by the banishment of other "disturbers of the peace," such as the 
Meletian leading spirit, and Paulus, the newly elected bishop of Constantinople. 
He died, however, in May 337, in his own opinion in the undoubted Nicene faith. 
His son maintained that he had himself further resolved on the restitution of 
Athanasius. Sources: besides the Church historians and Epiphanius, chiefly Athan. 
Apolog. c. Arian.; in addition, the Festival letters, the Hist. Arian. ad monach. 
•de morte Arii ad Serapionem, Ep. ad epp. JEg. 19, and Euseb., Vita Constant. IV. 

1 On this resolution see Schiller II., p. 277 f. 

* The best characterisation is in Ranke IV., p. 35 flf.; see also Krtiger, Lucifer, 
p. 4 if., Gwatkin, p. 109 sq., Schiller II., p. 245 ff. 
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all, Paul of Constantinople was deposed for the second time; 
Eusebius of Nicomedia at last secured the seat • he had so long^ 
striven after. Eusebius of Caesarea died, and his place was 
taken by a man deserving of little respect, Acacius, a friend 
of the Arians. The tumults which took place in Egypt after 
the return of Athanasius made it easier for his enemies, who 
regarded him as deposed and once more pronounced the sen- 
tence of deposition at a Synod in Atioch, to move the Emperor 
to proceed against him. His energetic conduct in his diocese 
and the violence of his Egyptian friends (Apol. c. Arian. 3 — 19) 
aggravated the situation. Constantius listened to the Eusebi- 
ans, but did not sanction the choice of Bishop Pistus whom 
they had set apart for Alexandria. He decreed the deposition 
of Athanasius, and sent as bishop to Alexandria, a certain 
Gregory, a Cappadocian who had nothing to commend him save 
the imperial favour. Athanasius anticipated a violent expulsion by 
leaving Alexandria — in the spring of 339. He betook himself to 
Rome, leaving his diocese behind him in a state of wild uproar. 
The Eusebians were now masters of the situation, but just 
because of this they had a difficult task to perform. What had 
now to be done was to get the Nicene Creed actually out of 
the way, or to render it ineffective by means of a new formula. 
This could only be done in conjunction with the West, and it 
would have to be done in such a way that they should neither 
seem to be giving the lie to their own vote in Nicaea — and 
therefore they would have to make it appear that they were 
attacking only the form and not the contents of the confession — 
nor seem to the Church in the West to be proclaiming a new 
faith. It is in the light of these facts that we are to regard 
the symbols of Antioch and the negotiations with Julius of 
Rome. They found themselves shut up in a position from which 
they could not escape without a certain amount of evasion. 
The faith of Athanasius must not be attacked any more than 
that of the Westerns.* The condemnation of the great bishop 

1 This explains why the canons of the Synod of Antioch came to enjoy a high 
reputation and why Hilary (de synod. 32) designated the assembly a ' synodas sanc- 
torum.' All the . same such a description is not quite intelligible; we know too 
little both of the character and of the proceedings of the Synod. 
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had thus always throughout to be based on personal accusa- 
tions. As regards the doctrinal question, the whole stress had 
to be laid on getting the Homousios put quietly aside, on the 
ground that it was unbiblical and gave an inlet to Sabellian- 
ism. In this respect the doctrine of Marcellus of Ancyra was 
very welcome to the Eusebians, for they sought, not without 
justice, to shew frojn it to what destructive results a theology 
which based itself on the Homousios must lead.* But the 

I Marcellus is aa extremely interesting phenomenon in the history of theology; 
he did not, however, succeed in effecting any change in the history of dogma or 
in creating any noteworthy number of followers. At the Council of Nicsea he 
belonged to the few who zealously championed the Homousios (Apol. c. Arian. 23, 32). 
After the Council he was, besides Eustathius, at first the sole literary representative 
of orthodoxy, since he wrote a comprehensive treatise vspt vTorecyViQ by way of 
reply to the work of the Arian Asterius. This work, in which he defends the 
unity of substance of the I-.ogos, drew upon him from the dominant party the 
accusation of Sabellianism and Samosateuism. His case was dealt with at the 
Councils of Tyre, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, since he also personally defended 
Athanasius and opposed the restoration of Arius. Spite of his appeal to the Emperor 
he was at Constantinople deprived of his office as a teacher of erroneous doctrine, 
another bishop was sent to Ancyra, and Eusebius of Csesarea endeavoured in two 
works (c. Marcell., de ecclesiast theolog.) to refute him. These works are for us 
the source for the teaching of Marcellus. Marcellus did not recognise the common 
doctrinal basis of Arianism and orthodoxy; he went back behind the traditional 
teaching of Origen, like Paul of Samosata, and consequently got rid of the element 
which caused the trouble to Arianism and, in a higher degree, to orthodoxy. His 
doctrinal system presents, on the one hand, certain points of agreement with that 
of the old Apologists, though these are more apparent than real, and on the other 
with that of Irenaeus; still it cannot be proved that there is any literary dependence. 
Marcellus was at one with Arius in holding that the conceptions "Son", "begotten" 
etc., involve the subordination of the being thus designated. But just because of 
this he rejected these conceptions as being inapplicable to the divine in Christ. He 
clearly perceived that the prevalent theology was on a wrong track owing to its 
implication with philosophy ; he wished to establish a purely biblical system of 
doctrine and sought to shew that these conceptions are all used in the Scriptures 
in reference to the incarnate one^ the view of most in the older days, e.g.^ Ignatius. 
The Scripture supplies only one conception to express the eternal-divine in Christ, 
that of the Logos (the Logos is image or type only in connection with man created 
in his image) : the Logos is the indwelling power in God, which has manifested 
itself in the creation of the world as ivvecfjiti ^peto'rtK^^ in order then for the first 
time to become personal with the view of saving and perfecting the human race. 
Thus the Logos is in and for itself, in its essential nature, the unbegotten reason 
of God indwelling in God from all eternity and absolutely inseparable from him; 
it begins its actuality in the creation of the world, but it first becomes a personal 
manifestation distinct from God in the incarnation, through which the Logos as the 
image of the invisible God becomes visible. In Christ consequently the Logos has 

5 
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Roman bishop was not to be corrupted, he did not even sacri- 
fice Marcellus; and the creeds of Antioch which were not 
actually heterodox, but which were not sincere, did not at all 
meet with his approval. He did not concern himself with the 
attempt, justifiable from the point of view of the Orientals and 

become a person and son of God — a person who is as surely i(AOo6vto^ r^ St^ 
as he is the active working of God Himself. After the work has been completed, 
however, the Son subordinates Himself to the Father in such a way that God is 
again all in all, since the hypostatic form of the Logos now cgasgs (hence the title 
of M.'s work: yrtpi v^orceyiiQi the idea is an old one, see Vol. II.). M. confessed 
that he did not know what became of the humanity of Christ. The stumbling-blocks 
which this system presented to that age were (i) that M. called only the incarnate 
one Son of God, (2) that he taught no real pre-existence, (3) that he assumed the 
Kingdom of Christ would have an end, and (4) that he spoke of an extension of 
the indivisible monad. Marcellus having been recalled (337) and then expelled 
again from his diocese (338), like Athanasius, betook himself to Rome, and by 
means of a confession in which he disguised his doctrine, induced Bishop Julius 
to recognise his orthodoxy. C^he confession is in the letter to Julius in Epiph. H. 
72. 2: Zahn, Marcell. p. 70 f., vainly attempts to dispute the fact of a "disguising." 
In the letter he avows his belief in the Roman Creed also.) The Roman synod of 
the year 340 declared him to be sound in the faith. It scarcely fully understood 
the case; what is of much more importance is that Athanasius and consequently 
also the Council of Sardica did not abandon Marcellus, and the Council indeed 
remarked that the Eusebians had taken as a positve statement what he had uttered 
only tentatively ({fifT^v). That Athanasius spite of all remonstrances should have 
pronounced Marcellus orthodox, is a proof that his interest in the matter was 
confined to one point, and centred in the godhead of the historical Jesus Christ 
as resting upon the unity of substance with God. Where he saw that this was 
recognised, he allowed freedom of thought on other points. At a later period, it is 
true, when it became possible still more to discredit Marcellus through his pupil 
Photinus, there was a disagreement of a temporary kind between him and Atha- 
nasius. Athanasius is said to have refused to have intercourse with him and Mar- 
cellus is said to have dropped him. Athanasius also combatted the theology of M. 
(Orat. c. Arian. IV), though he afterwards again recognised the truth of his faith. 
Epiphanius informs us (72. 4) that he once put some questions to the aged Athanasius 
regarding M.: 'O ^\ oVrt v^ipoe^sAoyiia-otTOy oVrs 7r^\tv Trpb^ecvrbv ifrtx^St^iivex^*!* 
fM6vov dl it^ roG frporod'Kov fittiletffcc^ vfreC^iivty fiox^^pioifi H-^ iiaKpkv avrov ehcu^ xct} 
tftfC ^9roAoyif0-^/Lceyov c7%f. Marcellus* followers in Ancyra also possessed at a later 
date an epistle of Athanasius (Epiph. 72. 11) which was favourable to them. The 
East, however, stuck firmly to the condemnation of Marcellus, and so too did the 
Cappadocians at a later period — a proof this also of a radical difference between 
them and Athanasius. The further history of this matter has no place here (see 
Zahn op. cit. and Moller, R.-Encykl., 2nd Ed., p. 281 f.). Marcellus died in the 
year 373, close on a hundred years old, after that his theology had repeatedly done 
good service to the opponents of orthodoxy, without, however, helping them to 
discredit Athanasius. 
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of Constantius, to create for the East a .doctrinal form of ex- 
pression which was more in accordance with the convictions 
of the majority. The most important result of the operations 
of the Eusebians at Antioch, and the one which was of the 
greatest consequence, was that they had to bring themselves 
to renounce Arianism in order to gain over the West. Arian- 
ism was now condemned on all sides in the Church; neverthe- 
less the Eusebians did not attain their aim.^ 

1 The negotiations between Bishop Julius and the Eusebians assembled at 
Antioch (Rom. Council^ autumn 340; Council at Antioch, summer and autumn 341) 
are from the point of view of Church politics of great significance, and more 
particularly the letter of Bishop Julius to the Eusebians after the Roman Council 
^Apol. c. Arian. 2i) is a masterpiece. But we cannot enter on this matter here. 
The four formulae of Antioch (it is to them that the reproach brought by Athana- 
sius against his opponents chiefly refers — namely, that they betrayed their uncer- 
tainty by the new forms of faith they were constantly publishing, — see de decret. i : 
de synod. 22 — 23 : Encycl. ad epp. iEgypt. 7 sq. : Ep. ad. Afros 23) are in Athan., 
de synod. 22 sq. (Hahn § 84, 115, 85, 86). There are some good remarks in 
Gwatkin, p. 114 sq. The zealous efforts made by the Eusebians to arrive at a 
harmonious agreement with the West were probably closely connected also with 
the general political situation. After the fall of Constantine II. (spring 340) Con- 
stans had promptly made himself master of the whole of his brother^s domain 
Constantius, whose attention was claimed by severe and incessant wars on the 
eastern boundary, was unable to hinder this. From the year 340 Constans thus 
liad the decisive preponderance in the Empire. The first Antiochian formula still 
supports Arius, though with the odd qualification that those who were in favour 
of him had not followed him (t^c 7^P iyr/a-KOTTot 'SvriQ aKoA.ov$iia-av 'jrpev^vripta)^ 
l)ut had tested his teaching: it limits itself to describing the Son as fAovoytvilj, trpo 
'jp^vruv tSv aiuvmv t/T^/)%0vr« xeti vvv6)fT» r^ ytysyvi^xSTt avrbv 'Tretrpl^ but it 
already contains the anti-Marcellian proposition descriptive of the Son: iietfiivovroc 
fiaa-tXsa xeu &sbv ttQ tovq ctti3v»Q, The second, so-called Lucian, formula already 
gathers together all designations for the Son which could possibly be used of His 
Godhead from an Origenistic standpoint (above all, fiovoytvvi 0sdv, 0sdv Ix 0eo0, 
^rptTTTOv rs KM StvotKhoioiTOv^ r^c 6s6riipoQ ohviot^ rt kx) ^ovAmc teti SwdifAtuQ tuti 
^^|ifC 'Tov Txrpoi eivecp^^XxKrov ttKdvcc, &8dv ^6yov)i it then adopts once more the 
addition which Eusebius had appended to the outline of his belief presented at 
Nicaea (see p. 52), and formulates the following proposition against Marcellus; rSv 
^fjL^TUv ohx ifFK&Q ohil JipySSQ uttfiivoav o'liix.ettvd^ruv itKpi^G^ rtiv olicttctv iK&vrov 
r&v dvoptec^Ofjtivuv vTrdo'Txa'tv {S,B.zizova-/av) xeu rd%tv xeu ^6%etVt &i tJveu rfj fiiv 
vvoo'T^o'tt rpiuy riff $i vv(i^tivi^ %v\ but on the other hand, without mentioning 
Arius, it expressly rejects the Arian catchwords objected to at Nicsea. The third, 
submitted by the Bishop of Tyana, has a still stronger anti-Marcellan. colouring 
'('I. Xp. *6vret wpbi rdv 0«$v iv vTrovr^vit . . . /jttvovrei ttg to^q a}Sivxti\ repudiates 
Marcellus, Sabellius, and Paul of Samosata by name, but otherwise in place of all 
other possible designations it has the Nicene sounding: 0fdv reXetov ix GtoG 
7f Af/ov. At length the fourth formula, drawii up some months later, became the 
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During the following years Constantius' hands were tied hy 
the Persian war, and he was forced to keep on good terms 
with his brother so as to avoid having trouble on the westera 
boundary of his kingdom also. At the same time, just after the 
death of Eusebius of Nicomedia, which took place in the autuma 
of 342, the party amongst the conservatives of the East who^ 
partly no doubt for political reasons, were actually set oa 
coming to an agreement with the West, gained the lead. 
A general Council which was summoned by Constans to meet 
at Sardica in the summer of 343 and was approved of by 
Constantius, was to restore the unity of the Church. But the 
Western bishops, about a hundred in number, rejected the pre- 
liminary demand of the Eastern bishops for the deposition of 
Athanasius and Marcellus, both of whom were present in Sar- 
dica; pronounced sentence of deposition upon the leaders of the 
Orientals after the exodus of the latter; after an investigation 
declared the bishops attacked to be innocent, that is to say, 
orthodox; avowed their belief in the Nicene Creed, and under 
the guidance of Hosius took up the most rigid attitude possible 
on the doctrinal question.^ In opposition to this the bishops,. 

final one. It is constructed as far as possible on tlie model of the Nicene Creed* 
at the end too some Arian catchwords are expressly condemned. The most im- 
portant propositions run thus: Koti el^ rov fxovoyevij uvtoG v/ov, rov Kt/ptov ^f^Siv 'I. 
Xp., rov 9rpd t^vtuv tcSv xJuvuv sk roO yeetrpoc; yevv^Qevra, 0cdv Ik SsoC, ^uq Ik. 
^ur6<; . . . ^6yov '6vt» kou co^iav kou ^vvctiitv xaii ^uHiv kou ^uq a^fi6iv6v^ at the 
close of this section (against Marcellus) : ou ^eta-i^ux aKxrafivro^ oZa-a hetfievsi eic 
Toif^ uTTSipovQ ett&vetQ' %a-reti yitp KoBe^df^evoQ ev is%i& roG vretrpot; oh fi6yov Iv t& 
ou&vt rovTtjit ^AA^ Koi sv r^ fii?iKovTi, All four formulae have this in common^ 
that they are compatible with the theology of Origen ; the three last, that Arianism 
in the strict sense is repudiated. The fourth was communicated to the Emperoi 
Constans by a deputation in Gaul. For the rest it ought not to be forgotten that the 
Eusebians formally adhered to the basis of the Nicene Creed ; see Hefele I., p. 502 ff. 

* Sardica was situated in the territory of Constans. The most influential of the 
Eastern bishops were present. Hosius took the lead. (Histor. Arian 15.) The 
formal restatement of the Nicene Creed desired by some of them was not proceeded 
with. (Athan. Tom. ad Antioch. 5 against Socrates II., 20); but the description of 
the Faith which will be found at the close of the encyclical letter, although it is 
not to be regarded as an official declaration, is a document whose importance has 
hitherto not been sufficiently recognised. It originated with Hosius and Protogenes- 
of Sardica, and is the most unambiguous expression of the Western view in the 
matter^ so unambiguous that for the moment it seemed even to the orthodox Orien^ 
tals themselves to be questionable (the formula is in Theodoret II. 8, lat. trans- 
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who met together in the neighbouring Philippopolis, framed a 
circular letter, dated from Sardica, in which they set forth the 
illegality of the procedure of their opponents, and confessed the 
faith in terms essentially identical with those of the fourth form- 
iila of Antioch.^ 

The endeavours of Constantius to give efficacy ' to the resolu- 
tions of his bishops fell through ; in fact, the shameless attempt 
to set a trap for the two Western bishops sent as a deputation 
from Sardica to Constantius and provided with a letter of intro- 
duction from Constans, and who were to try and effect the recall 
of the banished bishops, turned out to their advantage.' Con- 
stantius, so at least it seems, had not for a while any real 
confidence in his own party; or was it that he was afraid to 
rouse his brother? In a long-winded formula drawn up at 
Antioch in the summer of 344 they once more sought to hint 
to the West their orthodoxy and to suggest the minimum of 
their demands/ The Church in the West, it is true, rejected at 

iation discovered by Maffei). It is here first of all that the proposition is found: 
IJttav vv^o'Taa'tv, ijv ahroi ot ectpsriKOt ovo'totv xpovayopsvoutn (for Vfr6ffrct9iv we 
have in the Latin "substantiam"), rov vecrpoQ xou rov viov xeu toC iyiou Tcvsvfiot- 
TOQ, Keu si ^tfTolsVy rtQ rou viov ^ vTda-rctO'K; Io'T/v, Sfio^oyoGixsv uq otvrij ^v 9} 
ft^vjf Tov TTarpoQ Sfio^oyovfjLevii. In the second place the doctrine of the Son is 
put in such a way that one can very easily understand how the Westerns refused 
to condemn Marcellus; there are turns of expression which approach the doctrine 
of Marcellus. (A comparison with the Christology of Prudentius is instructive in 
this connection.) Ursacius and Valens amongst others were declared deposed. 
Their bishoprics were situated in the territory of Constans, but they were of an 
Arian way of thinking. Hefele, op. cit. p. 533 ff., treats in great detail the canons 
and acts of the Council. 

1 Above all, the Eusebians repeated their old statement that the decrees of 
deposition pronounced by Councils in reference to bishops are irrevocable. So too 
they held to the charges against Marcellus (of erroneous doctrine) and against 
Athanasius (of flagrant abuse of his power). There is a wish to introduce some- 
thing entirely new, "ut orientales episcopi ab occidentalibus judicarentur"; but 
whoever holds by Marcellus and Athanasius let him be Anathema. The doctrinal 
formula (Hilarius Fragm. III. and de synod, 34) differs little from the fourth formula 
of Antioch and thus condemns Arianism. Formally the Easterns were in the 
right as regards Athanasius. 

2 Histor. Arian. 18, 19. 

3 Histor. Arian. 20; Theodoret II. 9, 10. Bishop Stephanus of Antioch, who 
had tried the trick, was deposed. 

* Their motive in bringing forward the new formula was by almost completely 
meeting the demands of the Westerns in reference to the doctrinal question, to 
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both the Councils held at Milan in the years 345 and 347, the 
teaching of Photinus of Sirmiuni, who, in a surprising fashion, 
had developed an Adoptian doctrinal system out of the doctrine 
of Marcellus,* but otherwise remained firm; and the ship of the 
Eusebians already appeared to be in so great danger that its 
two chief pilots, Ursacius and Valens, preferred to go over to 

induce them to give way on the personal question. (Ekthesis macrostichos, see Athan., 
de synod. 26: Socrat. II. 19). It begins with the fourth formula of Antioch^ 
then follow detailed explanations of the faith as against the Arians, Sabellians, 
Marcellus, and Photinus who is mentioned here for the first time. Spite of the 
polemic against the proposition of Athanasius — who is, however, not mentioned by 
name — that the Son is begotten oh fiov?iilia-st ovBi dsAtfo-^/, this formula indicates- 
the greatest approach conceivable on the part of the Eusebians towards meeting 
the views of their opponents. They emphasise in the strongest way the unity of 
the one Godhead (c. 4) : oVrt fiijv, rpfu SfjLo^oyoGvrs^ ^pdcyf^otra xxi rpict frp6a'uxx 
(it has to be noticed that the bishops avoid the expression three "substances or 
hypostases" and use the Western Tprfo-wTov which had been brought into discredit 
by Sabellius) rov TxrpoQ xai rov vioV xeet roV a. frvevfixroi; Kotr^ t^q ypee<pc6QyTpi7Q 
$tk rovro @so^q frotoGixsVy and they expressed themselves in such a way in c. 9^ 
that the words must pass for an unobjectionable paraphrase of the Homousios^ 
They are practically the very same expressions as those used by Athanasius to 
describe the relation of Father and Son. "Horaousios" is, however, wanting: but, 
on the other hand, we find here, so far as I know, for the first time : koctoc xdvrec 
Hfjtotov. Socrates, II. 20, has candidly remarked on the formula macrostichos : retvroc 
ol xark r2b io"rspt« fiipij eTrta-xoTrot ^toc to ci^Xoy/iUa-a-ovQ slvaet xeu ^tic rb iivf 
(Fvvtiveu oh Tpoas^ixovro, apxs7v t^v Iv Nixccfec xivTiv Xeyovre^. On the Acts of a 
Synod at Koln, from which we gather that Bishop Euphrates of Koln who was- 
sent to Antioch from Sardica, had afterwards fallen away to Arianism, see Rett- 
berg (K.-G. Deutschlands, I., p. 123 flF.) and Hauck (K.-G. Deutschlands, I., p. 47 f.)^ 
who are opposed to their genuineness; Friedrich (K.-G. Deutschland, I., p. 277 f.) 
and Soder (Stud. u. Mitth. aus. d. Benedict. Orden, fourth year's issue, I., p. 295 f.^ 
II., p. 344 f., fifth year, I., p. 83 f.) who are in favour of it. 

1 Photinus of Sirmium, a fellow-countryman and pupil of Marcellus, developed 
the doctrinal system of the master in such a way as to represent even the evepy^tx 
ipota-Tixvi of God as not assuming a concrete hypostatic form in Jesus Christ, (or 
if it did take a concrete form as a hypostasis, then this was a purely human one — 
the matter is not quite clear). He thus rigidly held fast the single personality of 
God, and accordingly, like Paul of Samosata, saw in Jesus a man miraculously born 
(Zahn, op. cit., p. 192 combats this; but neither is the evidence that Photinus denied 
the birth from the Virgin Mary certain enough, nor is it in itself credible that a 
catholic bishop in the fourth century should have departed so far from the tradi* 
tion), predestined to his office by God, and who in virtue of his moral development 
has attained to divine honour. We thus have here the last inherently logical 
attempt to guard Christian monotheism, entirely to discard the philosophical 
Logos-doctrine, and to conceive of the Divine in Christ as a divine effect. But 
this attempt was no longer in harmony with the spirit of the age ; Photinus 
was charged on all sides with teaching erroneous doctrine. His writings have dis- 
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the opposite party and to make their peace with Athanasius/ 
Constantius, very sorely pressed by the Persians, sought to have 
peace in the Church at any price and even granted the prayer 
of his brother's protege, Athanasius, and allowed him to return 
to Alexandria (in October 346), where Gregory meanwhile 
had died (in June 345 *). The bishop got an enthusiastic wel- 
come in his city. The protest of the Eastern Council at 
Sirmium — the first Council of Sirmium — had no effect. A large 
number of the Eastern bishops were themselves tired of the 
controversy, and it almost looked as if the refusal of the West 
to condemn Marcellus together with the word ofjLOOv(Tioc^ now 
virtually constituted the only stone of offence.' 

appeared: compare the scattered statements regarding him in Athanasius, Hilary, 
the Church historians, Epiph. H. 72 and the anathemas of various Councils, see 
also Vigilius Taps. adv. Arian.» Sabell. et Photin.). The two Milan Councils, the 
date of which is not quite certain, condemned him, so too did a Sirmian Council 
of Eusebians which was perhaps held as early as 347. Still he remained in office 
till. 351, held in high respect by his congregation. That the macrostic Confession 
of the Orientals ought not all the same to be accepted as so orthodox as it from its 
wording appears to be, is evident from the fact that the Eastern bishops who were 
deputed to take it to the West declined at Milan to condemn Arianism too. (Hila- 
rius, Fragm. V.) 

* For the documents relating to their conversion, which was hypocritical and 
dictated entirely by policy, and to their complete recognition of Athanasius, see 
Athanas. Apol. c. Arian. 58, Hilar., Fragm. II. 

- Schiller (op. cit. p. 282). "As a matter of fact Constans wished to establish 
a kind of supremacy in relation to his brother, which in spiritual matters was to 
be exercised through the Bishop of Rome. Trusting to his support, deposed bishops 
on their own authority returned to their dioceses, without having received the 
sanction of the Emperor. The restoration of Athanasius resolved on by the Coun- 
cil was a direct interference with the sovereignty of Constantius . . . But Constans 
was able once more to make such a skilful use of the existing Persian difficulty 
that his brother yielded." The fact is that the recall of Athanasius was altogether 
forced upon Constantius; the relation of the great bishop to his Emperor at this 
time was not that of a subject, but that of a hostile power with which he had to 
treat. This is naturally glossed over in the papers issued by Constantius referring 
to the recall. It is specially characteristic that Athanasius did not personally 
present himself before Constantius till after repeated invitations; see, above all, 
Apol. c. Arian. 51 — 56, Hist. Arian, 21 — 23. 

8 A Council of Jerusalem held in 346 under Maximus actually recognised 
Athanasius as a member of the Church. (Apol. c. Arian. 57). Cyril's Catecheses 
shew the standpoint of the Oriental extreme Right; they are undoubtedly based 
on Orig. de princip.; but they faithfully express the Christological standpoint of 
the formula macrostichos ; the ifioo^viOQ only is wanting; as regards the matter of 
the Faith, Cyril is orthodox. The polemic directed against Sabellius and Marcellus 
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But the death of Constans in 350 and the overthrow of the 
usurper Magnentius in 353 changed everything. If in these last 
years Constantius had been compelled by the necessities of the 
situation to submit to the bishops, his own subjects, who had 
ruled his deceased brother, now that he was sole sovereign he 
was more than ever resolved to govern the Church and to pay 
back the humiliations which he had undergone/ Already in 
the year 351 the Easterns had at Sirmium— the second Council — 
again agreed upon taking common action, and Ursacius and 
Valens promptly rejoined them." The great thing now was to 
humiliate the stubborn West. Constantius set about the task 
with wisdom, but what he wanted done he carried out by the 
sheer force of terror. He demanded only the condemnation of 
Athanasius, his mortal enemy, as a rebel, and purposely put 
the doctrinal question in the background. He forced the West- 
ern bishops, at Aries in 353 and at Milan in 355, to agree to 
this, by terrorising the Councils. The moral overthrow of the 
Westerns was scarcely less complete than that of the Easterns 
at Nicaea. Though the great majority were unaware of the 
struggle and were not forced to adopt a new confessional 

(Catech. 15, 27) is severe and very bitter; AriaDism is also refuted, but without 
any mention of names. Jews, Samaritans, and Manicheans are the chief opponents 
referred to, and Cyril is at great pains everywhere to adduce the biblical grounds 
for the formulae which he uses. The Catecheses of Cyril are a valuable document 
in illustration of the fact that amongst the Eastern opponents of the Nicene for- 
mula there were bishops who, while fully recognising that Arianism was in the 
wrong, could not bring themselves to use a doctrinal formula which seemed to them 
a source of ceaseless strife and to be unbiblical besides. 

1 Schiller (p. 283 f.) supposes that Constantius was apprehensive before this 
that Athanasius would declare for Magnentius. Hence his friendly letter to Athana- 
sius after the death of Constans, Hist. Arian. 24. 

2 Photinus was deposed here. The Creed of this Council, the first formula of 
Sirmium (in Athanas., de synod. 27, Hilar, de synod. 38 and Socr. II., 30), is 
identical with the Fourth Formula of Antioch, but numerous anathemas are added 
to it in which formulae such as "two gods", (2), '' TA«Two'/itoc Tifj ovvtot^ sa-riv 6 
vio^^^ (7), "Aoyoc evh^&eroQ if Tcpo^optKdQ''* (8) are condemned, and already several ex- 
planations of Bible passages are branded as heretical (11, 12, 14 — 18). The sub- 
ordination of the Son is expressly (18) avowed in this Creed, which otherwise 
strongly resembles the Nicene Creed. The anathemas 20 — 23 have to do with 
the Holy Ghost. In No. 19 the formula 'dv yrpdcraxov is rejected. Nos. 12, 13, 
deny that the divine element in Christ is capable of suffering. One can see that 
new questions have emerged. 
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formula, still the fact could not be concealed from those who 
better understood the state of things, that the projected con- 
demnation of Athanasius meant something more than a personal 
question. The few bishops who refused were deposed and exiled.^ 
The order for his deposition was communicated to Athanasius 
in February 356. Yielding only to force, he made his escape 
into the desert where the Emperor could not reach him. Egypt 
was in a state of rebellion, but the revolt was put down by the 
Emperor with blood." The unity of the Church was restored ; 
above all, it was once more brought under the imperial sway. 
And now, forsooth, the orthodox bishops who had formerly 
secured so much by the help of Constans began to recollect 
that the Emperor and the State ought not to meddle with 
religion. Constantius became "Antichrist** for those who would 
have lauded him as they had his father and his brother, if he 
had given them the help of his arm.' 

But the political victory of the Eastern bishops directly led 
to their disunion ; for it was only under the tyranny of the 
West and in the fight against Athanasius and the word 

1 Of the Western bishops — leaving out Pannonia — almost all were orthodox. 
The Councils— that of Aries was a provincial Council, that of Milan a General 
Council, but apparently badly attended — were also managed by the new Pope 
Liberius (since 352), but ended quite contrary to his will. The best description is 
in Kriiger Lucifer, pp. 11 — 20. At Aries Paulinus of Trier was the only one who 
remained firm, and he was exiled to Phrygia; even the Papal legates yielded. At 
Milan Lucifer and Eusebius of Vercelli were exiled, and also Dionysius of Milan, 
although he had agreed to the condemnation of Athanasius. Soon after Hosius, 
Liberius, and Hilary had to follow them into exile. In Milan Constantius actually 
ruled the Church, but with a brutal terrorism. There are characteristic utterances 
of his in Lucifer^s works and in Athanasius. 

3 Already in the years immediately preceding, an incessant agitation had again 
been kept up against Athanasius ; see Socr. II., 26, Sozom. IV., 9, Athan. Apol. ad 
Const. 2 sq., 14 sq., 19 sq. He betook himself to the desert, but later on he 
seems to have remained in hiding in Alexandria. No one, it would appear, cared 
to secure the price set upon his head. We have several writings of his belonging 
to this period. His successor, George, was pretty much isolated in Alexandria. 

' The watchword of the "independence" of the Church of the State was now 
issued by Athanasius, Hilary, and above all by the hot-blooded Lucifer. Hilary, 
who first emerges into notice in 355, speedily gained a high reputation. He was 
the first theologian of the West to penetrate into the secrets of the Nicene Creed, 
and with all his dependence on Athanasius was an original thinker, who, as a theolo- 
gian) far surpassed the Alexandrian Bishop. On his theology see the monograph 
by Reinkens, also Mohler, op. cit. 449 ff., and Domer. 
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'^ o(j(,oov7ioq'' that they had become united. Above all, Arianism 
in its rigid, aggressive form again made its appearance. Aetius- 
and Eunomius, two theologians of spirit who had been trained 
in the Aristotelian dialectic, and were opponents of Platonic 
speculation, expressed its tenets in the plainest possible way, 
would have nothing to do with any mediation, and had no- 
scruple in openly proclaiming the conversion of religion into- 
morality and syllogistic reasoning. The formulae which they 
and their followers, Aetians, Eunomians, Exukontians, Heterou- 
siasts, Anomoeans, defended, ran thus: '^sTsporyjg jcut'' ov(ri»v'\ 
^^ivofJLOtoq xx) xxTx TTxvTX xx) KXT* ovctIxv^' (** different in sub- 
stance**, ** unlike in everything and also in substance**). If they 
allowed that the Son perfectly knows the Father, this was not 
in any way a concession, but an expression of the thought that 
there is no kind of mystery about the Godhead, which on the 
contrary can be perfectly known by every rightly instructed 
man. And so too the statement that the Logos had his superior 
dignity from the date of his creation, and did not first get it 
by being tested, was not intended at all as a weakening of 
the Arian dogma, but as an expression of the fact that God 
the Creator has assigned its limit to every being.* The great 
majority of the Eastern bishops, for whom the Origenistic for- 
mulae in very varied combinations were authoritative, were 
opposed to this party. The old watchword, however, "the 
unchangeable image'*, which was capable of different interpre- 
tations, now received in opposition to Arianism, in its strict 
form, and on the basis of the formulae of Antioch, more and 
more a precise signification as implying that the Son is of like 
nature with the Father in respect of substance also, and not 
only in respect of will (ofzotog jcxtx ttxvtx kx) jcxtx rijv ovo-lxv), 
and that his begetting is not an act at all identical with creation. 
The likeness of the qualities of Son and Father was more and 
more recognised here ; on the other hand, the substantial unity 
was disallowed, so as to avoid getting on the track of Marcel- 

1 After the full account given of the theology of Arius there was no need 
for any detailed description of the theology of Aetius and Eunomius; for it is 
nothing but logical Arianism ; see on the '^Exflgfl*/; Tta-reuQ and the *A'7ro?<oy^rtK6^ 
of Eunomius Fabricius-Harless T. IX. The rejection of all conciliatory formulse is 
characteristic. 
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lus; i,e.y these theologians did not, like Athanasius, advance 
from the unity to the mystery of the duality, but, on the con- 
trary, still started from the duality and sought to reach the 
unity by making Father and Son perfectly co-ordinate. They 
therefore still had a %sq(; i stirs poc^ and in accordance with this 
excluded the idea of full community of substance. The leaders 
of these Homoiousians, also called semi-Arians, were George of 
Laodicea, * Eustathius of Sebaste, Eusebius of Emesa, Basilius 
of Ancyra, and others. 

The point of supreme importance with the Emperor neces- 
sarily was to maintain intact the unity between those who up 
till now had been united, but this was all the more difficult as 
the Homoiousians more and more developed their doctrinal 
system in such a way that their ideas came to have weight 
even with those Westerns who lingered in exile in the East and 
whose theology was on Nicene lines.* Some bishops who were 
devoted to Constantius and who represented simply and solely 
the interests of the Emperor and of the Empire, now sought 
by means of a formula of the most indefinite possible character 
to unite Arians and semi-Arians. These were Ursacius, Valens, 
Acacius of Caesarea, and Eudoxius of Antioch. If up till 356 
the Nicene Creed had, strictly speaking, been merely evaded, 
now at last a Confession was to be openly brought forward 
in direct opposition to the Nicene Creed. Simple likeness of 
nature was to be the dogmatic catchword, all more definite 
characterisations being omitted, and in support of this, appeal 
was made to the insoluble mystery presented by the Holy 
Scriptures {pfj^oiot; xxrx rag ypxCpxq — like according to the 
Scriptures). This ingenious formula, along with which, it is true, 
was a statement expressly emphasising the subordination, left 
it free to every one to have what ideas he chose regarding the 
extent of the qualities of Father and Son, which were thus 
declared to be of like kind. The relative o[j(^om did not neces 

1 Draseke (Ges. patristische Unters., 1889, p. i ff.) wishes to credit him with the 
anonymous work against the Manicheans, which Lagarde discovered (1S59) in a 
MS. of Titus of Bostra. 

8 With Hilary, for example, as his work "de synodis" proves. It is very 
characteristic that Lucifer, the strictest of the Nicenes, never came to have a clear 
idea of the meaning of the formulae, df^oova-toi and if^Loiova-to^'^ see Kruger, p. 37 f. 
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sarily exclude the relative ivofJt^oio^^ but neither did it exclude 
the ofjLOtov(riog. Already at the third Council of Sirmium (357), 
aft^r Constantius, on a visit to Rome, had overthrown his 
enemies, a formula was set forth by the Western bishops of 
as conciliatory a character so far as Arianism was concerned 
as could possibly be conceived. It was proclaimed in presence 
of the Emperor, who under the influence of his consort came 
more and more to have Arian sympathies. This is the second 
Sirmian formula.* But the bishops assembled at Ancyra did 
not acquiesce in the move towards the Left (358)." What a 

I The CoDfession is in Hilary, de Synod. 1 1, Athan. de synod. 28, Socrat. II. 30, 
Valeos, Ursacius and Germinius of Sirmium took the lead. The words Sfioo^o'toi 
and dfioiova-ioQ were forbidden as being unbiblical and because no one could ex- 
press the generation of the Son. It is settled that the Father is greater, that the 
Son is subordinate. Here too the Christological problem of the future is already 
touched upon. Hilary pronounces the formula blasphemous. It marks the turning- 
point in the long controversy to this extent that it is the first public attempt to 
controvert the Nicene Creed. Against it Phobadius wrote the tractate " de filii divi- 
nitate", which is severely Western-Nicene in tone, and in this respect is markedly 
different from the conciliatory work of Hilary " de synodis " ; see on it Gwatkin, 
p. 159 sq. The Eastern bishops Acacius and Uranius of Tyre, who shared the 
sentiments of the court-bishops, accorded a vote of thanks to the latter at a Council 
at Antioch, held in 358. Hosius subscribed the second Sirmian formula (Socr. II. 31). 

' Aetius was in high favour with Eudoxius of Antioch, and his pupils occupied 
the Eastern bishoprics. The manifesto of Sirmium appeared like an edict of tole- 
ration for strict Arianism. At the instigation of George of Laodicea some Semi- 
Arians joined together to oppose it at the Council of Ancyra. The comprehensive 
synodal-lelter of Ancyra (Epiph. p. 73, 2 — 11, see Hilar, de synod) indicates the 
transition on the part of the Semi-Arians to the point of view at which the 
Niceans were able to meet them. It was re-echoed in the writings of Hilary and 
Athanasius de synodis (358—359). The Semi-Arians at Ancyra took up a position 
based on the fourth Antiochian formula, which was also tjiat of Philippopolis and 
of the First Sirmian Council, but they explained that the new Arianism made it 
necessary to have precise statements. The following are the most important ex- 
planations given ; (i) the name Father by its very form points to the fact that God 
must be the author of a substance of like quality with Him {piirto^ SfJtota^ ul/roV 
ol/a-iecQ): 7r&^ 'jrarvip SfAoioQ auroC ova-tec^ yotireu leetryip — this does away with the 
relation of Logos-Son and world-idea — (2) the designation " Son " excludes every- 
thing of a created kind and involves the full 6fMt6rtiQ^ (3) "the Son" is conse- 
quently Son in the peculiar and unique sense, and the analogy with men as sons 
of God is thus done away with. The likeness in substance is further based on 
Bible statements, and in the 19 anathemas together with Sabellianism «// formulae 
are rejected which express less than likeness in substance. Finally, however, 
^^ SfioovrtoQ" too, together with the characteristic addition "ii ravroovtrioQ^* has an 
anathema attached to it, /.^., the substantial untfy of essence is rejected as Sabellian. 
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change I Easterns now defended purity of doctrine against 
Arianising Westerns I A deputation from this Council succeeded 
in paralysing the influence of the Arians with Constantius, and 
in asserting at the Fourth Council of Sirmium, in 358, their 
fundamental principles to which the Emperor lent the weight 
of his authority.^ But the triumph of the Homoiousians led 
by Basilius Ancyranus was of short duration. The Emperor 
saw that the Church could not be delivered up either to 
Nicaeans, to semi-Arians, or to Arians. The alliance between 
the two first mentioned, which was so zealously pushed on by 
Hilary, was not yet perfect. A grand Council was to declare 
the imperial will, and Homoiousians and Arians vied with each 
other in their efforts to get influencing it. The Homoeans alone, 
however, both in their character as leaders and as led, con- 
curred with the Emperor's views. They were represented by 
Ursacius, Valens, Marcus of Arethusa, Auxentius of Milan, and 
Germinius of Sirmium. The fourth Sirmian formula (359), an 
imperial cabinet-edict and a political masterpiece, was intended 
to embody what was to be laid before the Council.^ The latter 

The Conservatives of the East have undoubtedly here quite changed their ground* 
A definitely defined doctrine has taken the place of prolix formulae, at once 
cosmological and soteriological in drift, and derived from Origen, Lucian, and 
Eusebius. 

* The victory of the Semi-Arians at the court is a turn of affairs which we 
cannot clearly explain. The fact is incontestable. The third formula of Sirmium, 
drawn up at the Fourth Council of Sirmium, is identical with the fourth Antiochian 
formula. That Constantius should have fallen back on this is perhaps to be ex- 
plained from the fact that the disturbances at Rome made it necessary for him to 
send Liberius back there, though the most he could hope for was to get him to 
subscribe that formula, but not the manifesto of the year 357. He actually got him 
to do this, />., Liberius subscribed several older confessional formularies which 
originated at a time when the Nicene Creed had been only indirectly attacked. It 
was not only, however, that Liberius bought his freedom at that time, but it was 
actually for the time being a question of a general victory of the Homoiousians, 
which they used too entirely in their own interest, after all the bishops present at 
Sirmium, including Ursacius and Valens, had had to ixiake up their minds to sub- 
scribe the synodal decrees. Eudoxius of Antioch and Aetius and in addition 70 
Anomoeans were banished at the instigation of Basil of Ancyra and there were 
many instances of the violent use of power. One cannot be certain if these same 
violent proceedings did not bring about once more a quick change of feeling on 
the part of the Emperor. 

' The Council was intended to bring about at last a general peace ; at first the 
Emperor evidently intended to summon it to meet at Nicaea (Soz. IV. 16), then 
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was summoned to meet at Rimini and Seleucia because the 
circumstances in the East and West respectively differed so 
very much. In May 359 more than four hundred Western 
bishops assembled at Rimini. They were instructed to treat 
only of matters relating to the Faith and not to leave the 
Council till the unity aimed at had been attained. But the 
Emperor's confidants failed to induce the great majority of the 
members to accept the Sirmian formula. The bishops, on the 
contrary, took their stand on the basis of the Nicene Creed 
which had been abandoned during these last years, rejected 
Arianism and declared its friends deposed. But when they 
sought by means of a Deputation to get the Emperor to give 
his sanction to their decisions, they did not get a hearing. The 
Deputation was not admitted to the Emperor's presence, was 
at first detained and then conducted to Nice in Thrace, where 
the members at last shewed themselves docile enough to sign 
a formula — the formula of Nice— which was undoubtedly essenti- 
ally identical with the Confession which the Westerns had 
themselves drawn up two years earlier at Sirmium, at the third 
Synod in 357 — ("the Son is like the Father [kxtx TrJivrx is 
omitted] according to the Scriptures*'). Armed with this docu- 

Nicomedia was next considered as a likely place, but it was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Then it was that Nicaea was again thought of; Basil of Ancyra had still 
a great influence at the time. Finally, the party opposed to this was victorious, and 
the plan of a division of the Councils was carried through. But it was just this 
opposition-party which now wished to unite all parties in a Homoean Confession 
and gained over the Emperor to assent to this. The actual result, however, was 
that Homceans and Anomoeans on the one hand, Homoiousians and Homousians 
on the other, more and more drew together. Hilary, who was staying in the East, 
had indeed already explained to his Gallic compatriots that it was possible to 
attach an '^ unpious " meaning to 6fioova-ioi quite as readily as to ifAotova-io^, The 
bishops' assembled in presence of the Emperor now composed in advance for the 
Council a Confession which, since Semi-Arians were also present, might serve as a 
means of reconciling Homoean and Homoiousian conceptions. It was already evident 
at the time of signing it that it was differently interpreted. The catchwords ran 
thus: Htd'Oiov Trarpt xeerk t^q ypct^^Q — ^iiMoiovxecrkv^vree^QofSiytat'ypu^M^s'yova'tv, 
Valens signed it and at the same time simply repeated the word Kftotov without 
the Kxr^ T^vrtf; Basil in signing it expressly remarked that T^vra included 
being also. The formula is in Athan. de synd. 8, Socrat. II. 37; seeSozom. IV. 17. 
The dogmatic treatise of Basil in Epiph. H. 73, 12 — 22, has reference to this 
formula, which Athanasius (de synodis) had already scoffed at because of its being 
dated, /./., because it bore the signs of its newness on its front 
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ment Ursacius and Valens made their way to Rimini, taking 
the deputies with them, and by means of threats and persuasions 
finally induced the Assembly there to accept the formula into 
which one could indeed read the Homoiousia, but not the 
Homousia. In the autumn of 359 the Eastern Synod met at 
Seleucia. The Homoiousians, with whom some Niceans already 
made common cause, had the main say. Still the minority led 
by Acacius and Eudoxius, which defended the Sirmian formula 
and clung to the likeness while limiting it, however, to the 
will, was not an insignificant one. There was an open rupture 
in the Synod. The majority finally deposed the heads of the 
opposition-party.* But as regards the East as well, the decision 
lay with the court.' The Emperor, importuned on all sides, had 
resolved to abandon the strict Arians, and accordingly Aetius 
was banished and his Homoean friends had to leave him, but 
he was also determined to dictate the formula of Nice to the 
Easterns too.* Their representatives finally condescended to 
recognise the formula, and this event was announced at the 
Council of Constantinople in 360, and the Homoean Confession 
was once more formulated.'' Although the new Imperial Con- 
fession involved the exclusion of the extreme Left, this did not 
•constitute its peculiar significance. Had it actually been what 
it appeared to be, a formula of union for all who rejected the 

1 Socr. II. 37 explains that Nice was chosen with the view of giving to the 
new formula a name which sounded the same as that of the Nicene Creed. The 
formula is in Atban. de synod. 30, and Theodoret II. 21: ifAotovKeerkraQypa^^g, 
•cZ rifv 7cvvifo-<y ov$gii oUtv. In addition: rb $i 'Svo/Jtet rfiQ ouctaQ fivtp d^A^oua-repov 
iviredvi vvb r&v xxripwv^ dyvoovfASvov H rol^ ^etolQ a-Kdv$ctXov *i<pgpty hoc to iv 
rxiQ ypa^cuq rovro fi>i eK^spta-Qeu, ^psa-e 'jrepioups^^veu k»i iravrtXSiq fi^^eiilKv fivvifi^v 
4iu9'iet<; roC ^oivoG yivto'^eu . . . fJtyjrt f^ij $e7v eTi wpoa-uTTov TFurph^ KOti vhC xat dyiov 
TvtvfjLaTOi [ztav vvSa-reto'tv ivofi^eo'dou. One might be pleased with this rational 
explanation if polytheism did not in fact lurk behind it. 

2 Hilary was present in Seleucia and made common cause with the Homoi- 
ousians against the others. Acacius in face of the superior numbers of the 
Homoiousians sought to save his party by drawing up a creed in which he expressly 
repudiated the Anomoeans and proclaimed the likeness in wili^ (see the creed in 
Athanas. de synod. 29, Epiph. H. 73, c. 25, Socr. II. 40), But this did not protect 
him and his party. 

' It was on the night of the last day of the year 359 that the Emperor achieved 
the triumph of the 2^jt«o<o$ in his empire. 

^ The Confession is in Athanas. de synod. 30 and Socr. 11. 41. 
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unlikeness, it would not have been something to be condemned^ 
from the standpoint of the State at all events. But in the 
following year it was recklessly used as a weapon against the 
Homoiousians.* They had to vacate all positions of influence^ 
and by way of making up for what had been done to the one 
Aetius, who had been sacrificed, his numerous friends were 
installed as bishops.^ Under cover of the "likeness in nature "^ 
a mild form of Arianism was actually established in the 
Church, modified chiefly only by the absence of principle. In 
Gaul alone did the orthodox bishops once more bestir them- 
selves after Julian had in January 360 been proclaimed Augustus 
at Paris. ^ Constantius died in November 361, during the cam- 
paign against the rebels. 

3. TO THE COUNCILS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 38 1. 383. 

The three possible standpoints— the Athanasian, the Lucianist- 
Arian, and the Origenist, which in opposition to the Arian had 
gradually narrowed itself down to the Homoiousian — had been 
set aside by Constantius in the interest of the unity of the 
Church. But the Homoean formula, which had no firm theological 
conviction behind it, meant the domination of a party which 
gravitated towards Arianism, i.e.y which resolved faith in Jesus 
Christ into a dialectical discussion about unbegotten and be- 
gotten and into the conviction of the moral unity of Father 
and Son. It was for twenty years, with the exception of a brief 
interval, the dominant creed in the East. This fact finds its 
explanation only in the change, or narrowing, which came over 
what was at an earlier date the middle party. The Arianising 
Homoeans were now conservative and in their way even con- 
ciliatory. They disposed of the ancient tradition of the East as 

. 1 People like Eudoxius and Acacius were real victors; they got a perfectly 
free hand for themselves against the Homoiousians at the cost of the condemnation 
of Aetius, and made common cause with Valens and Ursinus. The Creed of Nice 
was sent all over the Empire for signature under threat of penalty. 

2 Eunomius became bishop of Cyzikus; Eudoxius of Antioch received the chair 
of Constantinople. 

3 See the epistle of the Synod of Paris (360 or 361) in Hilar. Fragm. XI. It 
did not at that time require any courage to declare against Constantius. 
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the Eusebians had done before them ; for their formula " of like 
nature according to Holy Scripture'* contained that latitude 
which corresponded to the old traditional doctrine. With this 
we may compare the standpoint of Eusebius of Caesarea. The 
old middle party had, however, in the ofiotovjiog made for them- 
selves a ^xed doctrinal formula. * This was a change of the 

1 The dogmatic dissertation of the Homoiousians ia Epiphan. 73, 12 — 22, is of 
the highest importance ; for it shews in more than one respect a dogmatic advance : 
(i) the differentiation of the conceptions ol/a-fce, vTda-recTiQy ^pSa-UTOv begins here. 
The first of these is used in order to express the idea of the essence or substance 
which imprints itself in the form of a definite quality; accordingly the action of 
the Fathers who in protesting against Paul of Samosata attributed a special ovvta 
to the Son, is by an explanation excused. They did this in order to do away with 
the idea that the Logos is a mere p^|i««, a Asktix^ ivgpysta. The proper expression, 
"however, is v7r6a-r»a'tQ. It is because the Logos is an vfria-rao'ii^ i.e.^ because he 
does not, like the other words of God, lack being, that the Fathers called t^w 
vTovTOM'tv ovo'txv (c. 12). The axpi^sia r^q t&v Tpoo'awav eTrtyvao'ScoQ must be 
strictly maintained as against Sabellius (c. 14); but no one is to be led astray by 
the word vvoa-r^eiQ (PI.) ; it does not mean that there are two or three Gods : ^tk 
toVto yitp uToarr^sti oi otvaro?<tKOt hiyova'tv^ 7v« ric IBtdrtirstQ r&v Tpoa-uTruv v^to'' 
Tua-aQ Koct xjxetpxovvKQ yveopto'ua'tv. The word "Hypostasis" is thus merely meant 
to give the word xpSvuvov a definite meaning, implying that it is to be taken as 
signifying independently existing manifestations (c. 16), while ova-/« is in the tractate 
interchangeable with ^t/fl-/? or 9rv«f/ji*a, and is thus still used only in the singular; 
(2) quite as much attention is already given to the Holy Ghost as to the Son, and 
the rp6%oi xiTroip%tMQ are developed, i.e.^ an actual doctrine of the Trinity indepen- 
dent of any ideas about the world, is constructed (c. 16): E/ ykp wefj^jt.ot 6 irurvip^ 
TTvevf^a Koi 6 vl6ii '^vsVfMCC xcci rb Hyiov 'TrvsHfJiK, oh vosirou vetrtip 6 vtOQ' v<pi9T^KE 
H Koi rb TvsCiJtXy H ov yottreu vUq, H 9iau ovk ^ivri . . . Tot^ }^i6tvitx(; Trpoo'caTTOiv 
v^ga-Turuv vvoo'T^a'SK; hvofiot^ovo'tv 0/ &veero?^tMi^ ouxt t^C Tps7q vTrovr^etQ rpei(i 
&PX^^ ^ rps7$ SeovQ ^eyovrs^ . . . 'OfioXoyovert yhp fiiav stvcci Qsdrffra . . . Hfjtoog rh 
TpSffUTTcc sv rxiQ i$t6riia-t rav vTrocrr^o'tuy svas^^^ yvapi^ovo'i^ rbv Tcerspa ev rf} 
fTctrptK^ oevQevr/a b^svr&rot vooCvrsQ^ kou rbv vibv oh fJLSpOQ 'Svrec roV vxrpdQ, ^AAile 
xaQapSSi ex TarpbQ rihetov sk re?<eiov ygysvvtifjLivov kx) \>pta-r&rx ifio^oyoCvrsCy Kxi 
rb frvsGfji.x rb Uytoy^ B fi 6eix ypx^ij 'jrxp^K^virov bvofAx^etj Ix TxrpbQ d/' vtoCv^ea-- 
rSrx yvup/^ovrsQ . . . OvkoCv sv Tevsvfixri dytta vibv &%ioii vooCf^eVy hv vila ^1 fjLOvO' 
ysvti TTxripx shve^uQ kx) x%iuq So^^Ofjtsv, (3) the Christological problem based on 
Philipp. n. 6 and Rom. VIIL 3 {bfioiwfix) is already introduced for the elucidation 
of the Trinitarian: &frb rov a-ufixrixoG thvs^&i; kxi rviv Trept roV 6fAofov 'ivvoixv 
ytti&^ xxi hvi rov xvwfJL^rov 'Jrxrp6q rs kxi vioV itixx^iivxt (c. 17, 18). As Christ^s 
flesh is identical with human flesh, but is, on the other hand, on account of its 
wonderful origin only BfJtotof, Kxrit rbv BfAOtov rpdvov xxi 6 vlbQ TvsCfJtx &v xxi ix 
roC rxrpbQ wsGfjLX ysvyti$etQ, xxrk ijlIv rb 'X'vsVfjLx sx wt^iMxroi slvxi rb xvr6 ivriVy 
Kxrit H rb 'xvsv x^roppoixQ xxi ^Mov^ xxi fjLtpia'fjLoC sx roV TxtpbQ ysvvti&vivxt HfJtotd^ 
ia-ri T^ TFXTpL Accordingly we have now the decisive statement: OvKofiv Stbt rifQ 
^pbi <t>/A<T9rif0'/0vc svtvroh^ii s^t^x^sv ^fi&Q vS^ if wr6ffrx9t^ roC vioO Sfiotx so'ri 
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most decisive kind. We may still further say it was not the 
^^ Hotnousios'' which finally triumphed^ but on the contrary the 
Homoiousian doctrine^ which fixed on the terms of agreement 
with the ^^ Homoiisios'' The doctrine which Hosius, Athanasius> 
Eustathius, and Marcellus had championed at Nicaea, was over- 
thrown. The new Origenism which was based on the " Homou- 
sios " succeeded in establishing itself. A form of doctrine triumphed 
which did not exclude scientific theology, a subject in which 
Athanasius and the Westerns of the older days never shewed any 
interest. But Athanasius himself contributed to the revolution 
thus accomplished, ^ though it is very doubtful if he ever came 
to see the full extent of it. 

Tji \yiro9T^6i ToC TTxrpdQ' ^rvtViMa yicp Ik TecTp6i. Koti tccerk fikv ri^v roO ^vByfxctro^ 
'ivvotxv (and therefore thought of in essence as a generic conception) r«vr6v^ «&c nark 
Tjfv T^Q o-ospKbQ 'ivvoteiv raifTOv. Ou ravrbv Si aXXk Hfiotov^ hdrt rd fFvtfiiiet^ }i icriv 
6 vl6i^ ovx 'ia-rtv 6 Tctrtip^ x«i m ^^piy $v i x6yoQ iyff/3«Af v, ovk 'ivrtv Ik o'^gpfiaroQ 
Kot ^$ov^^ ^AA* oVruQ ^Q TO tvayyi?itov ^fi&^ hma^ev ... 6 ^arijp ^veVfjLu iiv uvdtv- 
TiK&Q T0/c7, 6 $i vlbQ TTvsGiJta &v ovk civ^evrtK&Q xottt &^ 6 Tscriip iAA' 6fJtoiuQ. 
OtfKoGv KttAk filv crkpi KUt vkp^ retvrbv, eivTrsp kocQo TveGfjLcc xat fFveGfict raurdv, 
K»$b ii Hvev ciropStQ oh retttr^ ^AA' fffiotov, HffTrgp KOt$b cevsu ixoppoU^ kus v^dovi ^ 
vldQ ou recifTov ^AA* Hfioiov. Thus these Homoiousians already admit the r»hr6v if 
they also reject the reihroo6vtoi (=z dfJtoovo'ioQ)^ />., Father and Son are roturdv as 
regards substance, in so far as they are both TvsGfioc^ but in so far as they are 
different Hypostases they are not identical, but of like nature. (4) These Homoiou- 
sians have expressly rejected the designations »ysvviiroQ for God and ytvviird^ for 
the Son, and indeed not only because they are unbiblical, but because "Father** 
includes much more than "Unbegotten", and because "yswifr^c" includes much 
less than "Son", and further because the conjunction " unbegotten — ^begotten " does 
not express M^ relation of reciprocity between Father and Son (the y^^viti^ yeytv- 
vilfjLivtfi)^ which is emphasised as being the most important (c. 14, 19): $tb Kecv 
xaripx /jl6vov ivofx^ufjLgVf '1^%0/xf y r& hvdfAetrt roG vrurpoQ vvvvxetKOvofiivviv rif v 'ivvotoiv 
roG vioGy TTXT^p yitp vioG Tariip ^eysrew k&v vidv fi6vov ivofM^a-ufJuVy 'ixof^tv r^i^ 
'ivvoteiv roG 'jretrp6^ Iht vlbi xarp^Q hiyerxi. Whoever names the one names the 
other at the same time, and yet does not posit him merely in. accordance with his 
name, but with his name koi tviq ^va-euQ o}KMt6rviT»\ on the other hand, ciyivv^roy 
oh xiytrxi ysvvviToG iyiwtiTOVt ohSi yswiirbv iysvvfjrov ytvvtiT6v. Athanasius could 
scarcely wish more than this, or rather: we have already here the main outlines 
of the theology of the three Cappadocians, and it is not accidental that Basil of 
Ancyra is himself a Cappadocian. 

* The work of Athanasius, de synodis, written in the year 359, is of the highest 
importance for the history of the Arian controversy. It is distinguished as much by 
the firmness with which his position is maintained — for Athanasius did not yield 
in any point — as by its moderation and wisdom. The great bishop succeeded in 
combining these qualities in his book, because he was not concerned with the 
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Julian granted liberty to all the bishops to return, and in so 
doing did away with the artificial state of things created by 
Constantius. The Niceans were once more a power, and Atha- 
nasius who returned to Alexandria in February 362, at once 
re-assumed the leadership of the party. A Synod was held at 
Alexandria in summer, and this prepared the way for the triumph 
of orthodoxy in the year 381. ^ It was here resolved that the 
Nicene Creed was to be accepted sans phrase, i.e., that those 
were to be recognised as Christian brethren who now acknow- 
ledge the i/»ooy(T/c^, and condemn the Arian heresy together with 
its chief supporters, irrespective of any former departure on 
their part from the faith. But still further, the question as to 
whether it was necessary to believe in one hypostasis or in 
three was left an open one. (At Alexandria the Holy Spirit had 
already been the subject of discussion as well as the Son.) Both 
statements were disapproved of since the ofioovcrtog was considered 
to be sufficient, but it was explained that both might be understood 
in a pious sense. ^ These resolutions were not passed without 
strong opposition. ^ Not only did some bishops demand that 

formula itself, but solely with the thought which in his view the formula attacked 
best expressed. We must, he said, speak like brethren to brethren to the Homoi- 
ousians who hold almost the same view as the Nicaeans and are merely suspicious 
about a word. Whoever grants that the Son is in nature of like quality with the 
Father and springs from the substance of the Father is not far from the ^j[toot/o-/oc; 
for this is a combination of sk riji oMxq and df4,oto^a-toi (c. 41 ff.). While expressly 
making an apology to Basil of Ancyra, he endeavours to remove the stumbling- 
blocks presented by SfAoovo'toQ^ but seeks at the same time to shew that 6fJt.oio^a-toi 
either involves an absurdity or is dogmatically incorrect (c. 53 f.). 

1 The most important source of information for the Synod of Alexandria is the 
Tomus of Athanas. ad Antioch., and in addition Rufin. X. 27 — 29, Socr. III. 7, 
Athan. ep. ad Kufinian. I need not here (after the work published by Revillout) 
enter upon any discussion of the o-^vretyf^x ii^ecvKx^iu^ of the Synod, which is 
identical with Opp. Athanas. ed. Migne XXVIII., p. 836 sq. ; cf. Eichhorn, Athan., de 
vita ascet. testim., 1886, p. 15 sq. On the Synod cf. also Gregor. Naz. Orat. 21, 35. 

' Tom. ad Antioch. 5. 6. This was probably the largest concession which Atha- 
nasius ever made. When Socrates affirms that at the Synod the employment of 
" Oiisia " and " Hypostasis ** in reference to the Godhead was forbidden, his statement 
is not entirely incorrect; for it is evident from the Tomus that the Synod did 
actually disapprove of the use of the terms in this way. 

3 This is sufficiently shewn in the Tomus; the Lucifer schism has its root 
here; see Kriiger, op. cit., pp. 43 — 54. Lucifer was, moreover, not a man of suf- 
ficient education to appreciate the real question at issue. He did not wish to have 
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those who had subscribed the Fourth Sirmian Formula should 
be denied the communion of the Church, but, what was of much 
greater importance, there was a party which insisted on the 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed which had been settled by 
some of the Western bishops at Sardica, and which as a matter 
of fact was the original one. ^ But they did not press their 
views, and they seem to have acquiesced in the decision of the 
Synod. This marked a complete change. * If up till now orthodox 
faith had meant the recognition of a mysterious plurality in the 
substantial unity of the Godhead, it was now made permissible 
to turn the unity into a mystery, />., to reduce it to equality 
and to make the threefoldness the starting-point; but this simply 
means that that Homoiousianism was recognised which resolved 
to accept the word o[JLOov<Tiog, And to this theology, which 
changed the substantial unity of substance expressed in the 
ifioovtriog into a mere likeness or equality of substance, so that 
there was no longer a threefold unity, but a trinity, the future 
. belonged, in the East, though not to the same extent in the 
West. The theologians who had studied Origen regarded it 
with favour. The Cappadocians started from the hiiooxi^ioq^ * 

the venia ex pcsnitentia accorded to the Semi-Arians who were passing over to 
orthodoxy. It was thus a Novatian-Donatist element which determined his position. 

1 See above, p. 68, and the Tom. c. 5. init. These bishops thus demanded the 
acknowledgment of the ^iot xj-Kivrotvt^, The West never at bottom abandoned this 
demand, but in the Meletian-Antiochian schism it, however, finally got the worst 
of it and had to acquiesce in the Eastern doctrinal innovation. That at the Synod of 
Alexandria, however, the Homoiousians also attempted to get their catchword, or, 
their interpretation of the of^LoouTioi, adopted, is evident from the letter of Apol- 
linaris to Basil; see Draseke Ztschr. f. K.G., VIII., p. 118 f. 

2 Just as it is to Zahn that, speaking generally, we primarily owe the under- 
standing of the original meaning of 'Of^oova-toQ, so it is he too who, so far as I know, 
first plainly noticed this complete change. (Marcell, p. 87 f., also Gwatkin, p. 242 sq.) 

3 This is specially evident from the letter of Basil to ApoUinaris (in Draseke, 
op. cit. 96 ff.) of the year 361. Basil communicates to the great teacher (of whom 
later) his doubts as to whether it is justifiable to use the word 6(100^0-10^. For biblical 
and philosophical dogmatic reasons he is inclined to prefer the formula xyrapaX- 
^^KTUQ HfJLOtoi x«T* ohviotv. ApolHnaris accordingly explains to him (p. 112 ff.) that the 
6fioova-io(i is more correct, but his own explanation of the word is no longer iden- 
tical with that of Athanasius. He finds both expressed in it, the ravrdr^i as well 
as the irepir^i^ and according to his idea the Son is related to the Father as men 
are to Adam. Just as it may be said of all men,, they are Adam, they were in 
Adam, and just as there is only one Adam, so too is it with the Godhead. Basil 
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though this is certainly true of Gregory of Nyssa only indirectly. 
They ackowledged the ofjt^oovtriog and accordingly set up a system 
of doctrine which neither disavowed the theology of Origen, 
that is, science in general, nor yet remained in the terminologi- 
cally helpless condition of Athanasius. But they succeeded in 
attaining terminological clearness — they could not improve on 
the matter of the doctrine — only because they modified the 
original thought of Athanasius and developed the theology 
which Basil of Ancyra had first propounded in his tractate. 
Oxitrix now got a meaning which was half way between the 
abstract "substance'* and the concrete "individual substance'*, 
still it inclined very strongly in the direction of the former. * 
'T'7r6(TTX(Tig got a meaning half way between "Person" and 
"Attribute", (Accident, Modality), still the conception of Person 
entered more largely into it.' Upd(rco7rov was avoided because it 
had a Sabellian sound, but it was not rejected. The unity of 
the Godhead, as the Cappadocians conceived of it, was not the 
same as the unity which Athanasius had in his mind. Basil 
the Great was never tired of emphasising the new distinction 
implied in ovtrlx and vTrotrrxfrig. For the central doctrine of the 
incarnation of God they required a conception of God of bound- 
less fulness. Mix ovtrix {/zlx isor^^g) h rpKrh vTrofrrxtrsfTiv^ [one 

at any rate started from Homoiousianism, and it is because this has not been taken 
into consideration that the letter in question has been pronounced not genuine. 
For the rest, the efforts of the Benedictines in the third volume of their edition of 
the Opp. Basil. (Praef.) to vindicate Basil's orthodoxy shew that, leaving this letter 
out of account, his perfect soundness in the faith is not — in all his utterances — 
beyond doubt. Later on Basil understood the Si^oovo'toQ exactly in the sense given 
to it by him in the letter to ApoUinaris and which at that time made him hesitate 
to use it; see Kriiger, p. 42 f. See further the characteristic statements made at an 
earlier date in ep. 8. 9: ^ x«r' ovarfecv SeoQ rifi koct* ova-tuv ®8^ dfcoovo-zo^! 

^ Basil has frequently so expressed himself as to suggest that he regarded the 
idea of the generic unity of Father and Son as sufficient (see, tf.^., ep. 38, 2). 
Zahn (p. 87) : " the ova-ia with Basil designates the xo/vrfv, the xjxda-roia't^ the 'ihov 
(ep. 114, 4). He is never tired of holding forth on the difference between the two 
expressions, and goes so far as to assert that the Nicene Fathers were well aware 
of this difference, since they would surely not have put the two words side by side 
without some purpose (ep. 125)." It is interesting to note that already at the Council 
of Antioch in 363 it had been explained that oh x«t4 riva XpJJo'/v *EAA»jv/x^v A«|ii- 
fidveroti Totg Txrpeto't to '6vofioe t^c ovviocq. Assuredly not! It was a terminology 
which was expressly invented. 

' And yet in Gregory of Nyssa the persons appear also as o-t/jtt|3ff/3jfx^T« (accidents). 
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divine substance (one divine nature) in three subjects^ was the 
formula. In order to give clear expression to the actual dis- 
tinction of the Persons within the Godhead, Gregory of Nyssa 
attached to them rpoTrot vTrJip^eag, (modes of existence,) litirvfTeg 
X^P^iCTiipli^ovtrxi^ s^xipsTx litufixTX^ (characteristic peculiarities, 
special characters). To the Father he attributed xyevvvivix^ the 
quality of being unbegotten, and in consequence of this the 
word which had formerly been forbidden by the Niceans was 
once more restored to a "place of honour, no longer, however, 
as referring to substance, but as expressing a mode of being 
((r%f(r/^) of God the Father. To the Son he attributed ysvwitrix^ 
the quality of being begotten, and even the older Homoiousians 
shewed more reserve on this point than Gregory did. To the 
Spirit he attributed sK7rop€U7iq — procession.* But what is more, 

1 See the treatises of Gregor. Nyss. Ttpl it»^op&Q ova-ta^ kui uxoo'T^o'euQ — Trspt 
roO dUv^xt ?iiyitv rpti^ &tovQ — Tpo; *'EAAifv«5 ix riSv xotvSv hvvoi&v. ''Prosopon" 
is no longer for Gregory a technical term in the strict sense of the word, but on 
the other hand he also avoids the expression "three txrofjtx". The word ^vfftQ 
maintained itself alongside of oi/a-ia^ and in the same way IhSriiQ was used along 
with (pr6a-T»Tt^. The God who was common to the Three was supposed to be a 
real substance, not, however, a fourth alongside of the Three, but on the contrary 
the unity itself! On the characteristics of the Hypostases, see Gregor. Naz. Orat. 
25. 16: Ko/vdv rd /xif ysyoviveu Ka) vi QtdriiQ. "ihov $i vetrp^Q fiiv ^ uygvviia'iec, 
vioV 5^ »f 7fvvifo-<c, Tvt^fMOiTOQ $i M 'itcvefi'\fti. The two others expressed their views 
in almost similar terms in their works against Eunomiu';, unless that Gregory of 
Nyssa alone put the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in a logically developed form 
(see below), while as regards it, Basil (see de spir. s. ad Amphiloch.) advanced least 
of them all. The pronounced attitude taken up by them all, especially by Basil, 
against Marcellus, is characteristic. The theological orations of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus (Orat. 27 — ^31) may, more than anything else, have spread the doctrinal system 
far and wide. (It is important to note that in opposition to it Athanasius in his 
letter ad Afros, [c. 369] expressly said that uT6vTaa-t^ and ova'/« were to be used 
as identical in meaning.) It follows from Orat. 31 (33) that Gregory did »oi wish 
to apply the number one to the Godhead; a unity was for him only the x/vfia-ti 
and (pvcit; {(zfatv (p^vtv iv rpta-h tStdnia't, votpaiQ re^eiat^y xad* ixvr^Q xj^sa-ratvuiti^ 
apt6fi& $toup€ra7i xai ov $t»tptrec7Q Qidriin). So too he was doubtful about the 
suitability of the old image, "source, stream", for the Trinity, not only because it 
represents the Godhead as something changeable, something flowing, duf also be^ 
cause it gave the appearance of a numerical unity to the Godhead. He is equally 
unwilling, and in fact for the same reasons, to sanction the use ofthe old compari- 
son of sun, beam, and brightness. He is always in a fighting attitude towards 
" Sabellianism ". The doctrine of the one God is to him Jewish — ^that is the new dis- 
covery. "We do not acknowledge a Jewish, narrow, jealous, weak Godhead" (Orat. 
25. 16). Gregory had, moreover, already begun those odd speculations about the 
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the entire Origenistic speculation regarding the Trinity, with 
which Athanasius would have nothing to do, that is, of which 
he knew nothing, was rehabilitated. The moment or element 
of finitude within the Trinitarian evolution was no doubt struck 
out, still the Absolute has nevertheless not only modi in itself, 
but also in some degree, stages. The (eternal) generation or 
begetting, in the sense of a Godhead extending itself to the 
imits of the creaturely, was again put in the foreground. In 
this ^yay the subordination-conception, which was an irreducible 
remainder in Athanasius' whole way of looking at the question, 
again acquired a peculiar significance. The idea that the Father 
in Himself is to be identified with the entire Godhead again 
became one of the ground-principles of speculation. He is the 
starting-point of the Trinity, just as He is the Creator of the 
world. The idea that He is source, beginning, cause of the 
odhead- (ttj^^j^, <a}p%jf, xirix r>jg ieortjTog), the cause (to xhiov) 
and consequently God in the proper sense (Kvplcct; Ssog)^- while 
the other Hypostases again are effects (xhixrd),^ meant some- 
thing different to the Cappadocians from what it did to Athana- 
sius. For the Logos-conception, which Athanasius had dis- 
carded as theistiC'Cosmical, again came to the front, and in 
their view Logos and Cosmos are more closely related than in 
that of Athanasius. The unity of the Godhead does not rest 
here on the Homousia, but in the last resort, as with Arius, 
on the *' monarchy" of God the Father; and the Spiritual on 
earth is, in fine, not a mere creature of God, but — at any rate 

immanent substance of God which, though they are mere bubble-blowing, are still 
highly thought of. The divine loftiness, according to him, shews itself in this, that 
in His immanent life also God is z. Jruitful principle; the life of the creature has 
its vital manifestation in the tension of dualities, but it is in this opposition that 
its imperfection also consists; the Trinity is the ^^ sublation ", or abrogation of the 
duality, living movement and at the same time rest, and not in any way a sublima- 
tion into multiplicity. The Orat. 23 in particular is full of thoughts of this sort, 
see c. 8: rptdia n^t/otv Ik rtAc/^y rp<£fv, fiov^^o^ /Jth Ktvft$thtiQ hk rb Tr^o^o'toyt 
$vdioQ ii WFtp^oc&t/ffiiQ^ uT^p y^p r^v {/Aifv xcii rd tJ$OQ, i% Sv rk a'^fiaroct rpt^ioQ 
ii iptv^tivm hk TO T8A,ttov, fFpuTvi ykp vTTtp^oUvtt Sv^ioQ vMtvtVy 7vx f^i^rt 0'rfyjf 
fiivy M 6t6rtiq fiifrt mIq UTrttpov %fifr«/* rd fxh ykp i^iX6rtfJL0v^ ro $i 'dreeKTOv^ xou 
rb fih *lov$aiKbv ^etvrs^SSy rb ii *EAAifv/xdv xcti 'jtokCUov. 

^ Gregor. Nyss., Ix t&v xotvSiv ivvot&v T. II. p. 85; liv xcct rb ulrb xpSroiTov 
roC fFxrpSiy f| oZ 6 vfoQ ytvvStroct xai rb wtCfJtee rb Uyiov ixTroptvtrettt itb xeci 
KVpito^ rbv 'ivK ciirtov *6vTet r&v uvroG utrtetrSiv %vu &t6v ^otfitv. 
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with Gregory of Nyssa — as in the view of Origen, is a being 
with a nature akin to His.^ "Science" concluded an alliance 
with the Nicene Creed ; that was a condition of the triumph 
of orthodoxy. If at the beginning of the controversy the 
scientific thinkers — including those amongst the heathen — had 
sympathised with Arianism, men were now to be found as the 
defenders of the Nicene Creed to whom even a Libanius yielded 
the palm. These men took their stand on the general theory 
of the universe which was accepted by the science of the time ; 
they were Platonists, and they once more naively appealed to 
Plato in support even of their doctrine of the Trinity.* Those 
who were on the side of Plato, Origen,* and Libanius — Basil 
indeed had recommended the latter to his pupils as one who 
could help them in advanced culture, — those who were on 
a footing of equality with the scholars, the statesmen, and 
highest officials, could not fail to get sympathy. The literary 
triumphs of the Cappadocians who knew how to unite devotion 
to the Faith and to the practical ideals of the Church with 
their scientific interests, the victories over Eunomius and his 
following were at the same time the triumphs of Neo-platonism 
over an Aristotelianism which had become thoroughly arid and 
formal.'* Orthodoxy in alliance with science had a spring which 
lasted from two to three decades, a short spring which was 
not followed by any summer, but by destructive storms. Spite 
of all the persecutions, the years between 370 and 394 were 

1 It is here that we have the root of the difference between Athanasius and 
Gregory. 

3 From this time this once more became the fashion amongst the scientific 
orthodox. The confession of Socrates (VII. 6) is very characteristic. He cannot 
miderstand how the two Arian Presbyters, Timotheus and Georgius can remain 
Arians and yet study Plato and Origen so industriously and esteem them so highly : 
ou$^ yap flAtfTAiv rd 3surtpov km rd rp/rov ahtoVf dx; aurbi ivofjL^stv e'^hv, »px^^ 
vfF&p%eoiQ t}^vi^iv»i ^tfo't, Koti ^flpiysviiQ a-vvai^tov Txvraxo^ 6fAS^oys7 rbv vfbv r^ 
Tecrpi. It is instructive further to note how Philostorgius too (in Suidas) asserts 
that in the matter of the vindication of the dfioovo'toQ Athanasius was deemed a 
boy in comparison with the Cappadocians and Apollinaris. 

' See the Philocalia. 

* This is one of the strongest impressions we carry away from a reading of 
the works against Eunomius. 
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very happy ones for the orthodox Church of the East. It was 
engaged on a great task, and this was to restore the true faith 
to the Churches of the East, and to introduce into them the 
asceticism which was closely allied with science.* It was in 
the midst of a struggle which was more honourable than the 
struggles of the last decades had been. Men dreamt the dream 
of an eternal league between Faith and Science. Athanasius 
did not share this dream, but neither did he disturb it. He did 
not go in for the new theology, and there is much to shew 
that it did not quite satisfy him.' But he saw the aim of his 
life, the recognition of the complete Godhead of Christ, brought 
nearer accomplishment, and he continued to be the patriarch 
and the recognised head of orthodoxy, as the letters of Basil 
in particular shew. When, however, orthodoxy had attained its 
victory, there arose after a few years within its own camp an 
opponent more dangerous to its scientific representatives than 
Eunomius and Valens — the traditionalism which condemned all 
science. 

Nothing more than an outline can here be given of the 
development of events in particular instances. The Synod of 
Alexandria was not able by means of its resolution to unite 
the parties which had separated at Antioch : the party» of the 

1 This aspect of the activity of the Cappadocians cannot be too highly valued. 
But in this respect too, though in quite a new fashion, they took up the work of 
Athanasius. The dominant party on the contrary were supported by an Emperor 
(Valens) who no doubt for good reasons persecuted monarchism. (See the law in 
the Cod. Theodos. XII. i, 63 of the year 365.) The aversion of the Homoeans to 
monasticism is evident from the App. Const. Basil's journey to Egypt was epoch- 
making. The relation in which he stood to Eustathius of Sebaste, the ascetic aud 
Semi-Arian, is also of great importance. 

3 For the sake of peace and in order to secure the main thing, Athanasius at 
the Synod of Alexandria, which may be called a continuation of the Synod of 
Ancyra, himself concluded the alliance with the new Oriental orthodoxy and acknow- 
ledged Meletius. But his procedure later on in the Antiochian schism (see Basil.^ 
ep. 89, 2), the close relation in which he stood throughout to Rome as contrasted 
with the East, the signal reserve he exhibited towards Basil (Basil, ep. 66, 69), 
and finally the view he took of the Marcellian Controversy which was still going 
on — Basil saw in Marcellus a declared Sabellian heretic, ivhile the judgment passed 
on him and his following by Athanasius was essentially different — prove that he 
never came to have a satisfying confidence in the neo-orthodox Niceans who were 
associated with Meletius: see on this Zahn, pp. 83 ff., 88 ff., Rade, Damasus, p. 81 ff. 
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orthodox who clung to the old faith and that of the Homoi- 
ousians who under the leadership of Meletius acknowledged the 
Homousios. This Antiochian split remained an open wound, 
and the history of the attempts to get it healed makes it 
abundantly evident that different doctrines were really in 
question, that Alexandria and the East had not lost their feel- 
ing of distrust of Meletius, and that the Cappadocians who 
were at the head of the new orthodoxy in the East were not 
able to suppress the suspicion of Sabellianism in the light of 
the old orthodoxy.* 

Jovian, who was inclined to orthodoxy, once more recalled 
Athanasius who had been banished for the last time by Julian/ 
Athanasius somewhat prematurely announced the triumph of 
the true faith in the East.' Under the new ruler, Acacius, at 
a Synod held in Antioch in 363, found himself obliged to 
agree with Meletius and to join with him in declaring his 
adherence to the o[^oov(tioc^ explaining at the same time that it 
expressed as much as the ex, ryjg ovvixq (of the substance) and 
the o[j(,oiov7iO(; together^ (see Athan., de Synod.) But the acces- 
sion of Valens in the following year changed everything. An 
attempt on the part of the semi-Arians at the Synod at Lamp- 
sacus in 364 to get the upper hand, miscarried.* Eudoxius of 
Constantinople and the adroit Acacius who again made a change 
of front, became masters of the situation, and Valens resolved 

1 See the art. "Meletius" in Herzog's R.-Encykl. IX., p. 530 f. and the discus- 
sion by Rade, op. cit., p. 74 ff. The Westerns had the same kind of feeling in 
reference to the opponent of Meletius in Antioch, Paulinus, as they formerly had 
in reference to Athanasius; he alone was for them orthodox; but they did not 
succeed in getting their view adopted. Hieron. ep. 15. 16 shews what scruples the 
formula, rpst^ vTroa-r^o'etf^ gave rise to in the minds of the Westerns. 

2 Julian, spite of his aversion to all Christians, seems nevertheless to have beei* 
somewhat more favourably disposed towards Arianism than towards orthodoxy, 1.^., 
than to Athanasius, who, moreover, incurred his suspicions on political grounds. 

3 See his letter to Jovian in the Opp. and in Theodoret. IV. 3. Here the 
matter is so represented as to suggest that there were now only a few Arian Churches 
in the East. The attack on those who do indeed accept the ifAoouo'tOQ^ but give it 
a false interpretation, is worthy of note. 

* See the Synodical- epistle in Socrat, III. 25, Mansi III., p. 369. 

* Socrat. IV. 2 sq. 12, Sozom. VI, 7 sq. In the following decade the view of 
Eudoxius of Constantinople was the authoritative one. 
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to adopt once more the policy of Constantius, to maintain the 
Arian Homceism in its old position, and to make all bishops 
who thought differently* suffer. Orthodox and Homoiousians 
had again to go into banishment. From this time onwards 
many Homoiousians turned to the West, having made up their 
minds to accept the oiJLOovfTioq in order to get support. The 
West after the brief episode of the period of oppression (353 
— 360) was once more Nicene. There were but few Arians, 
although they were influential. After various Councils had met, 
the Homoiousians sent deputies from Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Asia ^ to Liberius to get the doctrinal union brought about. 
Liberius, whose sentiments were the same as those of Hilary, 
did not refuse their request. The announcement of this happy 
event was made at Tyana in 367 ; * but at a Carian Council a 
Homoiousian minority persisted in rejecting the ofiooutrtog.^ From 
this time Basil, who became bishop in 370, '^ took an active 
part in affairs and he was soon after followed by the other 
Cappadocians, and they threw not only the weight of science, 
but also that of asceticism, into the scale in favour of orthodoxy. 
The new bishop of Rome, Damasus, took a decided stand 
against Arianism at the Roman Synods held in 369 (370) and 
377, then against the Pneumatomachians (see below) and the 
ApoUinarian heresy, while Marcellus and Photinus were also 
condemned. The rigid standpoint of the bishops Julius and 
Athanasius again became the dominant one in the West, and 
it was only after some hesitation that the Western bishops re- 
solved to offer the hand of friendship to the new-fashioned 
orthodoxy of the East. The representatives of the latter did 
not indeed settle the Antiochian schism at the well-attended 
Council at Antioch in September 379, but they subscribed the 

* TTie Altercatio Heracliani et Germinii is instructive ; see Caspari, Kirchenhist. 
Anecdota, 1883. 

" Cappadocia was the native land of the new orthodoxy; see the Cappadocian 

self-consciousness of Gregor. Naz. ; up till this time, however, it had been the prin- 
cipal seat of Arianism. 

3 Socrat. IV. 12. 

* Sozom. VI. 12. 

' He was at the same time the patriarch of the diocese of Pontus. 
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Roman pronouncements of the last years, and thus placed them- 
selves at the standpoint of Damasus.^ 

But meanwhile very great changes had taken place in the 
State. In November 375 Valentinian died. He had not taken 
any part in Church politics, and had in fact protected the Arian 

^ It was Athanasius who roused Damasus to take up an attitude of energetic 
opposition to the Arian Bishop Auxentius of Milan, and thus, speaking generally, 
led him to follow in the track of Bishop Julius ; see Athan. ep. ad Afros. It was 
at the Roman Council of 369 that the Western episcopate first formally and solemnly 
renounced the resolution of Rimini. On the text of the epistle of this Council, see 
Rade, p. 52 flf. Auxentius of Milan was condemned ; but this sentence was a futile 
one since the Court protected him. No mention was yet made at this Council of 
the difficulties of the East. The years from 371 to 380 are the epochs during 
which the new-fashioned orthodoxy of the East, under the leadership of Basil and 
Meletius, attempted to induce the West to bring its influence to bear on Valens and 
the Homcean-Arian party, by means of an imposing manifesto, and thus to 
strengthen orthodoxy in the East, but at the same time to pronounce in favour of 
the Homoiousian-Homoousian doctrine and to put the orthodox Niceans in the 
wrong. These attempts were not successful; for Damasus in close league, first with 
Athanasius, then after his death (373), with his successor Peter, was extremely 
reserved, and in the first instance either did not interfere at all or interfered in 
favour of the old Niceans, of Paulinus that is, at Antioch. (This Peter, like Atha- 
nasius before him, had fled to Rome, and the alliance of Rome with Alexandria 
was part of the traditional policy of the Roman bishop from the days of 
Fabian to the middle of the fifth century.) The numerous letters and embassies 
which came from the East of which Basil was throughout the soul, shew what 
trouble was taken about the matter there. But the letters of Basil did not please 
the '^xxpi^go'Ttpoi''^ in Rome; at first, indeed^ intercourse with the East was carried 
on only through the medium of Alexandria, and on one occasion Basil had his 
letter simply returned to him. He complained that at Rome they were friendly with 
everybody who brought an orthodox confession and did not mind anything else. 
He referred to the friendship shewn towards those who were inclined to the views 
of Marcellus, further to the friendly intercourse of the Roman bishop with Paulinus, 
who was always suspected of Sabellianism by Basil, and to the occasional recogni- 
tion of an ApolUnarian. In letter 214 Basil brought the charge of Sabellianism 
against the entire Homoousian doctrine in its older form. It was in the year 376 
that the West first promised help to the East. (The decretals of Damasus = i 
Fragment of the letter of Damasus designated by Coustant as ep. 4.) Basil now (ep. 
263) pleads for active interference — where possible an imposing Council — against 
the heretics who are heretics under cover of the Nicene Creed, and he designates 
as such the Macedonian Eustathius of Sebaste, ApoUinaris and Paulinus^ i.e.^ the 
man who taught pretty much the same doctrine as Athanasius; according to Basil, 
however, he is a Marcellian. The accusations against Paulinus were naturally received 
with anything but favour in the West. Peter of Alexandria who was still in Rome 
at the time, called Meletius, Basil's honoiured friend, simply an Arian. A Synod 
was nevertheless held in Rome at which ApoUinarianism was for the first time 
rejected (377); to it we owe the pieces 2 and 3 in the ep. Damasi, 4 ed. Coustant. 
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bishops as he did the orthodox bishops, and had never had 
any diflference with his brother regarding their religious policy. 
His successor, the youthful Gratian,* yielded himself wholly to 
the guidance of the masterful Ambrose. He firmly established 
the State Church as against the heterodox parties, by passing 
some severe laws, and in doing this he followed Ambrose 
^* whom the Lord had taken from amongst the judges of the 
earth and placed in the Apostolic chair." (Basil ep. 197, i.) In 
August 378 Valens fell at the battle of Adrianople, fighting 
with the Goths; and on the 19th of January, 379, the Western 
Theodosius was made Emperor of the East by Gratian. The 
death of Valens was quite as much a determining cause of the 
final triumph of orthodoxy as its alliance with science ; for the 
inner force of a religious idea can never secure for it the 
dominion of the world. Theodosius was a convinced Western 
Christian who took up the policy of Gratian, but carried it out 
in a perfectly independent fashion.' He was determined to rule 

Basil died in January 379. He did not attain the aim of all his work, which was 
to unite the orthodoxy of the East and the West on the basis oftheHomoiousian 
interpretation of the Homousios. But soon after his death, in September 379, 
Meletius held a synod in Antioch, and this synod subscribed all the manifestoes of 
the Romans, />., of the West, issued during the previous years 369, 376, 377, and 
thus simply submitted to the will of the West in dogmaticis^ and despatched to 
Rome the Acts which contained the concessions. The triumph of the old-orthodox 
interpretation of the Nicene Creed thus seemed perfect. The West, under the 
guidance of Ambrose, from this time forth recognised the Meletians also as orthodox. 
It was from there (see the Synod of Aquileia 380, uader Ambrosius) that the 
proposal emanated that if one of the two anti-bishops in Antioch should die, no 
successor should be chosen, and thus the schism would be healed. The fact that 
the Meletians thus came round to the orthodox standpoint is explicable only when 
we consider the complete changes which had taken place in the political situation 
since the death of Valens. On the involved state of things in the years from 369 
to 378 see the letters of Basil, 70, 89 — 92, 129, 138, 214, 215, 239, 242, 243, 
253 — 256, 263, 265, 266. It was the investigation of the matter by Rade, op» cit. 
pp. 70 — 121, which first threw light on this. On Damasus and Peter of Alex, see 
Socrat. IV. 37, Sozom. VI. 39, Theod. IV. 22. All were agreed in holding Atha- 
nasius in high respect. It was this that kept the combatants together. Gregory 
begins his panegyric (Orat. 21) with the words: 'Ad^vio'/oy kteouy&v cepsrfjv ivouvi- 
^OfiM, and in saying this he said what everybody thought. 

* See on Gratian^s religious policy my art. in Herzog's R.-Encykl. s. h. v. 

' Valentinian was the last representative of the principle of freedom in religion, 
in the sense in which Constantine had sought to carry it out in the first and 
larger half of his reign, and also Julian. 
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the Church as Constantius had done, but to rule it in the spirit 
of rigid orthodoxy. He had himself been baptised ^ in the year 
380, and immediately after appeared the famous edict which 
enjoined the orthodox faith on all nations. It is, however, in 
the highest degree characteristic of his whole policy that this 
faith is more definitely described as the Roman and Alexandrian 
faith, i.e.y the new doctrinal orthodoxy of Cappadocia and Asia 
is passed over in silence.' After his entry into Constantinople 
Theodosius took all their churches from the Arians and handed 
them over to the orthodox.' In the year 381 he issued a 
regulation in which he prohibited all heretics from holding 
divine service in the towns. In the same year, however, the 
Emperor summoned a large Eastern Council to meet at Con- 
stantinople, and its resolutions were afterwards regarded as 
ecumenical and strictly binding, though not till the middle of 
the fifth century, and in the West not till a still later date. 
This Council denotes a complete change in the policy of 
Theodosius. His stay in the East had taught him that it was 
necessary for him to recognise as orthodox all who acknow- 
ledged the Nicene Creed however they might interpret it, and 
at the same time to make an attempt to gain over the Mace- 
donians. He had come to see that in the East he must rely 
upon the Eastern form of orthodoxy, the new orthodoxy, that 
he would have to suppress the aspirations of the Alexandrian 
bishops, and that he must do nothing which would have the 
appearance of anything like tutelage of the East by the West. 

1 During a severe iUness, by the orthodox bishop of Thessalonica. 

3 Impp. Gratianus Valentinianus et Theodosius AAA. ad populum urbis Constan- 
tinop. : ^' CuQCtos populos, quos clementise nostrse regit temperamentum in tali volumus 
religione versari, quam divinum Petrum apostolum tradidisse Romanis religio usque 
ad nunc ab ipso insiauata declarat quamque pontificem Damasum sequi claret et 
Petrum Alexandrise episcopum virum apostolicse sanctitatis, hoc est, ut secundum 
apostolicam disciplinam evangelicamque doctrinam patris et filii et spiritus sancti 
unam deitatem sub pari majestate et sub pia trinitate credamus (this is the Western- 
Alexandrian way of formulating the problem). Hanc legem sequentes Christianorum 
catholicorum nomen jubemus amplecti, reliquos vere dementes vesanosque judicantes 
haeretici dogmatis infamiam sustinere, divina primum vindicta, post etiam motus 
nostri, quern ex caelesti arbitrio sumpserimus, ultione plectendos" (Cod. Theod. 
XVI. I, 2; Cod. Justin I. i. 

8 With the exception of Egypt most of the Churches in the East were at this 
time in the hands of the Arians. 
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This reversal of his policy is shewn most strikingly by the fact 
that Meletius of Antioch was called upon to preside at the 
Council, the very man who was specially suspected by the 
orthodox of the West.* He died shortly after the Council met, 
and first Gregory of Nazianzus,* and then Nectarius of Con- 

1 The relations which existed in the years 378 — 381 between the East and the 
West (Alexander was closely allied with the latter) are complicated and obscure. 
Their nature was still in all essential respects determined by the continuance of 
the schism in Antioch. The following is certain (i) Theodosius, as soon as he came 
to perceive the true state of things in the E^t, had ranged himself on the side of 
the orthodox there; he wished to suppress Arianism not by the aid of the West 
and of the Alexandrian bishop Peter who was closely allied with Rome and who 
had already acted as if he were the supreme Patriarch of the Greek Church, but 
by the orthodox powers of the East itself. The proof of this is (i) that he trans- 
ferred in a body to Meletius the Arian Churches in Antioch, — Paulinus was shelved; 

(2) that in the Edict (Cod. Theodos. XVT. I, 3) he does not mention Damasus, but 
on the contrary enumerates the orthodox of the East as authorities (July 30th, 381) 
and this Gwatkin, p. 262, rightly terms an '^ amended definition of orthodoxy"; 

(3) that he refused to accede to the repeated and urgent demands of the Westerns 
who wished him to settle impartially the dispute at Antioch with due respect to 
the superior claims of Paulinus, and also refused their request for the summoning 
of an Ecumenical Council at Alexandria; (4) that he summoned an Eastern Coun- 
cil to meet at Constantinople without troubling himself in the slightest about the 
West, Rome and Alexandria, made Meletius president of it, heaped honours upon 
him, and sanctioned the choice of a successor after his death, and this in spite of 
the advice of the Westerns that the whole Antiochian Church should now be 
handed over to Paulinus, an advice which had the support of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus himself. Nor can there be any doubt in view of the manner in which the 
Council was summoned to meet, that its original intention was to draw up a 
formula of agreement with the Macedonians. It is certain (II.) that the orthodox 
Fathers who assembled at Constantinople gladly recognised and availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus presented of freeing themselves from the tutelage of 
Alexandria and the West, and of recalling by a distinct act the concessions which 
they had made under compulsion two years previously at Antioch. "It is in the 
East that the sun first rises, it was starting from the East that the God who came 
in the flesh flashed upon the world." By their united attitude, their choice of 
Flavian as the successor of Meletius, who had died during the Council, by passing 
the third Canon — on the importance of the chair of Constantinople — and by 
their rejection of Maximus who was proposed for the chair of Constantinople by 
Alexandria and patronised by Rome and the West, they inflicted the severest pos- 
sible defeat on Alexandria and the West, and specially on the policy of Peter and 
Damasus. It is certain (III.) finally, that shortly before the Council of Constanti- 
nople, during the Council, and immediately after it rose, the relations between the 
Egyptians and Westerns and the East were of the most strained character, and that 
a breach was imminent. (See the letter in Mansi III., p. 631.) 

' The choice of him as president (on this and on the general procedure of the 
Council see his Carmen de vita sua) was not any more than that of Meletius 
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/Stantinople presided over its deliberations. The opposition at 
the Council between the old orthodox party, orthodox in the 
Alexandrian and Western sense, who were few in numbers^, 
and the new orthodox party composed of Antiochians, Cappa- 
docians and Asiatics, was of the most pronounced character, 

\though we are only partially acquainted with it.* The confusion 
was so great that Gregory of Nazianzus resigned and left the 
Council with the most bitter feelings.' Still union was finally 

approved of by Alexandria and Rome. His support of Paalious may find its 
explanation in the fact that he aimed at getting into the good graces of Rome 
after he had himself attained the Patriarchate. Gregory had a Tasso-like nature. 
Quite incapable of effecting anything in the sphere of Church government or poli- 
tics, he did not really desire office ; but he wished to have the honour and distinc- 
tion which are connected with office. So long as he did not have office he was 
ambitious, when he had it he threw it away. 

* The Egyptians even went the length of separating themselves from the majority 
at the Council ; they did not approve of the decisions come to by the neo-orthodox j 

see Theodoret V. 8. 

2 The Egyptian bishops felt it to be intolerable that the Cappadocian and not 
their man, Maximus, should get the position of Patriarch in Constantinople The 
resignation of Gregory of Nazianzus was the price demanded by the Egyptians 
for yielding; see Gregory's farewell address to the Council, Orat. 42. The Canons 
I — 4 of the Council— for these only are in all probability genuine, while those 
which follow belong to the Council of 382 — are strongly anti-Alexandrian and are 
intended to bring down the claims of the Alexandrian which were already pitched 
high. Canon 3 is directed not so much against Rome as against Alexandria (Tdv 
ftgvToi Kwvrr^vr/vot/T^AeM^ gT/Vxoxov 'ix^^"^ fx Trpsa-fitlx r^t; ti/jl^q fierk rov TfJc 
^PafAtlQ STitrKoneov^ $i» to sheet ccvriiv vsav 'PMfjt^v). Canon 2 is intended to put a 
stop to the attempt of the Bishop of Alexandria to rule other Eastern Churches. 
But this very Canon plainly proves (cf. the sixth Canon of Nice) that as a matter 
■of fact the Bishop of Alexandria had a position in the East which was wholly 
different from that of the other bishops. He only is mentioned in the singular 
number — rov fj^iv * A Ae|^v^ /)«/«; STrfa-Ko^ov . . . rov^ Jl t^c 'Av«ToAif$ tTta'Kd'rovQ , . ; 
^v^arrofiivtoy r&v 'Trptc^sitav r^ *AvT/o;^je«v exK/^iia'/ot . . , rov^ riJQ ^Aa-ixvfjQ hottaj' 
^guQ €Tf9'K6T0vQ . . . TOvQ rvi(i JlovTiK^^ . . . TO^c TJfC ©p^KtKviQ. The pecuUar position 
p{ the Alexandrian bishop which the latter wished to develop into a position of 
primacy, was chiefly due to three causes. (It is quite clear that Athanasius and 
Peter wished so to develop it, and perhaps even Dionysius the Great; the inten- 
tion of the Alexandrian scheme to place Maximus on the episcopal seat of Constanti- 
nople, was to secure a preponderating influence upon the capital and the imperial 
Church by the aid of this creature of Alexandria.) These three causes were as 
follows; (i) Alexandria was the second city of the Empire and was recognised as 
such in the Church also at least as early as the middle of the third century; see, 
e.g.^ the conciliar epistle of the great Council of Antioch of the year 268, addressed 
^' to the bishops of Rome and Alexandria and to all Catholic churches." (Alexandria 
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secured, although the attempt to win over the Macedonians 
failed. The "150 bishops'* unitedly avowed their adherence 
to the Nicene faith, and, as we are told, accepted in addition 
to this a special explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
which the complete Homousia of the Spirit also was expressed. 
In the first canon containing the decisions, after the ratification 
of the Nicene Creed, Eunomians (Anomeans) Arians (Eudoxians) 
Semi-Arians (Pneumatomachians) Sabellians, Marcellians, Photini- 
ans and ApoUinarians were expressly anathematised. The Nicene 
Creed thus gained an unqualified victory so far as its actual 
terms were concerned, but understood according to the inter- 
pretation of Meletius, the Cappadocians, and Cyril of Jerusalem. 
The community of substance in the sense of equality or like- 
ness of substance, not in that of umty of substance, was from 
ihis time the orthodox doctrine in the East, But the Creed 
-which since the middle of the fifth century in the East, and 
since about 530 in the West, has passed for the ecumenical- 
Constantinopolitan Creed,, is neither ecumenical nor Constan- 
tinopolitan; for the Council was not an ecumenical one, but 
an Eastern one, and it did not in fact set up any new 

ranks as the second, Antioch as the third city of the Empire in Josephus, de bello 
Jud. 4, II, 5, cf. the chronograph of the year 354, Stryzygowski, Jahrb. d, k. 
'deutschen archaol. Inslituts. Supplementary vol., 1888, I., die Kalenderbilder des 
Chronographen v. j. 354, p. 24 f. The chronograph gives the series thus, Rome, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, Treves. Lumbroso, L'Egitto dei Greci e dei Romani, 
J 882, p. 86, proves that all the authors of the first to the third centuries agree in 
giving the first place after Rome to Alexandria, see, e.g.^ Dio Chrysostomus, Orat. 
32, I, p. 412: vi ykp 'JFoXt^ vfAtHv rtfi fieyeUt koi r^ r6'?e(^ TF^elvrov Hvov $iet^Spei 
xaci Trept^uv&ii u7ro$s$gtKTcet Bevrspx r&v vvb rov i^Xtov. In the '^ ordo urbium nobilium " 
-of Ausonius we have for the first time the cities given in the following order: 
Rome, Constantinople, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, Treves. So long as Alexandria 
was the second city in the Empire, it was the first city in the East. (2) Alexan- 
dria had this in common with Rome, that it had no cities in its diocese which 
were of importance in any way. The bishop of Alexandria was always the bishop 
of Egypt (Libya and Pentapolis), as the bishop of Rome was always the bishop 
of Italy. The case was quite otherwise with Antioch and Ephesus; they always 
had important episcopates alongside of them. (3) The lead in the great Arian 
controversy had fallen to the Bishop of Alexandria; he had shewn himself equal 
<to this task and in this wAy had come to be the most powerful ecclesiastic in the 
East. The hints which I have given as to the policy of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
here and in Chap. III. 2, have been further developed in an instructive fashion by 
Rohrbach (die Patriarchen von Alexandrien) in the Preuss. Jahrb. Vol. 69, Parts 
J and 2. 

7 
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Creed. This Creed, on the contrary, is the Baptismal Creed of 
the Jerusalem Church which was issued in a revised form soon 
after 362 and furnished with some Nicene formulae and with 
a regula fidei in reference to the Holy Spirit, and which was 
perhaps brought forward at the Council of 381 and approved 
of, but which cannot pass for its creed. How it subsequently 
came to rank as a decision of the Council is a matter regard- 
ing which we are completely in the dark. This much, how-^ 
ever, is clear, that if this Creed had any connection at all with 
the Council of 381, the neo-orthodox character of the latter is 
thereby brought out in a specially striking ^2.y\for the so-called 
Creed of Constantinople can in fact be taken simply as a for- 
mula of union between orthodox^ Semi-Arians, and Pneumato- 
machians. The most contested phrase of the Nicene Creed " sk 
ryjg oif(rlxg rdv wxrpog'' is wanting in it, and it presents the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in a form which could not have 
appeared wholly unacceptable even to the Pneumatomachians.^ 

1 On the Creed of Constantinople see my article in Herzog*s R.-Encyklop. VIII.y 
pp. 212 — 230, which summarises the works of Caspari and particularly of Hort, and 
carries the argument further. The following facts are certain, (i) The Council of 381 did 
not set up any new creed, but simply avowed anew its adherence to the Nicene 
Creed (Socrat. V. 8, Sozom. VII. 7, 9, Theodoret V. 8, Greg. Naz. ep. 102 [Orat. 52] 
the testimony of the Latin and Constantinople Councils of 382). (2) If we take the years 
from 381 to 450, we do not find in any Synodal Act, Church Father, or heterodox 
theologians during that period any certain trace whatsoever of the existence of the 
Creed of Constantinople, much less any proof that it was used then as the Creed 

< of Constantinople or as the official Baptismal Creed; it is simultaneously with the 
recognition of the Council of 3S1 as an ecumenical Council — about 451 in the East, 
in the West fifty years later — that the Creed in question, which now emerges, is first 
^described as the Creed of Constantinople. (3) It did not, however, then first come into 
existence, but is on the contrary much older ; it is found already in the Ancoratus of 
Epiphanius which belongs to the year 374, and there is no reason for holding that it is 
an interpolation here ; on the contrary (4) the internal evidence goes to shew that it is a 

V "Nicene redaction of the Baptismal Creed of Jerusalem composed soon after 362. 
The Creed is thus not any extension of the Nicene Creed, but rather belongs to 
that great series of Creeds which sprang up after the Council of Alexandria (362) 
in the second creed-making epoch of the Eastern Churches. At that time the 
opponents of Arianism in the East, now grown stronger, resolved to give expression 
to the Nicene doctrine in connection with the solemn rite of baptism. It was 
possible to do this in three different ways, that is to say either by embodying the 
Nicene catchwords in the old provincial church creeds, by enlarging the Nicene 
Creed for the special purpose of using it as a baptismal Creed, or, finally, by 
adopting it itself, without alteration, for church use as a baptismal Creed, in spite 
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For this very reason it is certainly out of the question to 
regard the Creed as the Creed of the Council of 381. It did 
indeed assert the complete Homousia of the divine Persons. 
But the legendary process in the Church which attached this 
Creed to that Council performed a remarkable act of justice ; 

of its incompleteness and its polemical character. These three plans were actually 
followed. In the first half of the fifth century the third was the one most widely 
adopted, but previously to this the two first were the favourites. To this series be- 
long the revised Antiochian Confession, the later Nestorian Creed, the Philadelphian, 
the Creed in the pseudo-Athanasian ip/ztivs/et elq to trvii^oKov^ the second, longer. 
Creed in the Ancoratus of Epiphanius, the Cappadocian-Armenian, the exposition 
of the Nicene Creed ascribed to Basil, a Creed which was read at Chalcedon and 
which is described as "Nicene." To this class our Creed also belongs. If it be 
compared with the Nicene Creed it will be easily seen that it cannot be based on 
the latter ; if, on the other hand, it be compared with the old Creed of Jerusalem 
(in Cyril of Jerusalem) it becomes plain that it is nothing but a Nicene redaction 
of this Creed. But this is as much as to say that it was probably composed by 
Cyril of Jerusalem. Moreover, its general character also perfectly corresponds with 
what we know of Cyril's theology and of his gradual approximation to orthodoxy. 
(Socrat. V. 8, Sozom. VII. 7) "Cyril's personal history presents in various respects 
a parallel to the transition of the Jerusalem Creed into the form of the so-called 
Creed of Constantinople." That is to say, in the Creed which afterwards became 
ecumenical the words of the Nicene Creed ^^roHr* ia-rh sk r^q ovo-iccqtoQ votrpd^^* 
and the Nicene anathemas are omitted. The christological section accordingly runs 
thus: "xd!^ sh ''^vx Kvpiov ^Itia-oGv XptarrdVy rdv vlbv roV &eoC rdv fJLOvoyevyj, rbv sk 
roG fFurpbQ ysinnjdivrcc vpb vdivruv r&v ecJaivuVf 4>^c Ix <^ut6q, &sbv a^ti$tvbv Ix &soG 
^^ildivoGj y8vvii$8vroc oh TrotifSevTee^ Sfioova-tov r^ vccrpt^ $t* oZ rk v^vree eygvero." 
From the writings of the Homoiousians and the Cappadocians we can accordingly 
easily gather that the "Ix r^q oua-istQ roG Tretrpdq** presented a far greater difficulty 
to the half-friends of the Nicene Creed than the Sfjtoo^atoQ'j for SfJtoova-toQ not with- 
out some show of fairness might be interpreted as Hfioiot; Mtr^ ohvict^^ while on the 
contrary the "Ix tvi% oh(rtotq*\ both in what it said and in what it excluded — the 
will, namely — seemed to leave the door open to Sabellianism. It follows also from 
Athan. de Synodis that he considered the "Ix rijc ohvtott^** as of supreme impor- 
tance; for in a way that is very characteristic of him he observes that ifj.ooi/o'ioi 
is equal to 6fAoto^a-toq Ix r^i oha-ietq^ that is, whoever intentionally avows his 
belief in the Sfioovfftot; without the "Ix tj?^ ohvixq** avows his belief in it as a 
Homoiousian. The Christological formula in the Creed of Jerusalem^ i.e:^ what was 
later on the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed^ is thus almost homoiousian^ even although 
it retains the SfAoova-toq. It corresponds exactly to the standpoint which Cyril must 
have taken up soon after 362. The same holds good of what the Creed says re- 
garding the Holy Spirit. The words: "xa/ eJq rb TrvsGfAx rb Uytov^ rb Kvptovy rb 
^(uo7rot6vy rb sk toG varpbQ 8Kfropev6fi8voVt rb o-vv Tratrpt Kxi vl^ o'vv'prpoff'Hvvovfisvov 
Kou o-vvSo^a^dfASvov, rb AaA^0-d» $tk r&v Trpo^ijr^v" are in entire harmony with the form 
which the doctrine of the Holy Spirit had in the sixties. A Pneumatomachian could 
have subscribed this formula at a pinch; and just because of this it is certain that 
the Council of 381 did not accept this Creed. We can only conjecture how it came 
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for in tracing back to this Council *'an enlarged Nicene Creed" 
without the **f;c riiq oit^lxq rov 7rxTpo(;'\ "of the substance of 
the Father", without the Nicene anathemas, and without the 
avowal of the Homousia of the Spirit, and in attesting it as 
orthodox, it, without wishing to do so, preserved the recollec- 
tion of the fact that the Eastern orthodoxy of 381 had really- 
been a neo-orthodoxy, which in its use of the word *0fjioov7ioq did 
^ot represent the dogmatic conviction of Athanasius. In the 
quid pro quo involved in this substitution of one Creed for 
another, we have a judicial sentence which could not conceiv- 
ably have been more discriminating; but it involves still more 
than that — namely, the most cruel satire. From the fact that in 
the Church the Creed of Constantinople gradually came to be 
accepted as a perfect expression of orthodoxy, and was spoken 
of as the Nicene Creed while the latter was forgotten, it follows 
that the great difference which existed between the old Faith 
and the Cappadocian neo-orthodoxy was no longer understood, 
and that under cover of the 'Ofjioovtrtog a sort of Homoiousian- 
ism had in general been reached, the view which has really 
been the orthodox one in all Churches until this day. The 
father of the official doctrine of the Trinity in the form in 
which the Churches have held to it, was not Athanasius, nor 
Basil of Caesarea, but Basil of Ancyra. 
All the same, the thought of the great Athanasius, though in 

to be the Creed of Constantinople (see Hort., pp. 97 — 106 f. and my article pp. 
225 f., 228 f.). It was probably entered in the Acts of the Council as the Confes- 
sion by which Cyril had proved to the Council that his faith was orthodox and 
which the highly esteemed Epiphanius had also avowed as his. The Bishop of 
Constantinople took it from among the Acts shortly before the year 451 and put 
it into circulation. The desire to foist into the churches a Consiantinopolitan Creed 
was stronger in his case than his perception of the defects of this very Creed. It 
was about 530 that the Creed of Constantinople first became a Baptismal Creed in 
the East and displaced the Nicene Creed. It was about the same time that it first 
came into notice in the West, but it, however, very quickly shoved the old Apos* 
tolic Baptismal Creeds into the background, being used in opposition to Germanic 
Arianism which was very widely spread there. On the "filioque" see below. We 
may merely mention the extreme and wholly unworkable hypothesis of the Catholic 
Vincenzi (De process. Spiritus S., Romse, 1878) that the Creed of Constantinople is 
a Greek made-up composition belonging to the beginning of the seventh century, 
a fabrication the sole aim of which was to carry back the date of the rise of the 
heresy of the procession of the Holy Spirit ex patre solo into the Fourth Century 
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a considerably altered form, had triumphed. Science and the 
revolution which took place in the political world had paved 
the way for its victory; suppressed^ it certainly never could 
have been. 

The Westerns were anything but pleased in the first instance 
with the course things had taken in the East. At Councils held 
at the same time in Rome and Milan, in the latter place under 
the presidency of Ambrose, they had made representations to 
Theodosius and had even threatened him with a withdrawal 
of Church privileges.* But Theodosius answered them in a very 
ungracious manner, whereupon they sought to justify their 
attitude.^ The Emperor was prudent enough not to fall in 
with the proposal of the Westerns that an ecumenical Council 
should be summoned to meet at Rome. He followed the policy 
of Constantius also in keeping the Churches of the two halves 
of the Empire separate, as his choice of Rimini and Seleucia 
proves. And by his masterly conduct of affairs he actually 
succeeded in introducing a modus vivendi in the year 382, 
spite of the attempts made to thwart him by his colleague 
Gratian who was led by Ambrose. Gratian summoned a General 
Council to meet at Rome, to which the Eastern bishops were 
also invited. But Theodosius had already got them together 
in Constantinople. They accordingly replied in a letter in which 
they declined the invitation, and its tone which was as praise- 
worthy as it was prudent, helped in all probability to lessen 
the tension between the East and the West. They appealed, 
besides, not only to the decisions of the Council of 381, but 
also to their resolution of 378 in which they had made advances 
to the West,* and they ' explained finally that they had adopted 

1 See the letter '^Sanctum'* in Mansi III., p. 631. 

3 See the letter "Fidei" in Mansi III., p. 630. 

3 The important letter is in Theodoret V. 9. It contains a description of the 
persecutions which had been endured, of the struggles which still continued, thanks 
that they &% otKtlx fciAif should have received an invitation to the Council so that 
they may rule along with the West and that it may not rule alone, regret that they 
are prevented from appearing at it; then follows the exposition of the Faith, after 
the despatch of the three envoys had been announced: ^'What we have suffered 
we suffered for the Evangelical Faith which was settled at Nicaea, ravriiv t^v 
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a recent detailed dogmatic declaration of the Western bishops, 
of Damasus that is, and were ready to recognise the Pauli- 
nists in Antioch as orthodox, which meant that they no longer 
suspected them of Marcellianism. * The despatch of three envoys 
to Rome where, besides Jerome, the distinguished Epiphanius 
happened to be just at this time, could not but help towards 

Tfa-rtaQ a-vvapio'KSiv $e7' ifv fA6?iiQ 'ttotI [sic] Trpso'^vr^rviv re oZ<rxv xxi ixd^ov^ov 
riS ^aerrsa-fiart Koit $t$derxovo'ecv vifixQ '^t<rrei/siv sIq to 'Svofzx roV frurpht; xat rou 
vioG xoii Tov dy/ov 7rv8^fjL»Toq^ dif A«dif QgdrtfTdQ re xxi $uv»ijL8Uq koi ovvicK; fitaQ rov 
Tetrp6^ KOti roG vhC koi roG eeytov Trvtv^iorro^ frtvrsvofiivvi^^ dfjtortfjtov rs rif$ «|/«c 
xeei vvvec'i^iov rviQ fiee(rt?^€iecqy ev rpt^t rs?<ifxti vfrovroivsvtv ^yovv rpto't rsXeiot^ vpo- 
a-uTTotf^ uQ fAijTe rifv llx^sKXtov v6a-ov x^P^^ A«/3s7v (rvyxfo/Jtevuv r&v virovrdvewvy 
iiyow r&v l^toT^TUv dtvceipovfisvofVy fivi re fjiffv rfjv r&v Evvofiixv&v xeti ^Apetotv&v xxt 
TlvevfjLKrofjLdxtov ^/.avcptifAietv i0-%t/s/v, rfjQ ouo-fetq ^ rtj^ (pva-eaQ if rifc ^eSrviroQrefi- 
vofiSviiQ xcu riji otxritrre^ xoti 6fioov<rita xxi <rvvaiiii(a rpidh fierayevevrspu^ rivo^ if 
xna-rfj^ if irepoova-iov ^va-euQ evxyoftevvii;. The Easterns did not yield anything 
here and yet they expressed their belief in as conciliatory a form as possible since 
they were silent about Marcellus, called Sabellianism a "disease", but Arianism a 
"blasphemy". Next follows the reference to the acts of the Councils of 379 and 
381, then an explanation regarding the new appointment to the "as it were newly 
founded Church of Constantinople '* and to the bishopric of Antioch where — this is 
directed against Rome and Alexandria — the name Christian first arose. So too the 
recognition of Cyril of Jerusalem, who had suffered so much for the Faith, is 
justified. Jerusalem is called in this connection " the mother of all Churches." The 
Easterns at the close beseech the Westerns to give their consent to all this, tmc 
'jrvevfiotrtx^t; fiea-trevovo'iiQ dyoifrm xai roC xvpiaxoV <p6fioUy T&o'aev fJLsv xxreca-re^- 
^ovroQ Ssv^paTTiviiv TrpoxTrd^stccVj rif v $i r&v exx^vjo't&v otxo^OfjLUjv vportf^orepctv TToioGvroq 
rvii Tphg rbv xxQ* 'ivx ffVfi'TFxUiK^ if x^P^'^'oq. Then will we no longer say, what is 
condemned by the Apostles: "I am of Paul, and I of ApoUos, and I of Cephas*', 
but we shall all appear as belonging to Christ, who is not divided in us, and will 
with the help of God preserve the body of the Church from division. 

1 The so-called fifth Canon of the Council of 381 (see Rade, pp. 107, 116 f., 
133) belongs to the Synod of 382, as also the sixth; the seventh is later. It runs: 
Tep< roG rdfiov r&v Avrix&v xxi rov^ ev ^Avriox^^oL x7re$e%dfAedx rov^ ftfxv 6fioKo- 
yoVvrxQ TrxrpoQ xxi vtoV xxi xytov TvevfJtxroQ ^edrvfrx. It can only be the Paulinists in 
Antioch who are here referred to. Rut as regards the Western Tomos we must with 
Rade, op. cit., apparently take it to be the twenty-four Anathemas of Damasus (in Theo- 
doret V. II.). This noteworthy document, which perhaps originated in the year 381, 
presents in a full and definite way the standpoint of the Westerns in regard to 
the different dogmatic questions. It is specially worthy of notice that the doctrine 
of Marcellus is condemned without any mention being made of its author. The 
ninth anathema is further of importance and also the eleventh: "Ifanyone does not 
confess that the Son is from the Father, />., is bom of His Divine substance, let 
him be accursed." Compare with this the so-called Creed of Constantinople in which 
the ex rvjQ ohvix^ is wanting. The fulness with which the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation and the Holy Spirit are already treated, is significant. 
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the conclusion of a treaty of peace. The opposition to Necta- 
rius of Constantinople and Cyril of Jerusalem was now allowed 
to drop in Rome ; but the Western bishops could not yet bring 
themselves to acknowledge Flavian in Antioch, and, moreover, 
Paulinus, his opponent, was himself present at the Council in Rome. 
There was once more a strong reaction against ApoUinarianism.^ 
If Arianism, or Homoeism, from the time when it ceased 
to enjoy the imperial favour tended rapidly to disappear in 
the Empire, if too it had no fanatic as Donatism had, it was 
nevertheless still a power in the East in 383 ; large provinces 
had still Arian tendencies, the common people ' in them above 
all ; while in the West it had supporters * in the Empress Jus- 

1 To this period, according to Rade's pertinent conjecture, the work of Damasus 
given in Theodoret V. 10 against ApoUinarianism, also belongs. It probably came 
from the pen of Jerome, soon after 382, and gives expression to the supreme self- 
consciousness of the occupant of the chair of Peter. Jerome always flattered Damasus. 

3 The Church historians, Philostorgius in particular, give us some information 
about this, but they do not enter much into particulai^. Eunomius kept his ground 
firmly and courageously and declined all compromises. He did not even so much 
as recognise the baptism and ordination of the other Church parties (Philostorg. X. 4). 
The Conciliar epistle of the Easterns of the year 382 (see above) further shews 
what difficulties the attempt to carry through the Homoousios gave rise to, 

3 See the struggles of Ambrose against Arianism in Upper Italy, which went 
on still the year 388. After the death of his mother, Valentinus II. declared for 
orthodoxy ; see Cod. Theodos. XVI. 5, 1 5. The knowledge that Maximus the usurper had 
owed his large following to the fact of his being strictly orthodox helped to bring 
about this decision. The assertion of Libanius that Maximus entered into an alliance 
«veh with the unruly and rebellious Alexandrians is one which is calculated to 
make us reflect. The fact that in the days of Theodosius Ambrose was at the 
head of the Church in the West, probably contributed largely to bring about an 
adjustment of the differences between the Western-Alexandrian and the Cappado- 
cian-neo-orthodox doctrines of the Son. This bishop had learned from Philo, Origen, 
and Basil, and he had friendly intercourse with the last mentioned; but he never 
shewed any interest in or appreciation of the difference between the form of 
doctrine in East and West, and he did not go into the speculations of the theolo- 
gians of the East. It was thus merely in a superficial fashion that he accepted the 
theological science of the East. But this very fact was of advantage to him so far 
as his position was concerned; for it meant that he did not separate himself from 
the common sense of the West, while, on the other hand, he had a great respect 
for the Cappadocian theology and consequently was admirably suited for being a 
peace-maker. £x professo he did not handle the Trinitarian problem ; his formulae 
bear what is essentially the Western stamp, without, however, being pointed against 
the " Meletians ", and in fact, he himself accepted the statement : " nulla est discre- 
pantia divinilatis et operis; non igitur in utroque una persona, sed una substantia 
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tinia and her son. Theodosius was more concerned to win 
over the Arians than to drive them out of the Church. In the 
first years of his reign while shewing a firm determination to 
establish orthodoxy, he had at the same time followed a sort 
of conciliatory policy which, however, to the honour of the 
Arians be it said, did not succeed. Just as in 381 he invited 
the Macedonians to the Council, so in the year 383 he made 
^a further attempt to unite all the opposing parties at a Con- 
stantinopolitan Council and if possible to bring about concord.. 
The attempt was sincere — even Eunomius was present — but 
it failed; but it is very memorable for two reasons: (i) 
the orthodox bishop of Constantinople made common cause 
on this occasion with the Novatian bishop, a proof of how 
insecure the position of orthodoxy in the capital itself still was ; * 
(2) an attempt was made at the Council to transfer the whole 
question in dispute between orthodox and Arians into the 
region of tradition. The Holy Scriptures were to be dispensed 
with, and the proof of the truth of orthodoxy was to be furnished 
solely by the testimony of the ante-Nicene Fathers to whose 
authority the opposite party must as good Catholics bow. This 
undertaking was a prophecy of the ominous future which was 
before the Church, and proved at the same time that the actual 

est"; but on the other hand: ^^non duo domini, sed unus dominus, quia et pater 
deus et filius deus, sed unus deus, quia pater in filio et Alius in patre — neverthe- 
less — unus deus, quia unadeitas^' (see Forster, Ambrosius, p. 130). Ambrose did not 
engage in any independent speculations regarding the Trinity, as Hilary did (see Rein- 
kens, op. cit., and Schwane, D G. d. patrist. 2^it., p. i5ofF.). The fact, however, that 
in the fourth century the greatest theologian of the West — namely, Jerome, and the 
most powerful ecclesiastical prince of the West, Ambrose, had learned their theology 
from the Greeks, wa$ the most important cause of the final union of East and 
West in the matter of the doctrine of the Trinity. Hosius, Julius of Rome, Lucifer 
and Damasus of Rome would not have been able to accomplish the dogmatic 
unity of the two halves of the Empire. As a matter of fact the dogmatic unity did 
not spring from the alliance of Athanasius, Julius, Peter, and Dams^us, Alexandria 
and Rome that is, but from the alliance of Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Jerome, and 
Ambrose. 

1 On the Novatians in the East in the Fourth Century and their relations to the 
orthodox, particularly in the city of Constantinople, see my articles s. v. "Nova- 
tian", "Socrates", in Herzog's R.-Encykl. The No,vatians, strange to say, always 
had been and continued to be Nicene. The explanation of this may be found in 
the fact that they originated in the West, or in the fact of their connection with 
the West. 
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interest in the controversy in the East had already once more 
taken a secondary place compared with the conservative interest. 
Nothing grows faster than tradition, and nothing is more con- 
venient when the truth of a proposition has to be defended 
than to fall back on the contention that it has always been so} 
After this Council Theodosius discontinued his efforts in 
favour of union and from this time sought to suppress Arian- 
ism. Ambrose seconded his plans in Upper Italy. The orthodox 
State-Church, which was, however, on the other hand, a Church- 
State, was established. Severe laws were now passed against 
all heretics with the exception of the Novatians.^ The State 
had at last secured that unity of the Church which Constantine 
had already striven after. But it was a two-edged sword. It 
injured the State and dealt it a most dangerous wound. Amongst 
the Greeks Arianism died out more quickly than Hellenism. 
Violent schisms amongst the Arians themselves seem to have 
accelerated its downfall, ' but the different stages are unknown 

1 Socr. v. 10 (Sozom. VII. 12) has given us some information regarding the 
proceedings at the Council of Constantinople in 383. Theodosius wished to have 
an actual conference between the opposing parties. Sisinius, the reader to the 
Novatian bishop Agelius, is then said to have advised that instead of having a 
disputation the matter should be settled simply on the basis of passages from the 
Fathers; the patristic proof alone was to be authoritative. Socrates tells us that 
with the consent of the Emperor this was actually the course followed, and that 
on the part of the orthodox only those Fathers were appealed to who had lived 
before the Arian controversy. The raising of the question, however, as to whether 
the various parties actually recognised these Fathers as authoritative, produced a 
Babylonian confusion amongst them, and indeed even amongst the members of one 
and the same party, so that the Emperor abandoned this plan of settling the 
dispute. He next collected together Confessions composed by the different parties 
(the bold one composed by Eunomius is still preserved, see Mansi III., p. 646 sq.), 
but rejected them all with the exception of the orthodox one, and ungraciously sent 
the parties home. The Arians, it is said, consoled themselves for the Emperor's 
unkind treatment of them, with the saying that "many are called but few chosen ". 
This narrative, so far as the particulars are concerned, is too much a made-up 
one to be implicitly trusted. But the attempt to decide the whole question on the 
authority of tradition was certainly made. If we consider how at first both parties 
proceeded almost exclusively on the basis of the Holy Scriptures we can perceive 
in the attempt an extremely significant advance in the work of laying waste the 
Eastern Churches. 

2 See Cod. Theodos. XVI. i, 4 of the year 386 and the other laws of Theo- 
dosius and his sons. Things became particularly bad from about 410 onwards. 

3 See Sozom. in Books VII. and VIII., especially in VIII. 1. 
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to US. The history of its fortunes amongst the German peoples 
until the seventh century does not fall within the scope of 
this work. The educated laity, however, in the East regarded 
the orthodox formula rather as a necessary evil and as an 
unexplainable mystery than as an expression of their Faith. 
The victory of the Nicene Creed was a victory of the priests 
over the faith of the Christian people. The Logos-doctrine had 
already become unintelligible to those who were not theologi- 
ans. The setting up of the Nicene-Cappadocian formula as the 
fundamental Confession of the Church made it perfectly im- 
possible for the Catholic laity to get an inner comprehension 
of the Christian Faith taking as their guide the form in which 
it was presented in the doctrine of the Church. The thoug ht 
that Chr istianity is the revelation of somethin g tnrnvnprphf^f^. 
sible became more and more a familiar one to men's minds. 




lis thought has tor i ts ObVg rs^ <gif1^ tViP aHnrafion 9f ^,hfi 

mystery, * and tor its reverse side indifference and subjection ta 
rifystagogues? The priests and theologians could certainly not 
gfve the people more than they possessed themselves ; but it is 
alarming to note in the ecclesiastical literature of the Fourth 
Century and the period following how little attention is given 
to the Christian /^^//^. The theologians had always the clergy, 
the officials, good society in their minds. The people must 
simply believe the Faith; they accordingly did not live in this 
Faith, but in that Christianity of the second rank which is 

1 Athanasius had already described the whole substance of the Christian religion 
as a " doctrine of the mysteries " — see, ^.^., his Festival-letters, p. 68 (ed. Larsow). 

2 We have here, above all, to remember the attitude taken up by Socrates, 
which is typical of that of the ecclesiastically pious laity of the East. His stand- 
point is — we ought silently to adore the mystery. Whatever the generation the last 
but one before his own has fixed, is for him already holy; but he will have no- 
thing to do with dogmatic disputes in his own time, and one may even find in 
what he says traces of a vague feeling on his part that the laity as regards their Faith 
had in fine been duped by the bishops and their controversies. His agreement with 
what was said by Euagrius in reference to the Trinity (III. 7) is characteristic of 
his position in the matter: Txa-ot Trpdrato'tQ 5) ysvo^ V%g/ KariiyopovfJtevov If st^oq Jf 
$ta^op^v }j a-vfi^e^iiKbi; If rb ex rovruv a-vyotetfjtevov ovi^v dl It< rif ^ ayiett; rpt&^ot; r&v 
slpniiisvwv sa-ri A«^e7y. a-tuTT^ 'Trpoa-Kvvtia-^u rb Uppiirov. He will have nothing to do 
with, ovo'/a and vTda-reia-tQ. The case too of Procopius of Caesarea illustrates the 
attitude of reserve taken up by the laity in the sixth century to the whole dogmatic 
system of the Church. 
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represented in the legends of the saints, in apocalypses, in 
image-worship, in the veneration of angels and martyrs, in 
crosses and amulets, in the Mass regarded as magical worship, 
and in sacramental observances of all sorts. Christ as the 
hfJLOoiKTioc became a dogmatic form of words; and in place of 
this the bones of the martyrs became living saints, and the 
shades of the old dethroned gods together with their worship, 
revived once more. 



APPENDIX. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY GHOST AND OF THE TRINITY. 

I. In the baptismal formula, along with the confession of 
belief in the Father and Son, there had always been from early 
times a confession also of belief in the Holy Spirit. This belief 
expressed the thought that Christianity has within it the Spirit 
of the Father — the Spirit of Christ — the living, illuminating,, 
divine principle. The Spirit is the gift of God. But after the 
Montanist controversies the combination of Spirit and Church, 
Spirit and individual Christians came to have a secondary place 
in regular theological thought. The World-Church and its theo- 
logians busied themselves instead with the Spirit in so far as it 
spoke through the prophets, in so far as it had before this 
brooded "over the waters*', in so far as it descended on Christ 
at His baptism, etc. — though this soon became a minor point — 
or took part in His human origin. But there was quite an 
accumulation of difiSculties here for rational theology. These 
difficulties lay (i) in the notion itself, in so far as Trvsviix also 
described the substance of God and of the Logos; (2) in the 
impossibility of recognising any specific activity of the Spirit in 
the present; (3) in the desire to ascribe to the Logos rather 
than to the Spirit the active working in the universe and in 
the history of revelation. The form of the Spirit's existence, its 
rank and function were accordingly quite uncertain. By one 
the Holy Spirit was considered as a gift and as an impersonal — 
and therefore also an unbegotten — power which Christ had 
promised to send and which consequently became an actual 
fact only after Christ's Ascension; by another as a primitive 
power in the history of revelation; by a third as an active 
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power in the world-process also. Others again attributed to it 
a personal existence misled by the expression "the Paraclete". 
Of these some regarded it as a created divine being, others as 
the highest spiritual creature made by God, the highest angel ; 
others again as the second 7rpo(3oXri or " derivatio *' of the Father, 
and thus as a permanently existing Being sharing in the God- 
head itself; while once more others identified it with the eternal 
Son Himself. There were actually some too who were inclined 
to regard the Spirit, which is feminine in Hebrew, and which 
was identified with the " Wisdom " of God, as a female principle. * 
The views held regarding its rank and functions also were 
accordingly very different. All who regarded the Spirit as personal, 
subordinated it to the Father and probably also as a rule to 
the Son when they distinguished it from the latter, for the 
relation of Father and Son did not seem to permit of the 
existence of a third being of the same kind, and, besides, Christ 
liad expressly said that he would send the Spirit, and therefore 
it looked as if the latter were His servant or messenger. The 
other idea that the Logos is the organ of the Spirit or Wisdom 
is very rarely met with. This or an idea similar to it was the 
one reached by those who distinguished between the impersonal 
Logos or Wisdom eternally inherent in God and the created 
Logos or Wisdom, and then identified the divine in Christ with 
the latter. As to its functions, we meet with no further specu- 
lations regarding their peculiar nature after the attempts of the 
Montanists to define them, until a very much later date when 
at last theologians had learned to commit a special department 
of the mysteries to the care of the Spirit. All that was mean- 
while said regarding the activity of the Spirit in the world- 
process, in the history of revelation, in regeneration, including 
illumination and sanctification, was of a wholly vague kind, and 
ivas frequently either the expression of perplexity or of exegetical 
learning, but never gave evidence of any special theological 
interest in the question. We must not, however, overlook the fact 
that in Church theology in its oldest form as we see it in Irenaeus 

* The fact that in the original draft of the Apostolical Constitutions (II. 26) a 
parallel is drawn between the deaconess and the Holy Spirit is perhaps connected 
with this too. 
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and TertuUian, we find an attempt made to give to the Spirit^ 
which had necessarily to be ranked as a being of special dignity 
within the Godhead, an immanent relation to the Father and 
the Son. The passages in Irenaeus referring to the Spirit are 
of special importance, though TertuUian was the first to call 
Him " God ". One can trace within theology a well-marked line 
of development running from Justin through TertuUian to Origen.' 
After Sabellius, starting from totally different premises, had by 
his speculations drawn attention to the Holy Spirit, Origen 
here too supplied a definite conception on the subject just as 
he had in connection with the doctrine of the Logos. While 
admitting the want of any certainty in what was given by tradi- 
tion, he treated the doctrine of the Holy Spirit entirely according^ 
to the analogy of the doctrine of the Logos, and even demanded 
that it should be so treated. The Holy Spirit forms part of the 
Godhead, it is a permanently existing divine Being, but it is at 
the same time a creature, and a creature, in fact, which occupies 
a stage lower than the Son, because it, like everything created, 
has come into being by the Son or Logos. The sphere of its 
activity is correspondingly smaller than that of the Son. Origen 
declared that intensively it was more important, but he did not 
give this its due value, since for him the categories of magnitude,, 
space, and causality were in the last resort the highest.^ The 
fact that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was treated in Tertul* 
Han (adv. Prax.) and Origen in a way perfectly analogous to 
that followed in the case of the doctrine of the Logos, is the 
strongest possible proof that there was no specific theological 
interest taken in this point of doctrine. ' Nor was it different in 

1 But it is only in so far as Origen teaches the pre-temporal "processio" of 
the Spirit that his doctrine betokens an advance on that of TertuUian, who still 
essentially limits the action of the Spirit to the history of the world and of revela- 
tion. By the " unius substantise " which he regards as true of the Spirit also, Ter- 
tuUian comes nearer the views which finally prevailed in the Fourth Century than 
Origen. For the remarkable formula used by Hippolytus in connection with the 
Spirit, see Vol. II., p. 261. 

2 On the doctrine of the Holy Spirit before Origen and in Origen see Vol. 11^ 
passim, Kahnis, L. vom. h. Geist, 1847, Bigg) Th® Christian Platonists, 171 sq., 
Nitzsch, pp. 289 — 293. 

3 It is in Irenaeus alone that we find indications of any specific speculation, 
regarding the Holy Spirit. 
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the period following. The Arian and the Arianising formulae of 
the Fourth Century still at least embody the attempt to state 
in reference to the Spirit what, according to the old Church 
tradition, describes the character of its active working, little as 
that is ; the pompous formula of orthodoxy, however, merely 
gives expression to the general thought that there is no foreign 
element in the Godhead, and shews, moreover, that the doctrine 
of the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit was already beginning to 
be an embarrassing one for the Church. 

The doctrine of Origen that the Holy Spirit is an individual 
hypostasis and that it is a created being included within the 
sphere of the Godhead itself, found only very partial accept- 
ance for more than a century. And even in the cases in which, 
under the influence of the baptismal formula, reference was 
made to a Trinity in the Godhead — which came to be more 
and more the practice, — the third Being was still left in the 
vague, and, as at an earlier period, we hear of the promised 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless the philosophical theolo- 
gians became more and more convinced that it was necessary 
to assume the presence not merely of a threefold economy in 
the Godhead, but of three divine beings or substances. In the 
first thirty years after the commencement of the Arian contro- 
versy, the Holy Spirit is scarcely ever mentioned,^ although the 
Lucianists and consequently Arius too regarded it as indeed a 
divine hypostasis, but at the same time as the most perfect 
creature, which the Father had created through the Son and 
which therefore was inferior to the Son also in nature, dignity, 
and position. ' In their Confessions they kept to the old simple 
tradition: irivTsxiOiisv sex) slg to tv€viz» to oiyiov, to elg 7rxpx)c^yj(nv 
Kx) xyiX(Tfiov Kx) T6Ksla7iv ToTg T17TSV0V71 itHfisvoVy^ " and we believe 

. ^ See Basil., ep. 125: S $i vept roV we^fAxroQ Xdyo^ iv ^ocposSpofz^ Ktlrou^ovit- 
fzt&Q e^spyaa'/aQ ei^tuUl^ Bt^ rb fiiiBi'ru r6rs KSKiv^o'&eu rd X^rii(i», ue,^ at the 
time of the Nicene Council. 

3 See above, p. 19. The view of Eunomius is representative of the whole group; 
see the documents which originated with him and Basil c. Eunom. III. 5. Epipha- 
nius has pithily summarised the Arian doctrine (H. 69 c. 56): rd ayiov TrvsCfiot 
Krfo'tx.at T^A/y xrio'fietTSQ ^oia-tv thai hk rd $tk rod vfoV ret Trxvra ysy€viia'$»t 
(John I. 3). 

' See the so-called Confession of Lucian, /.^., the Second Creed of Antioch. ; 
cf. besides the third and fourth, formulae of Antioch, the so-called formula of 
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in the Holy Spirit given to believers for consolation, and sancti- 
fication, and perfection." They recognised three graduated 
hypostases in the Godhead. The fact that Athanasius did not 
in the first instance think of the Spirit at all, regarding which 
also nothing was fixed at Nicaea, is simply a proof of his intense 
interest in his doctrine of the Son. The first trace of the 
emergence of the question as to the Spirit is found, so far as I 
know, in the Anathemas (20 ff.) of the very conservative Creed 
of the Eusebian Council of Sirmium (351). Here the identifica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit with the unbegotten God and with the 
Son, as also the designation of it as [j^epog rou TXTpot; vj tov vbu^ 
{part of the Father and of the Son,) are forbidden. * It was 
towards the end of the fifties that Athanasius directed his 
attention to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and he at once 
took up a firm position.^ If the Holy Spirit belongs to the 
Godhead it must be worshipped, if it is an independent being 
then all that holds good of the Son holds good of it also, for 
otherwise the Triad would be divided and blasphemed and the 
rank of the Son too would again become doubtful — this is for 
him a conclusive argument. There can be nothing foreign, 
nothing created in the Triad which is just the one God [oXij 
r(kiag alg Ssog ia-Tiv). Athanasius was not only able to adduce 
a number of passages from Scripture in support of this assertion, 
but he also endeavoured to verify his view by a consideration 
of the functions of the Holy Spirit. The principle of sanctifica- 
tion cannot be of the same nature as the beings which it sancti- 
iies; the source of life for creatures cannot itself be a creature; 

Sardica — a proof that the orthodox theologians of the West had not yet given 
attention to the question; their statement: Trta-revofisv rov feup^K^viTov^ ro Hyiov 
^vgCfJtce, \ixep vifuv ecifrbi; 6 nCptoq Kxi e'jrij'y'ystAxTO koci *i7eeii^sv' Koti roOro ^rta'- 
rsvofisv TSfjL^div, xett roVro oh TSTrovSsv, &h?C 6 HvSpuvo^j if it has been correctly 
handed down, shews, besides, a highly suspicious want of clearness ; further the formula 
macrostich., the formulae of Philippopolis and the later Sirmian and Homoean 
formulae; in the formula of 357 we have "spiritus paracletus per filium est." 

1 The theology of Marcellus might certainly have drawn the attention of the 
theologians to the doctrine of the Spirit; for Marcellus discussed this doctrine 
although not with fulness; see Zahn, op. cit., p. 147 ff. According to Marcellus 
the Spirit proceeds from the Father and from the Logos, and forms part of the 
divine substance; its special work does not, however, begin till after that of the Son. 

' See Athanas. ad Scrap. 
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he who is the medium whereby we enter into fellowship with 
the Divine nature must himself possess this nature. * On the 
other hand, He who works as the Father and the Son work, 
or to put it more accurately, He who bestows one and the 
same grace — for there is only one grace, namely, that of the 
Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit — is part of the 
Godhead, and whoever rejects Him separates himself from the 
Faith generally. Thus everything is really already expressed 
in the baptismal formula; for without the Holy Spirit it would 
be destroyed, since it is the Spirit who throughout completes 
or perfects what is done. The personality of the Spirit is simply 
presupposed by Athanasius in the indefinite form in which he 
also presupposed the personality of the Son. The attempts to 
distinguish the peculiar nature of the activity of the Spirit from 
that of the Father and the Son did not indeed get beyond 
empty words such as perfection, connection, termination of 
activity, etc. The question as to why the Son could not do 
all this Himself, and why, if there was here a third, the exist- 
ence of a Fourth was not also possible, was left unanswered. 
It is necessary to believe in the Trinity vas handed down by 
tradition: "and it is manifest that the Spirit is not one being 
of the many nor an angel [one of many], but one unique being* 
or rather. He belongs to the Logos who is one, and to God 
who is one, and is also of the same substance'* (^0^1 ovk <5S)^Aoy, 
on ovK 6(TTi Toov TToXXuv TO TTVsvf/^x^ ^AA' cOSf a^ys^og, 4AA' h h. 
f^Z^Kov Jf rov x6yov hvog hrog 1'Siov sex) rov &€0v hog ovrog 1'Stov 
V.XI o/zoov(riiv ior/V). * The "Tropicists" as he calls those who 
teach erroneous doctrine in reference to the Holy Spirit, are in 
his view no better than the Arians. 



1 Passages op. cit., above all, I. 23, 24: si xrio'iiu il ^v to TrviCfjLa r^ Uyiovy 
olfK Hv TtQ sv ethrtjt fzsrovff-fa rou ®8o0 ysvoiro vifuv' iAA' if Hpx Kria-fiocrt /u^v 
a-uvfiTrrSfAsda, i^,^6rptot $^ rvi^ 6e/otQ ^^o-iuQ syiySfMsdUi aQ xetrk fi,\^^lv ccvrvi^ fzere- 
Xovrs^ ... el $i r^ roG '7fvt6i4,xro(; fiBrova-ix ytvdfxeQot xotvuvot BsfotQ <pva-suQ, fjtatvotr' 
Uv TtQ Xsyuv rd weCfjtot rPiQ KrivrviQ ^ijo-euQ^ xcu i^ii tviq roC @soV' Btx roVro yitp 
xxt Iv o7i yivsTxt ovTOi QsoTTOioGvTecr si $i $sofFots7, ovk «fr(^//3oAov, Urt tj Toi/rov 
(pvtrtQ &soG eo'Tt. 

3 Ad Scrap. I. 27. Athanasius also appeals in support of this belief to the 
tradition of the Catholic Church (c. 28 sq.), though he is able to construe it ideally 
only and does not quote any authorities. 

8 
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The letters of Athanasius to Serapion of Thmuis were called 
forth by the complaints of this bishop about the intrigues of 
those who taught false doctrine regarding the Holy Spirit. As 
a matter of fact, amongst the Semi-Arians the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit was now purposely developed in opposition to the 
Homousia. It was in particular the highly esteemed chief of 
the Thracian Semi-Arians, Macedonius, at a later date the deposed 
bishop of Constantinople, who defended the doctrine that the 
Spirit is a creature similar to the angels, a being subordinate 
to the Father and the Son and in their service.^ It is worth 
noting with regard to these Semi-Arians that the more their 
common opposition to the Homceans and Anomoeans drove 
them to side with the Nicaeans the more firmly they stuck to 
their doctrine of the Spirit. It looked as if they wished to 
preserve in their doctrine of the Holy Spirit the Conservativism 
which they had had to abandon as regards the doctrine of the 
Son. It was at the Synod of Alexandria (362) that the orthodox 
first took up the definite position with regard to this question 
that whoever regards the Holy Spirit as a creature and separates 
it from the substance of Christ, in so doing divides up the 
Holy Trinity, gives a hypocritical adherence to the Nicene 
Faith, and has merely in appearance renounced Arianism. ^ But 
what was thus firmly established by the Alexandrians by no 
means at once became law for the orthodox in the East. The 
statements regarding the Spirit ' were indeed further amplified 

> On Macedonius see the articles in the Diction, of Chr. Biogr. and in Herzog*s 
R.-Encykl, and in addition Gwatkin, pp. 160 — 181, 208. The doctrine is given 
in Athan. ad Scrap. I. i f. Socrat. II. 45, 38, Sozom. IV. 27, etc., Basil, ep. 251, 
Theodoret. II. 6. The Macedonians laid stress on the difference between the par- 
ticles Ix, $t^t ev, as used of the hypostases, and emphasised the fact that the Holy 
Scripture does not describe the Holy Spirit as an object of adoration, and pointed 
out that the relation of Father and Son did not admit of a third. What therp/rif 
^tctl^Kvi of the Macedonians was (see Gregor. Naz. Orat. 31. 7), I do not know. 

3 See Athan., Tom. ad Antioch. 3, see also 5: rd oiytov TvtC(Jia. oh Krlvfia oh^l 
%ivov ^AA' '/(^/ov Koti »$t»fpsrov riiQ ova-taci roO vhv km roG TXTpdQ. 

• The formula of the revised Creed of Jerusalem, 1.^., the later Creed of Con- 
stantinople, is characteristic. It only demands the complete adoration and glorifying 
of the Spirit along with the Father and Son, but otherwise confines itself to general 
predicates: '^rd x^ptov, rd ^uovotov, to ex roV ^etrpoQ ex9roptv6fJLtvov, ro AaA^o'tfy 
itk r&v T^o^jfT^v." These are undoubtedly of a very exalted kind and seem also 
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in subsequent years in connection with the remodelling of the 
old Confessions, but amongst the Homoiousians who were be- 
coming Homousians, the greatest uncertainty continued to prevail 
up till 380. The thirty-first oration of Gregory of Nazianzus 
which was composed at that time, proves this.* Meanwhile it 
was just the Cappadocians who did most towards getting the 
orthodox conception naturalised in the Church, namely, Basil 
in his work against Eunomius (lib. III.) and in the tractate " de 
spiritu sancto,'* Gregory of Nazianzus in several of his orations 
(31, 37, 44), and Gregory of Nyssa in his amplifications of 
Trinitarian doctrine. They had apparently learned something 
from the letters of Athanasius ad Serap., for they repeat his 
arguments and give them more formal development. But neither 
in Basil nor in Gregory of Nazianzus is there the stringency 
which marks the thought of Athanasius. The absence of any 
tangible tradition exercised a strong influence * on them, and 
at bottom they are already satisfied — Basil at any rate — with 
the avowal that the Spirit is not in any sense a creature.' 

to exclude the idea of the dependence of the Spirit on the Son, but nevertheless 
they do not get the length of the complete Homousia. 

^ He writes, "Of the wise amongst us some consider the Holy Spirit to be an 
energy, others a creature, others God, while others again cannot make up their 
minds to adopt any definite view out of reverence for Scripture, as they put it, 
because it does not make any very definite statement on the point. On this 
account they neither accord to Him divine adoration nor do they refuse it to 
Him,, and thus take a middle road, but which is really a very bad path. Of those 
again who hold Him to be God, some keep this pious belief to themselves, while 
others state it openly. Others to a certain degree measure the Godhead since like 
us they accept the Trinity, but they put a great distance between the three by 
maintaining that the first is infinite in substance and power, the second in power, 
but not in substance, while the third is infinite in neither of these two respects." 
For the details see Ullmann, p. 264 f.; at pages 269 — 275 he has set forth 
the doctrine of Gregory regarding the Holy Spirit, together with the Scriptural 
proofs. 

2 Gregory of Nazianzus has consequently (Orat. 31.2) to begin by remarking 
that he had been accused of introducing a &ebi ^ivoQ xcu 'dypet^q. He himself 
practically admits the want of any explicit Scriptural proof, and has recourse to 
the plea (c. 3) that "love of the letter is a cloak for impiety." Basil undoubtedly 
appealed (de s. s. 29) to Irenseus, Clemens Alex., Origen, and Dionysius of Rome 
in defence of his doctrine, but he felt all the same that there was little evidence 
in support of it. Gregory made a similar admission. 

3 Cf. also the remarkable words of Gregory of Naz. Vol. III., p. 230. The striking 
utterances of the Cappadocians regarding the letter of Holy Scripture, tradition 
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Gregory of Nyssa as an Origenist and speculative Trinitarian 
carried the doctrine further.^ As the theologians were at a loss 
how to accord to the Spirit a peculiar mode of being in 
relation to the Father, they hit upon the plan of attributing 
to it, following some passages in St John, eternal sending 

kerygma, and dogma all owe their origia to the troublesome situation created by 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The Greeks of later days no longer found them- 
selves in such a predicament of this kind, and consequently they did not require 
to repeat the bold statements regarding tradition. 

1 See also the work of Didymus, Ttpt rpt^^oQ^ edid. Mingarelli, particularly the 
Second Book, c. 6 sq., written about 380, which contains the fullest Fourth Century 
proof of the complete Godhead of the Holy Spirit which we possess. Previous to 
this Didymus had already composed a tractate "despiritusancto". Of special interest 
further is the " o/xflvoju/« ", that is, the paedagogic or politic reticence which the 
Cappadocians permitted themselves and others in connection with the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. According to Gregory of Naz. God Himself merely indicated 
the Godhead of the Holy Spirit in the N. T. and did not plainly reveal it till 
later on in order not to lay too great a burden on men (!) — a theory which over- 
throws the whole Catholic doctrine of tradition. It is thus also permitted to the 
faithful now to imitate this divine "economy" and to bring forward the doctrine 
of the Spirit with caution and to introduce it gradually. " Those who regard the 
Holy Spirit as God are godly men illuminated with knowledge, and those who 
say that He is Godj when this is done in presence of well-disposed hearers^ have 
something heroic about them; but if it be done in presence of the vulgar-minded 
it shews that they do not possess the true teaching wisdom {et $i raTestvoiz^ oIk 
6lKwofitKOt)t because they are casting their pearls into the mud, or are giving strong 
meat instead of milk," and so on (Orat. 41.6). Gregory defends the conduct of 
Basil also, who, watched by the Arians in his lofty post in Caesarea, guarded 
against openly calling the Holy Spirit ""'God" because the yvfjivvi ^avilj that the 
Holy Spirit is God would have cost him his bishopric. (Orat. 43.68.) He acknow- 
ledged the Godhead of the Spirit "economically** only, i.e.f when the time was 
suitable for so doing. He was sharply blamed for this conduct by the rigidly 
orthodox clerics, as Gregory tells us (Ep. 26, al. 20). They complained that while 
Basil expressed himself admirably regarding the Father and the Son, he tore away 
the Spirit from the divine fellowship as rivers wash away the sand on their banks 
and hollow out the stones; he did not frsinkly confess the truth, but acted rather 
from policy than from truly pious feeling, and concealed the ambiguity of his 
teaching by the art of speech. Gregory who was regarded as a suspected person 
himself, stood up for his friend; a man, he said, occupying such an important 
post as Basil did, must surely proceed with some prudence and circumspection in 
proclaiming the truth (/3iAr/ov otxovofjciidiivcu rifv &?ivi^st»v) and make some con- 
cession to the haziness of the spirit of the time so as not to still further damage 
the good cause by. any public pronouncement. The difference between Athanasius 
and the r^/r^^Vwj-orthodox on the one hand, and the theological-orthodox on the 
other, comes .out here with special, clearness. Athanasius would have indignantly 
rejected that " o/xtf vo/jajj fi«v4f/ r^v »?^Ut»v*\ because he did not regard God Him- 
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forth '{sKTrsfx^ypic) and procession [sK7r6pEV7i4)' Just as in the 
second century the begetting of Christ whereby he came to 
exist on this earth had been made into a super-terrestrial 
begetting then became an eternal begetting, while the ** being 
begotten " next came to be regarded as the supreme character- 
istic of the second hypostasis, so in the fourth century an 
'* eternal sending" of the Spirit was made out of the promised 
^* sending" of the Holy Spirit and was regarded as descriptive 
of the essential characteristic of the third hypostasis within 
the Holy Trinity. Nowhere can the work of imaginative con- 
ception be more plainly recognised than here. Behind a history 
already in itself a wonderful one, and the scene of which is 
laid partly in the Godhead and partly within humanity, there 
was put by a process of abstraction and reduplication a second 
history the events of which are supposed to pass entirely within 
the Godhead itself. The former history is to get its stability through 
the latter which comprises "the entire mystery of our Faith.** 

The matter was much more quickly settled in the West. 
Hilary, it is true, was anything but clear as regards doctrine, 
but this was merely because he had eaten of the tree of Greek 
theology. The general unreasoned conviction in the West was 
that the Holy Spirit, belief in whom was avowed in the Apostles' 
Creed, is the one God likewise. 

When the question as to the personality of the Spirit emerged, 
it was as quickly settled that it must be a persona, for the 
nature of God is not so poor that His Spirit cannot be a 
person. — (It has to be noted ^dX persona and our ** person** 
are not the same thing.) The views of Lactantius again on this 
point were different. Since the year 362 the orthodox at several 
Councils in the West and then in Asia had pronounced in favour of 

self as a politician or a pedagogue, who acts x«t' oixovoiAfosVy but as the Truth. 
If he had ever acted as the Cappadocians did, the Homceans would have been 
the victors. Still, on the other hand, we ought not to judge the Cappadocians too 
.severely. As followers of Origen they regarded the loftiest utterances of the Faith 
as Science'^ but Science admits, in fact often demands a pedagogic and economic 
or accommodating method of procedure. Just as Basil made a distinction between 
xiip^y/Aecrx and $6yfjLaree, so Gregory (Orat. 40) concluded his Decalogue of Faith 
with the words: 'i%J<C roC fiva-rijpiov ri 'ix^opa, Kot ra7g rSSv leoKkSiv iixoeuQ 
cvx iTrdpptjrat' rk H *d^\ot iiv» fiae^o'^y rvji rpt^ioQ %«/9<^0|«fvifC> ^ ^»t xp^^tt^ 
vctpk vsavT^ a'^pxy7$i xpxrovfitva. 
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the complete Godhead of the Spirit ^ in opposition to the Arians^ 
as we see from the Confession of Eunomius, and also to the 
Pneumatomachians. * The big Eastern Council summoned to meet 
at Constantinople in 381 by Theodosius orginally included 
thirty-six Macedonians amongst its members. But they could 
not be got to assent to the new doctrine of the Holy Spirit^ 
spite of all the imperial efforts made to win them over. They 
were accordingly compelled to leave the Council.* The latter 
reaffirmed the Nicene Creed, but gave to it a detailed dogmatic 
explanation which has not been preserved, in which the complete 
homousia of the Spirit was avowed, and in the same way the 
first canon of the Council passes condemnation on the Semi- 
Arians or " Pneumatomachians ". '* The pronouncements of the 
years following confirmed the final result; see the epistle of the 
Council of Constantinople of 382/ but above all, the anathemas 
of Damasus. • The doctrine of the homousia of the Spirit from 
this time onward was as much a part of orthodoxy as the 
doctrine of the homousia of the Son. But since according to 

1 Their leaders, in addition to Macedonius, were Eustathius of Sebaste, Eleu- 
sius of Cyzikus, and probably also Basil of Ancyra. In Marathonius of Nicomedia 
the party had a member who was held in high honour both because of his 
position and his ascetic life. The Macedonians in general made a deep impres> 
sion on their contemporaries by their ascetic practices and by their determined 
struggle against the Homceans. In the countries on the Hellespont they were the 
most important party. 

3 The most important utterances are the Epistle of the Alexandrian Council of 
363, the declarations of the Westerns under Damasus in the years 369, 376, 377^ 
the resolution of an lUyrian Council, (given in Theodoret IV. 9), the Council at 
Antioch in 379, which is decisive as regards the East in so far as those present 
avowed their belief in the Western doctrine including the doctrine of the Spirit. 
Compare, besides, the Confession of Basil (Hahn, §121): fieerrt^ofASv el^ rpiAlx 
6fioovo-tov, that of Epiphanius in the Ancorat. (374): wsOfMx Uxtio'tov, and that 
produced by Charisius (Hahn, § 144): ^veGfia St^oe^criov xocrpi xou vttf, 

8 See Socr. V. 8; Sozom. VII. 7, 9; Theodoret V. 8. 

^ It follows from a communication of the Council held at Constantinople in 
382, that the Council issued a "tomus" on the doctrine of the Trinity. That the 
formula in reference to the Holy Spirit which is given in the so-called Creed of 
Constantinople, did not proceed from the Council of 381 and cannot have proceeded 
from it, since it is not sufficiently different from the view of the Macedonians, 
has been shewn above, p. 93. 

* Theodoret V. 9. 

• C. 16 f., see Theodoret V. 11. 
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the Greek way of conceiving of the matter, the Father continued 
to be regarded as the root of the Godhead, the perfect homousia 
of the Holy Spirit necessarily always seemed to the Greeks to 
be called in question whenever he was derived from the Son 
also. He consequently seemed to be inferior to the Son and 
thus to be a grandchild of the Father, or else to possess a 
double root. Then, besides, the dependence of the Spirit on the 
Son was obstinately maintained by the Arians and Semi-Arians on 
the ground that certain passages in the Bible supported this view, 
and in the interest of their conception of a descending Trinity 
in three stages. Thus the Greeks had constantly to watch and 
see that the procession of the Spirit from the Father alone 
was taught, and after the revised Creed of Jerusalem became 
an ecumenical Creed, they had a sacred text in support of their 
doctrine, which came to be as important as the doctrine itself. 

11. The Cappadocians * and their great teacher, ApoUinaris 
of Laodicea, ' before them, reached the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which remained the dominant one in the Church, though it 
always continued to be capable of being differently restated by 

^ Athanasius. prepared the way in his letters ad Serapionem. 

* As is proved by his correspondence with Basil and as his own writings shew, 
ApoUinaris was the first who completely developed the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity. He was, however, more strongly influenced by Aristotle than the Cappa- 
docians were, and accordingly in his case the conception of the one divine substance 
was a shade nearer the idea of a mere generic conception than with them, although 
he too was in no way satisfied with the genuine conception (see above p. 84). 
ApoUinaris further retained the old image of «vyif, ixr/i;, ffAio^, not, however, as 
it would appear, in order by it to illustrate the unity, but rather the difference in 
the greatness of the persons (vfpi rpiet^, 12, 17). (The Logos had already a side 
turned in the direction of finitude.) His followers afterwards directly objected to 
the doctrine of the Cappadocians and vice versa. We are now better acquainted with 
ApoUinaris's doctrine of the Trinity than formerly, since Draseke (Ztschr. f. K.- 
Gesch. VI., p. 503 flf.) has shewn it to be very probable that the pseudo-Justinian 
'^£xdf0'/( xivnuQ ^roi vgpt rpt^ioQ is by him, and that the detailed statements of 
Gregory of Nazianzus in the first letter to Kledonius refer to this work (op. cit., 
p. 515 ff.). From the work, xark nipo^ xta-rtQ, which Caspari has rightly claimed 
for ApoUinaris (Alte und neue Quellen, 1879, P* ^5 ^')i ^^^ which represents a 
dogmatic advance as compared with the tractate Ttpt rptdioi^ it likewise foUows 
that ApoUinaris is to be reckoned amongst the founders of the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity, — also because of his advanced doctrine of the Holy Spirit in which 
he teaches the homousia — and that in fact he ought to be called the very first 
of these. 
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theologians. We are to believe in one God, because we are to 
believe in one divine substance or essence (oif(rlXf (pv(rtg, essentia, 
substantia, natura) in three distinct subjects or persons {v7ro(rTX(ngy 
persona [Trpda-coTrov]). The substance is to be thought of neither as 
a mere generic conception nor, on the other hand, as a fourth 
alongside of the three subjects, but as a reality, i.e., the unity 
must coincide with the real substance. The subjects again are 
not to be represented as mere attributes nor, on the other hand, 
as separate persons, but as independent, though apart from their 
mutual relationship, unthinkable, partakers of the divine substance. 
Their likeness of nature which is involved in their community 
of substance finds expression in the identity of their attributes 
and activities, their difference in the characteristic note (rpoTog 
vTTxp^sooq, liiufix) of their manner of existence as signified by the 
ideas, unbegotten, begotten, proceeding from (dysw^iG-lx, ysvvy^trixy 
ijcTTopevirig). The special characteristic attached to the Father 
implies that He is the source, the root, the first principle of the 
Godhead, while the two other persons — within the divine sub- 
stance — are "caused". The Father is greater than the other 
two in so far as He is the first principle and the cause (x^toj 
Toy Tj}^ oipx^^ ^^'' cchlxg >^oyov). The Godhead is consequently 
in itself and apart from all relation to the worlds an inexhaustible 
living existence and no rigid and barren unity, "as the Jews 
teach." Yet neither is it a divided multiplicity "as the heathen 
think", but, on the contrary, unity in Trinity and Trinity in 
unity. Because the Godhead is what is common to the Three, 
there is only one God. At the same time the hypostatic difference 
is not to be regarded as a merely nominal one, but it has not 
reference to the substance, the will, the energy, the power, time, 
and consequently not to the rank of the persons. From the 
unity results the unity of activity. Every divine act is to be 
understood as a working of the Father through the Son in the 
Holy Spirit as is expressed in the terms, primal source, mediating 
power, and completion. See, above all, Gregor. Naz. Orat. 27 — 32. 
This doctrinal system shews itself to be a radical modification 
of the system of Origen under the influence of the religious 
thought defended by Athanasius and the West, that the God- 
head which appeared, Jesus Christ, and the Godhead which is 
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Still active in the Church, the Holy Spirit, are the Godhead 
themselves.* The Cappadocians were pupils both of Origen- 
and of Athanasius. This fact explains their doctrinal system. 
Before them, however, there had been a theologian in the 
ancient Church who had come under influences wholly similar 
to those which had affected them, and who because of this, also 
anticipated in a striking way their formulae when he saw that 
he must amplify the doctrine of God. This was Tertullian. 
TertuUian's theology was dependent on the one hand on Justin 
and the Apologists, and on the other on Irenaeus, but besides 
this the modalistic Monarchianism "which at that time held sway 
in the West and which he combatted, exercised a strong in- 
fluence upon him. Consequently the conditions under wnich 
TertuUian composed his work " adv. Praxean ** were, mutatis mu- 
tandis, the same as those by which the Cappadocians were sur- 
rounded, and they accordingly led to a similar result, so that 
we may. say : the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity already 
announced its presence even in its details, in TertuUian — and 
only in him and in his pupil Novatian.^ Did not Hosius carry 
it into the East? (See above p. 57.) 

* Gregory designates as opponents of the correct doctrine of the Trinity (i) the 
Sabellians, (2) the Arians, (3) — this is extremely remarkable — the hyper-orthodox 
who teach the doctrine of three Gods equal in substance (c/ 2^y«v ^«p' m/^'v ^pd^- 
io%ot^ Orat. 2, 37). The true orthodoxy is always represented as the middle-path. 
For details, see Ullmann, pp. 232 — 275. 

3 The theology of Origen was transplanted into the Pontus country by Grego- 
rius Thaumaturgus. It is thus that Marcellus also probably became acquainted with 
it and combatted it. 

3 Owing to the importance of the matter it may be allowable here to go back' 
again to TertuUian (see Vol. ii., p. 258 f.). The crude part of his doctrine and the 
points in which it diverges from Caj^adocian orthodoxy are indeed sufficiently 
obvious. Son and Spirit proceed from the Father solely in view of the work of 
creation and revelation; the Father can send forth as many "officiales" as He 
chooses (adv. Prax. 4) \ Son and Spirit do not possess the entire substance of the 
Godhead, but on the contrary are " portiones" (9) ; they are subordinate to the Father 
{minores) ; they are in fact transitory manifestations : the Son at last gives every- 
think back again to the Father; the Father alone is absolutely invisible, and though 
the Son is indeed invisible too, He can become visible and can do things which 
would be simply unworthy of the Father, and so on. All these utterances along 
with other things shew that TertuUian was a theologian who occupied a position 
between Justin and Origen. But the remarkable thing is that at the same time we 
have a view in a highly developed form which coincides with the Cappadocian 
view, and — ^this is genuinely Western — in some points in fact approaches nearer 
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The Christological dogma with its formula had already had 
a share in the establishment of the Trinitarian dogma. TertuUian 
had already made use of the same conceptions for giving a 
fixed form both to his doctrine of God and to his Christology 
(adv. Prax.). The form taken by the Trinitarian doctrine of the 

Modalism and the teaching of Athanasius than that of Gregory and has a strong 
resemblance to the doctrine of an immanent Trinity, without actually being such : 
the Godhead in substantia, status, potestas, virtus, is one (2 ff.), there is only one 
divine substance and therefore there are not two or three Gods or Lords (13, 'i9)» 
In this one substance there is no separatio, or divisio, or dispersio, or diversitas 
(3, 8, 9), though there is indeeda distributio, distinctio, dispositio, dispensatio(9, 13),^ 
an oixovofita in short, a differentia per distioctionem (14). Accordingly the unitas 
substantias is not in any way a singularitas numeri (22, 25)— God is not unicus et 
singularis (12) — but it comprises three nomina or species, formae gradus, res, /^rj<7«<?, 
(TertuUian here, however, usually avoids the use of all substantives), see 2, 8 etc- 
No one of these is a mere attribute, on the contrary each is a substantiva res ex 
ipsius dei substantia (26) ; there are thus tres res et tres species unius et indiviss& 
substantiae (19) ; these, however, are most intimately connected together (conjunct! 27) ; 
they are tres cohaerentes (8, 25) without, however, being one (masc.) [rather are they 
one (neut. 22, 25)], because the second and the third spring ex unitate patris (19) 
and are accordingly God as He is, individui et inseparati a patre (18). In the divine 
substance there are in fact conserti et connexi gradus (8). These three gradus or 
persons are different from each other in proprietas and conditio, but not in substance 
(8, II, I4i 15, 17, 18, 24, 25). The peculiar property of the Father is that He is a 
nuUo prolatus et innatus (19) and also absolutely invisible. The Son is also- 
invisible in virtue of the substance, but visible as to his conditio (14). In virtue 
of the substance there is in fact a perfect societas nominum\ even the Son in 
accordance with this is '"almighty" (17, 18). It is thus necessary to believe in 
the unitas ex semetipsa derivans trinitatem. This has already become an estab- 
lished truth as against Jews and heathen. What is most instructive of all, however, 
is to notice TertuUian's use of "persona" as distinguished from "substantia", 
because it is here that he has most plainly prepared the way for the later ortho- 
dox phraseology. The Latin Bible supplied TertuUian with the word "persona"; 
for (adv. Prax. 6) in Proverbs VIII. 30 it had "cottidie oblectabar in persona 
ejus** and in Lamentations IV. 20 (adv. Prax. 14) "spiritus personam ejus Christus 
dominus." (The LXX. has 'jrpovuTrov in both passages.) Both passages must have 
attracted special notice. But TertuUian was further a jurist, and as such the con« 
ceptions "persona" and "substantia" were quite familiar to him. I accordingly 
conjecture — and it is probably more than a conjecture — that TertuUian always con- 
tinued to be influenced in his use of these words by the juristic usage, as is speci- 
ally evident from his naive idea of a substantia impersonalis and from the sharp 
distinction he draws between persona and substantia. From the juristic point of 
view there is as little objection to the formula that several persons are possessors 
of one and the same substance or property, that they are in uno statu, as to the 
other formula that one person possesses several substances immixed. (See TertuUian's 
Christology adv. Prax. 275 Vol. ii., p. 281.) The fact that TertuUian, so far as I 
know, never renders "substance" by "natura" — although he takes the latter to in- 
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Homoiousians, as represented by Basil of Ancyra and of Apolli- 
naris, was likewise determined by their Christological speculations, 
(It was Christological speculation which produced the ^' ofAolccfjix'* 

elude substance — seems to me as conclusively in favour of my view as the other 
fact that, in the introduction to his work (3), he attempted to elucidate the problem 
by making use of an image drawn from the spheres of law and pob'tics. "Monar- 
chy does not always require to be administered by one despot ; on the contrary he 
may name proximae personam officiales, and exercise authority through them and 
along with them ; it does not cease to be one government, especially when the 
Son is the co-administrator. Son and Father are, however, consortes substantiae 
patris." TertuUian's exposition of the doctrine in which he hit upon the spirit of 
the West was, however, hardly understood in the "East, In the East the question 
was taken up in a philosophical way, and there the difficulties first made them- 
selves felt, which in the juristic way of looking at the matter had been kept in 
the background. In the latter "persona" is sometimes manifestation, sometimes- 
ideal subject, sometimes fictive subject, sometimes " individuum **, and "sub- 
stantia" is the property, the substance, the Real, the actual content of the subject 
as distinguished from its form and manifestation (persona). It is significant that 
TertuUian is also able to use nomen, species, forma, gradus, and in fact even res 
for "persona", so elastic is the conception, while for "substantia" he has deitaSy 
virtus, potestas, status. On the other hand, when the question is viewed philoso- 
phically it is difficult, it is in fact actually impossible to distinguish between nature 
and person. The following passages will illustrate TertuUian's use of words, (ad 
v. persona): adv. Valent. 4: "personales substantiae", sharply distinguished from 
"sensus, affectus, motus"; adv. Prax. 7: "filius ex sua persona profitetur patrem"; 
ibid: " Non vis eum substantivum habere in re per substantiae proprietatem, ut res 
et persona quaedam videri possit" (scil. Logos); ibid: " quaecumque ergo substantia 
sermonis {roG ^.dyov) fuit, illam dico personam"; ii: "filii personam... sic et 
cetera, quae nunc ad patrem de filio vel ad dlium, nunc ad filium de patre vel ad 
patrem, nunc ad spiritum pronuntiantur, unamquamque personam in sua proprie- 
tate constituunt"; 12: "alium autem quomodo accipere debeas jam professus sum,. 
persona^ non substantia^ nomine^ ad distinctionem non ad divisionem"; 13: "si 
una persona et dei et domini in scripturis inveniretur, etc."; 14: "si Christusper- 
sonae patemae spiritus est, merito spiritus, cujus personae erat, id est patris, eum, 
faciem suam ex unitate scilicet pronuntiavit"; 15: "manifesta et personalis distinc- 
tio conditionis (this too is a juristic conception) patris et filii"; 18: "pater prima 
persona, quae ante filii nomen erat proponenda/; 21: "quo dicto (Matt. XVI. 17) 
Christus utriusque personae constituit distinctionem " ; 23 : (on John XII. 28) " quot 
personae tibi videntur, Praxea?" ..."Non propter me ista vox (John XII. 30) 
venit, sed propter vos, ut credant et hi et patrem et fdium in suis quemque nomi- 
nibus et personis et locis " ; 24 : " duarum personarum conjunctio (in reference to 
John XIV. 10 " apparet proprietas utriusque personae ") ; 26 : " nam nee semel sed 
ter ad singula nomina in personas siogulas tinguimur " ; 27 : " Father and Son 
must not be distinguished in una persona " ; c. 27 : " videmus duplicem statum non 
confusum sed conjunctum in una persona, deum et hominem Jesum"; 31 : "sic 
voluit deus renovare sacramentum, ut nove unus crederetur per filium et spiritum, 
ut coram iam deus in suis propriis nominibus et personis cognosceretur." 
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[likeness] and which gave currency to the analogy of the con- 
ceptions ** Humanity" and "Adam** in relation to individual 
men.) ^ But the Cappadocians learned from them. Quod erat 
in causa, apparet in effectul An Aristotelian and a Subordi- 
nationist element lurks in the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
as well as this element of dependence upon Christological 
dogma. The Christological controversies accordingly could not 
but re-act on the form given to the dogma of the Trinity. 
That their influence was not stronger than the historical evidence 
shews it actually to have been, is to be explained solely by 
the rigid form taken by the dogma so quickly rendered sacred 
by tradition. Anything in the way of modification was un- 
successful, and accordingly the attempts in this direction belong 
not to the history of dogma, but of theology. Some Monophy- 
sites who were influenced by the Aristotelian philosophy and 
who were thus scholars of the same type as ApoUinaris, but 
who were also Chalcedonian theologians, attempted to give a 
dialectic shape to the ambiguous conceptions of "Nature" and 
"Person" in the Church. In doing this they naturally landed 
either in Tritheism or in Unitarianism, which their opponents could 
also represent as Quaternity whenever the three persons were 
reckoned as belonging to the one real Substance as Reals and 
not as attributes. The departure on the part of the Monophy- 
sites from orthodox dogma had not a philosophical cause only, 
though the period was one in which there had been a revival 
of Aristotelian study, but was also the result of their Christ- 
ology. Since in their Christology they regarded (pv(n(; (nature) 
as equal to vtto^txctk; (hypostasis),^ it naturally suggested itself 
to them to carry out the same equation in reference to the 

1 Natural theology also exercised an influence here and did good service to the 
Homousios. If it is certain that man has been created x«d' S/AOtuvtv of God, and 
if the view — a view which was indeed rejected — could even suggest itself, that 
his spirit is a portio dei (substantia divina), then the Logos appeared to have no 
advantage over man if the Homoousia were not attributed to Him. 

3 O^'x livrt ^^o-iQ avwrda-retTOQ — said both Monophysites and Nestorians in setting 
forth their Christology. This was applied to the Trinity. But the orthodox too in 
so far as they were Aristotelians, shunned the platonic — which was also the juristic — 
fiction of a ^vo-tQ avwSvrctroQ^ and this was bound to create difficulties in connection 
with their doctrine of the Trinity. The Theopaschian controversy is connected with 
this; see Chap. III. 
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Trinity. But if ova-lx or ^v(rig be regarded as equivalent to 
i7r6(rTX(7ig then we have Unitarianism ; while if on the other 
hand, in making this equation we start from the hypostasis, we 
have three gods. Both of these doctrines were taught amongst 
the Monophysites in the sixth century, or to put it more 

^-accurately, from about 530.* In opposition to the Tritheists 
Johannes Damascenus, although he was himself strongly influenced 
by Aristotle and based his theology on the work of the Cappa- 
docians, gave a Modalistic turn to the theological exposition of 
the dogma of the Trinity, and in so doing sought to get rid of 
the last remains of Subordinationism. It is true that he also 
grants that the Father is greater than the Son (de fide ortho- 
dox, I. 8) because He is the Principle of the Son, a view which 
Athanasius too, founding on John XIV. 28, had always main- 
tained, but he nevertheless conceives of the being unbegotten 
{iysvvvi^lx) in a still higher fashion than the Cappadocians had 

'"^one — namely, as a mode of being of the same kind as the 
being begotten (yswyj^lx) and procession (hTopsvcrtg), and in order 
to put the unity of the Hypostases on a firm basis he not only 
emphasises much more strongly the "in one another'* (iv xhXviXoiq) 
which had already been maintained before this, rejecting the 
ApoUinarian analogy of human-substance and man, and teach- 

^ ing that each person is not less dependent on others than on 
himself, but he also uses the questionable formula that the 
difference between them exists only for thought [sTrivoia), and 
that there exists between them a pervasion [Trepixd^pyi^i^) with- 

1 Of the Monophysite Tritheists the most important are Askusnages, Johannes 
Philoponus against whom LeoDtius of Byzantium wrote '^ de sectis ", and Peter of 
Kallinico. On the works of John, see the article in the Diet, of Christ. Biogr.; 
an important fragment in Joh. Damasc, de haer. 83 from the "Diaetetes'' of 
John. Here it may be plainly seen that Christology determined the form of 
John's doctrine of the Trinity, but that he sought to give out as Church doctrine 
his Aristotelian conception of the Hypostasis, viz., Nature reaching manifestation 
in an " individuum ", Nature itself existing only in the single substance, or in the 
Idea. From Leontius we gather that John spoke of rptt^ ixtptKxi ova-iou and 
accepted the notion of an 009" fx xoivili which, however, exists only in conception. 
This doctrine caused divisions amongst the Monophysites, and these led the Coptic 
p>atriarch Daihian to emphasise so strongly the reality of the one substance, that 
he could be represented as a Tetradite, although at the same time he probably 
took away from the independence of the persons. Cf. the Art. " Tritheisticher 
Streit " by Gass in the R.-Encykl.. 
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out, however, any blending [trjv^zXotCp^i) and mixture {rvfiCpvp^tg) 
{I. 8). In his case too this way of putting the dogma was 
determined by the Christological dogma/ 

In the Eastern Church the further development of the dogma 

f of the Trinity beyond the limit reached by the Cappadocians 

had no appreciable result.^ It was too unimportant in itself, 

and, above all, it left untouched the point in connection with 

\.^ which the placing of the Father above the other Hypostases 

came most plainly to the front. John also (I. 8) taught 

that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father.^ He further 

simply repeated the old statements that the Spirit proceeds 

through the Son, that He is the image of the Son as the latter 

is of the Father, and that He is the mediation between Father 

and Son, although in his day the doctrine of the Latins — the 

^ filioque — was already known in the East. * The Easterns clung 

to the statements in support of which they alleged countless 

passages from the writings of the Fathers of the Fourth Century, 

that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, or from the Father 

. through the Son. As against the Arians and Semi-Arians they 

emphasised the Spirit's independence of the Son, in so far as 

1 See on this Bach, DG. des MA. I., pp. 53 ff., 67 ff. In the Tritheistic proposi- 
tions and in the counter-movement we have the beginning of the mediaeval 
controversy regarding Realism and Nominalism. 

2 On the other hand the fact that the most distinguished teacher of the East 
V^ propounded a doctrine of the Trinity which seems to be akin to that of Augustine 

was of importance for Western theology. We cannot assume that Augustine in- 
fluenced John. Moreover, after this theologians were still to be found in the 
East who, perhaps under the influence of Mohammedanism, worked out the doctrine 
of the Trinity in a modalistic way. Thus in the eleventh century Elias of Nisibis 
in his book " On the proof of the truth of the Faith ", written against the Moham- 
medans, says (Horst, 1886, p. i f.); "Wisdom and Life are two attributes oiGoA^ 
which no one except Him possesses. For this reason Christians also say that He 
is three persons, i.e.^ possesses three essential attributes — namely. Essence, Wisdom 
which is His Word, and Life ; He is, however, a single substance .. . 'Three persons* 
expresses the same as is expressed by the statement — the Almighty is God, wise, 
and living. The Essence is the Father, the Wisdom is the Son, the Life is the 
Holy Spirit." God is thus purely a single being. I am not able to say whether 
Elias is alone amongst the Nestorians in teaching this heterodox doctrine. 

3 The addition " and rests in the Son" does not require to be taken account 
of; see Langen, Joh. v. Damaskus, p. 283 ff. 

4 John expressly rejects the view (1. c.) that the Spirit is from the Son or that 
it has its Vxeep^tQ from the Son (Horn, de Sabb. s.). 
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dependence meant that the Spirit was a creation of the Son, 
and they always continued to stick to the **from the Father". 

, ^If in the following centuries they seldom purposely emphasised 
it, still they always laid stress on it as being a self-evident 
•expression of the thesis that the Father is the First Principle 
(i/j%jf) in the Trinity, and that accordingly the Spirit appears 
as depotentiated, or double caused, if it is regarded as proceed- 

V ing from the Son also. * The doctrine of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father alone thus clearly shews that in 
the East the mutual indwelling of the Hypostases was not 
thought of as complete, and that the Father was regarded as 

X greater than the Son. The spiritual representation of the Trinity 

^was of a different kind in the East and in the West respec- 
tively, especially from the time of Augustine onwards. It is 
accordingly at this point that Photius (867) took up the subject, 
since he, in searching for a dogmatic disputed point, charged 
the West with introducing innovations into doctrine, and 
strengthened this charge by alleging the still graver accusation 
against the West, of having falsified the most holy Creed of 
Constantinople by the addition of the ^*filioque** — "worst of 

^ Hupot, roV vioG or $tk roV vioG was the expression used; i,e.^ it was assumed 
from what was stated in Holy Scripture that there was a fASTtrst* on the part of 
the Son in connection with the exvopevo'tQ of the Spirit; ^.^., Athan. ad Serap. I. 
20, so that Athanasius himself could say, ^'what the Holy Spirit has, it has from 
■(T«pa) the Son" (Orat. IV. 24), but the Father alone is the cause of the Spirit; 
■cf. Basil, ep. 38. 4, de sp. s. 6 f. ; Gregor., Naz., Orat. 31. 7, 8, 29; Gregor., 
Nyss., Orat. cat. 3 and many passages in his work against Eunomius. This system 
•of doctrine continued to be the dominant one, and it makes no difference to it 
that a passage has always been pointed to in Epiphanius and Cyril according to 
which the Spirit is l| oifi^oiv, Marcellus had already expressed himself on this 
point in his own fashion when he wrote (Euseb., de eccl. theol. III. 4) : n^c 
ydpy el fjLif ^ fJtovkQ a$ix/fieTOQ oZa-oe el^ rpi^et Tr^arvvoiro^ iyx^P'^* eevrbv fFtpt 
^oV TTve^fJUtroQ vori fiiv Ksysiv, \hi sk toC varpbi fX70f«t/er«/, Tori $i Xgystv, 
itafivo^ SK ToV sfAoO /^vj^^trxt kx) avxyye^el vfuv. In reference to this point the 
•dominant theology found it possible only to distinguish between the immanent 
processio and the processio in the historical revelation, or to analyse the ^^vetp^" 
into ^^tK*' (Father) and "J/4". In the Nestorian controversy the use of the pro- 
position that the Spirit proceeds from the Son was formally disallowed. Theodoret, 
it is true, maintained in opposition to Cyril the view that the Holy Spirit is 
'/hn vioOy but he declared it to be an impiety to teach that the Holy Spirit is 
'#5 vfoC or has J<' vhG rfjv Vvap^tv (Opp. V. p. 47 ed. Schultze). Maximus Con- 
fess, further repeated this in the ep. ad Marinum, and so too did Joh. Damasc. It 
is to be found also in the Confession of Theodore v. Mops. (Hahn, § 139, p. 230). 
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evils is the addition to the holy Creed" (kxxuv xxkiotou ^ iv 
T^ xylcp (rvfji>(36^) 7rpo(riji3c>j). As a matter of fact " filioque ", as 

La word in the Creed and indeed in the doctrine itself too, was 
an innovation, but in reality it was merely the correct expres- 
sion for the original Western conception of the one God ia 
whom the Trinity coheres. This is not the place to describe 
the endless controversy; for the countless and ever new argu- 
ments adduced on both sides, so far as they do not springs 
from a different way of conceiving of the Trinity and from the 
determination to hold by what had once been delivered to the 
Church, are worthless. Nor have the attempts to reconcile the 
opposing views any interest for the history of dogma, because^ 
as a rule, they were dictated by ecclesiastical policy. It iSy 

' however, worthy of note that the Greeks gradually came to be 
suspicious of the old **J/^ rov vku'\ "through the Son", too,, 
but that they otherwise continued to hold by the Cappadocian 

•^ doctrine of the Trinity.^ This together with the dogma of the 
Incarnation continued to be the Faith of the Church, the mystery^ 
3cxT^ i^ox^^r The whole of the material, however, which had 

1 Photius, Mystag. (ed. Hergenrother) p. 15: E/ $vo euriou Iv t^ Qsoepx^^f' **' 
vTspova-t^ rpt^it MtdopStrcet^ ttoG to rif^ iMOvecpx^osQ 7roh.vvii,yiirov Koti ^sofrpevl^ xp^roii 
The tracing back of the Holy Spirit to the Father and the Son is compared to- 
Manichean dualism. The controversial works are innumerable and those in the 
Slav languages are also very numerous, dating chiefly from the ninth, eleventh,, 
thirteenth, (Council of Lyons) fifteenth (Synod of Florence) and seventeenth (Cyril- 
lus Lucaris) centuries. In our own day, owing to the Old-Catholic movement and 
its projects of Union, the question has again been revived. For the carrying out 
of their plans of Union with Eastern Churches, which have already been in a large 
measure successful, the Romans have always found it necessary to have controversi- 
alists of a conciliatory disposition, ^.^., Leo Allatius ; while for their condemnation, 
of the obstinate Greeks they have always required fanatical controversialists. The 
Greeks in order to protect themselves against the threatening encroachment on the 
part of the Romans, still continue to lay great stress on dogmatic controversy, as 
is proved by the existence of numerous works and essays, and even by the Greek 
newspapers which appear in Constantinople. Besides the large works on the 
Schism by Pichler, and on Photius by Hergenrother, cf. Walch, Hist, controv. de 
process, s. s. 1751; Theophanes, de process, s. s. 1772; Gass, Symbolik d. griech.. 
K. p. 130 ff. ; Kattenbusch, op. cit. L, p. 318 ff. ; Vincenzi, op. cit.; Langen, Die tri- 
nitar. Lehrdifferenz, 1876 ; Swete, On the History of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, 1876; Stanley, The Eastern Church, 1864; Kranich, Der h. Basil, i. s. Stel- 
lung z. filioque, 1 882; Pawlow, Kritische Versuche zur Geschichte der altesten 
griechish-russischen Polemik gegen die Latieiner (Russian) 1878; Bach, Dogmen- 
gesch. des M.-A. II. p. 748 if. 
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been taken over from Greek philosophy was turned to account 
in giving a definite form to this dogma, and was to a certain 
extent exhausted here. Accordingly in the Trinitarian theology 
we also meet with what the Church inherited from the down- 
fall of the ancient world of thought, though certainly it presents 
itself in a very much abridged and stunted form. Owing to the 
way in which it was employed and owing to its being united 
with separate Biblical expressions which came to be taken as 
philosophical-theological conceptions — the rpoTOi uTcip^eug, modes 
of existence for example — it doubtless underwent the most 
astonishing modification. Still the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the theological treatment given to it, became the vehicle by 
which the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy was transmitted 
to the Slavic and Germanic peoples. It contains a most peculiar 
blend of the Christian thought of the revelation of God in Jesus 
and the legacy of ancient philosophy. 

'^ In the West, Augustine, following an ancient Western tendency, 
destroyed the last remains of subordinationism, though just 
^because of this he advanced in the direction of Modalism. 
According to him in constructing the doctrineof God we should 
not start from the person of the Father. On the contrary the 
conception of the Godhead ought from the very first to be 
personal and Trinitarian, so that the Father is regarded as being 
conditioned in His existence by the Son in the same way as 
the Son is by the Father. Augustine wishes the unity of the 
three persons to be so conceived of that the three are equal 
to each one singly, and the triple personality is understood as 
existing within the absolute simplicity of God. The differences 
or characteristic notes of the three persons are still to hold 
good when the Godhead is so conceived of; but they appear 
merely as relations in the one Godhead, and their characteristics 
are done away when it is considered that in connection with 
the act of production or procession Son and Spirit are to be 
regarded as active agents. Augustine searched for analogies to 
the threefoldness which is found in the one divine essence, in 
creation, in the conceptions of basis and substance, form and 
idea, persistence, and in the human spirit in object, subjective 
picture of the object, intention of perception — mens ipsa, notitia 

9 
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mentis, amor — memoria, intelligentia, voluntas. The doctrine in 
its, entirety is the effort of a man whose mind was as sceptical 
as it was intellectually powerful, but who revelled in the incom- 
prehensible, who had laid hold of a new thought, but who both 
as sceptic and as theosophist felt himself bound to tradition, 
and who for this reason was for his punishment driven about 
between the poles of a docta ignorantia and a knowledge which 
was replete with contradictions. This speculation, which attempts 
to construe the most immanent of immanent Trinities and to 
sublimate the Trinity into a unity, just because it does this, 
discards everything in the way of a basis in historical religion 
and loses itself in paradoxical distinctions and speculations, while 
at the same time it is not able to give clear expression to its 
new and valuable thought. The great work of Augustine, " De 
Trinitate", can scarcely be said to have promoted piety any- 
where or at any time. It, however, became the high-school not 
only for the technico-logical culture of the understanding, but also 
for the metaphysics of the Middle- Ages. The realistic scholasticism 
of the Middle-Ages is not conceivable apart from this work, 
because it itself already contains Scholasticism. * 

1 The larger histories of dogma go very fully into Augustine's doctrine of the 
Trinity. For the history of dogma, however, it is sufficient to get a knowledge 
of the main outlines of this doctrine. The chief source is the great work " de trini- 
tate", the letters Nos. ii and 120 are specially instructive; the former because, written 
immediately after Augustine's conversion, it nevertheless already contains his funda- 
mental thought, although still in a simple form and accompanied by a confidence 
in the power of sanctified reason to understand the mystery; letter 120, because in 
a proportionately brief form it sets forth the doctrine in its matured shape. (The 
Quatemity is rejected in c. 7, 13.) Besides this, attention should be given to lib. XI. 
10 de civit. dei, amongst other passages; cf. the monographs by Bindemann and 
Domer jun., and also Gangauf, Augustin's specul. Lehre v. Gott., 1865. According 
to Augustine it is not the divine substance or the Father that is the monarchical 
principle, but, on the contrary, the Trinity itself is the one God (unus deus est ipse 
trinitas, pater et filius et spiritus s. est unus deus; see de trin. V. 9, c. serm. Arian. 
c. 4). Consequently the equality and unity are conceived of by him in a much 
stricter fashion than by the Cappadocians. He is not afraid of the paradox that 
two persons are equal to three, and again that one is equal to three (VII. ii, 
VI. 10); for ^^singula sunt in singulis et omnia in singulis et singula in omnibus 
et omnia in omnibus et unum omnia." Accordingly the Son too takes an active 
part in His own sending (IL 9 : " a patre et fUio missus est idem filius, quia verbum 
patris est ipse filius*'); the immanent function of the persons as well as their 
economic function are never to be thought of as separated, for ''sunt semper uni- 
cem, neuter solus" (VI. 7); it is therefore true that the Trinity — in the O. T. — 
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It was for Augustine a self-evident truth that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds also from the Son, and he expressly maintained 

has also been seen (TL), a fact which the Greeks denied, and that the unity is 
actually a numerical one. It is accordingly also self-evident that the equality is a 
perfect one ; the Father in all His acts is no less dependent on the Son than the 
Son is on Him (c. serin. Arian. 3: 1. c. 4 is therefore striking: '*• solus pater non 
legitur missus, quoniam solus non habet auctorem, a quo genitus sit vel a quo 
procedat**); the special qualities do not establish anything in the way of superiority 
or inferiority. Nor are the persons to be conceived of as independent substances 
or as accidents, but as relations^ in which the inner life of the Godhead is present 
(V. 4, VII. 1 1 , VI. 60, V. 5 : " in deo nihil quidem secundum accidens dicitur, 
•quia nihil in eb m utabile est ; nee tamen omne quod dicitur, secundum substantiam dicitur. 
Dicitur enim ad aliquid, sicut pater ad filiumetfilius ad patrem, quod non est accidens, 
quia et ille semper pater et ille semper filius" etc. V. 6 : amplification of the " relative", 
see also ep. 233). We can see that Augustine only gets beyond Modalism by the mere 
assertion that he does not wish to be a Modalist, and by the aid of ingenious 
-distinctions between different ideas. His strength and the significance of his book 
consist in the attempts he makes to base the doctrine of the Trinity on analogies, 
together with these distinctions in thought. In connection with these Augustine has 
given us some extraordinarily acute and valuable discussions on psychology, the 
theory of knowledge, and metaphysics, which supplied the subsequent centuries with 
philosophical education. The Scholastics made use of these investigations not only 
in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity, in discussing which they do not 
get beyond Modalism — but also in connection with the conception of God in itself 
and theology generally. It is impossible, however, to understand the labyrinths of 
the work '• de trinitate ", on which Augustine was occupied for fifteen years, if we 

y -do not keep the fact in view that the great thinker has attempted to express in 
his formula for the Trinity a thought which this formula not only does not contain, 
but, on the contrary, implicitly disowns — namely, that the Godhead is personal and 
^is consequently one person, that flg^rifc and ®%6% mean the same thing. Obliged 
to believe in " the three persons in the one essence ** by tradition, but obliged 
also by his Christian experience to believe in the single personality of God (see 
the Confessions), spite of the value which he too puts upon the "Essence" this 
. situation could only result in a contradiction. Had Augustine been able to make a 
fresh start in putting the Christian religion into a doctrinal system, he would have 
been the last to have thought of the Greek formula. One who could write (V. 9) 
•" dictum est * tres personae * non ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur,*' would not 
have discovered the three persons in the one substance I But though thus involved 
in contradiction this great mind was nevertheless able to instruct posterity in a 
hundred ways, for Augustine employed the whole resources of his philosophy in 
the endeavour to overcome the contradiction which could not be overcome. It is 

,. moreover, of importance that his acquaintance with the Cappadocian theology was 
of such a very superficial kind. When (V. 9) he translates the formula, /ift/«v QuvioLv 
rps7Q vTroo'T^o'etQ^ by "una essentia tres substantise *' it is evident that he had not 
entered into the spirit or grasped the point of view of that theology. The addition, 
however, "sed quia nostra loquendi consuetudo iam obtinuit, ut hoc intelligatur 
■cum dicimus essentiam, quod intellegitur cum dicimus substantiam, non audemus 
dicere: unam essentiam tres substantias, sed unam essentiam vel substantiam, tres 
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this.* In doing this he merely gave expression to the view which 
was implicitly contained in the ancient Western doctrine of the 

autem personas, quemadmodum multi Latini ista tractantes et digni auctoritate 
dixerunt, cum alium modum aptiorem non invenirent, quo eountiareat verbis quod 
sine verbis intellegebant," proves that spite of the agreement come to with the 
East, the West was not yet conscious of possessing a common terminology. The 
studies of Renter (Ztschr. f. K. G. V., p. 375 if., VI. p. 155 ff.) have thrown light 
on Augustine's relation to the Trinitarian conclusions of the East. We may assent 
to his thesis (p. 191) ^' In his discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity Augustine 
seldom expressly falls back on the formulae of the Nicene Creed. His doctrine is 
not anti-Nicene, but neither is it for the most part Nicene in its wording. He 
made very little use of the discussions of Greek or even of Latin authors." The 
Nicene Creed is not once mentioned in the work " de trinitate ". We ought not in 
fact to measure the acquaintance which the West had with the theological develop* 
ment in the East by the careful attention given to it by the RomaD bishops. 
Renter is right in saying (p. 383 f.) that it is not so much the Nicene Creed or 
indeed any formula whatever which Augustine takes for granted as expressing the 
Church doctrine of the Trinity^ but rather a fixed series of fundamental thoughts. 
The West was never so deeply impressed by the Nicene Creed as the East had 
been. In the writings of TertuUian, Novatian, Dionysius of Rome amongst others, 
it possessed the ^' series of fundamental thoughts " which proved sufficient and in 
which was still contained a trace of that ^v ^rpda-uyrov maintained by Calixt. (Philos. 
IX. 12) and the presence of which is still manifested in the '' non ut illud diceretur 
[to wit, ' tres personae *] ** of Augustine. Just for this very reason the West did not 
require the Nicene Creed, or required it only when it came to close quarters with 
Arianism, as we may gather from what is said by Ambrose. We have finally to 
refer to an important element in the position of Augustine in reference to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Augustine was positively and negatively influenced by Neo- 
Platonism as represented by Plotinus and Porphyry. Negatively, in so far as he 
was there confronted with a doctrine of the Trinity, but with one which was based 
on a descending series of emanations; positively, in so far as he took over from 
Plotinus the thought of the simplicity of God and attempted actually to make use 
of it. To Augustine as a philosopher the construction of a doctrine of the Trinity 
was already a matter of course. All the more was it necessary for him to strive 
to construct a peculiarly Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and, because of the idea 
of simplicity which could no longer be referred to the Father alone, to bring the 
other two persons into unity witli the Father. With .the philosophical postulate of 
the simplicity of God was blended the religious postulate of the personality of 
God, a point regarding which indeed Augustine never got to have theoretically 
clear views. Here accordingly the other two " persons" had to be fused, and in 
this way originated the logical work of art represented by his doctrine of the 
Trinity, which no one had taught him and which appeared even to himself to be 
so difficult that he did not count on its being understood by outsiders (Renter, p. 384), 
Prudentius (see, e,g.^ Cath. XI. 13 sq.) has a very ancient doctrine of the Trinity, 
which partly recalls that of TertuUian and partly that of Marcellus. 

1 The Father Himself is only relatively principium, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are also to be termed principium; but they form together one princi- 
pium (V. 13). The statement accordingly holds good : " fatendum est, patrem 
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Trinity ' inasmuch as the procession of the Spirit from Father 
and Son implied in it could never be regarded as the procession 
from two First Principles. The first mention of the doctrine 
after Augustine is in the Confession of Faith of a Synod of 
Toledo which probably met in 447, hardly in 400, "paracletus 
a patre filioque procedens" (Hahn, § 97) and in the words of 
Leo I. (ep. ad Turib. c. i): "de utroque processit"; see further 
the so-called Athanasian Creed and the Confession of the Synod 

^of Toledo in the year 589 (Reccared's Confession, Hahn, § 106). 
It was at this Synod that the "filioque" was first put into the 

.text of the Creed of Constantinople, which had probably then 
or shortly before first reached Spain. We have no further 

^ information regarding the reception it met with ; * it is likely 
that in opposition to the West Gothic Arianism there was a 
desire to give expression to the doctrine of the equality of 

.Father and Son. From Spain the addition reached the Carlo- 
vingian Frankish Empire, ' and already in the first decades of 
the ninth century it had been there embodied in the official 
form of the Creed — by the order of Charles the Great. In 
Rome the Augustinian doctrine of the Holy Spirit had indeed 
been long ago sanctioned, but as late as the beginning of the 

\ ninth century the Creed as accepted there was still without 
that addition, as the table constructed by Leo III. and his 
answer to the Frankish ambassadors in the year 809 prove. 
Soon after this, however, — when and under what circumstances 
it is impossible to say — it was adopted into the Creed in Rome 
too; see the ordo Romanus de div. off. (Max Bibl. Patr. XIII., 

et filium principium esse spiritus sancti, noa duo principia." It is, however, worthy 
of note that Augustine in this very place (V. 14) rejects the view that the Son 
was bom of the Holy Spirit also. 

^ It seems to have appeared again in the teaching of Priscillian as avowed 
Modalism \ see the Anathemas of the Spanish Synod of 447 in Hefele, op. cit. 11.^ 
p. 307 f., and Leo I., ep. ad Turibium. 

3 See the Acts of the Council in Mansi IX., pp. 977 — loio. Gams, K. Gesch. 
Spaniens II. 2, p. 6 if., Hefele III., p. 48 ff. Rosier (Prudentius, p. 362 ff.) regards 
the Confession in question as being that of the Council of 400. 

3 The first controversy, (with the Easterns,) arose at the Council of Gentilly in 
the year 767. Already in the libri Carolini the East is censured for not accepting 
the filioque. 
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p. (>TT(i)^ which perhaps belongs to the second half of the 
ninth century, and the controversy with Photius. * 
^ So far as popular Christian thought is concerned, the Cappa- 
docian manner of formulating the doctrine exercised in the end 
a more decisive influence even in the West than the Augusti- 
nian view which dissolves the persons into conceptions and 
leaves little room for the play of ordinary or pictorial thought. 
But for the Church and for Science ' Augustine's view came to 
be authoritative. What contributed most to this result was the 
fact that it was embodied as the doctrine of Athanasius in a 
formula which came to have the authority of a universal and 
binding Confession of Faith. It is extremely probable that the 
so-called Athanasian Creed, so far as the first half of it is con- 
cerned, is a Gallican Rule of Faith explanatory of the Creed 
of Nicaea. As such it was from the fifth century onwards, by 
means of the theology of Augustine and Vincentius of Lerinum, 
gradually made into a course of instruction for the clergy, i.e.y 
the monks, suitable for being committed to memory. As a 
regula fidei meant to explain the Nicene Creed it was called 
** fides catholica '* or ** fides Athanasii '*, though it had other names 
also, and perhaps as early as 500 it began with the words 
" Quicunque vult salvus esse." It is probable that in the course 
of the sixth century it essentially received its present technical 
form in Southern Gaul where the West-Gothic Spanish Arianism 
still continued to provoke opposition. In the middle of the sixth 
century it, or at least a recension very similar to it, was already 
current as the authoritative course of instruction for the clergy 
in Southern Gaul, and was together with the Psalms learned by 
heart. It got into the decisions of single Councils from the 
Psalm-books and breviaries of the monks and clergy, in so far 
as the practice had here begun of appealing to single state- 
ments in this rule of faith. Starting from here it gradually 
came to be the Confession of the Frankish Church in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. It was perhaps then that the second 
Christological half was added, the origin of which is completely 

1 See Abelard, Sic et Non IV., p. 26 sq. ed. Cousin, and the works cited above ; 
in addition KoUner, Symbolik I., p. i f., p. 28 fF. 

2 See Erigena's doctrine of the Trinity, which is entirely drawn from Augus- 
tine, de div. nat. I. 62, II. 32, 35, homil. in prolog, ev. sec. Joann. 
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wrapped in obscurity ; it was of course put together before 
the ninth century. The Prankish Church by its relations 
with Rome was the means of communicating the Creed as the 
Confession of Athanasius to the entire Western Church during 
the period from the ninth to the eleventh centuries. As Rome 
and — through Rome — the West finally received the Gallico- 
Frankish form of the so-called Apostles* Creed and gave up 
the primitive Apostles* Creed, so too Rome adopted as a second 
Creed the Gallico-Frankish statement of the Augustinian doctrine 
of the Trinity. This, at any rate, is the relatively most probable 
view that can be taken of the obscure history of the origin 
and reception of the so-called Athanasian Creed.* The three 

* For the older works on the Athanasian Creed which begin with the disquisi- 
tion of Voss (1642), see Kollner, Symbolik I., p. 53 ff. In more recent times, besides 
Caspari, the English, who use the Creed at divine service and nevertheless have 
come to feel it to be inconvenient, have published valuable discussions on it; see 
Ffoulkes The Athan. Creed, 1871 ; Swainson, The Nicene and Apost. Creeds, etc., 
1875 5 Ommaney, Early History of the Athan. Creed, 1875 ; two prize-essays by 
Peabody and Courtney Stanhope Kenny, 1876, which are known to me only from 
the Jena Lit. Ztg., 1877, No. 21. In addition the discussions on the Utrecht Psalter 
by Hardy (1874), Aratz (1874), and Springer (1880). It is since the non- Athanasian 
origin of the Creed has been established beyond doubt both on internal and 
external grounds, that positive work has begun to be done, and this has not yet 
been brought to a conclusion. The question as to how far its transmission in 
writing takes us back has already been the subject of important controversies. It is 
doubtful if the manuscript takes us back as far as the time of Charles the Great or 
Charles the Bald. But the question of origin cannot be decided by the settlement of this 
point. Swainson gives 850 as the date of its origin — amongst the Neustrian clergy — and 
sees in it a piece of intentional deception. Ffoulkes endeavours to prove that it originated 
.at the end of the eighth century and is also inclined to believe there was deception in 
the matter ; Caspari suggests the sixth century ; others go as far back as the fifth, 
beyond the middle of which, at any rate, we ^cannot, for internal reasons, go. The 
question of origin is a complicated one since the Rule of Faith originated by stages 
and only gradually came to be authoritative. There is no reason for thinking of 
deception. What I have given in the text is based on independent studies, but to 
describe these at length would take us too far. The most certain traces seem to me to 
point to Southern Gaul, and North Africa may also have had something to do with it. 
The Athanasian Creed does not belong to the same category as the pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals as Swainson holds; nor was it set up by Charles the Great as a sharp 
boundary line between East and West, which is the view of Ffoulkes; on the 
contrary, it was a syllabus of instruction based on the doctrine of Athanasius^ which 
in uncritical times was turned into a creed of Athanasius. The necessity for a 
detailed creed of this kind was coincident with the desire to possess a compendium 
of the sacred paradoxes of Augustine and at the same time a sharp weapon against 
the Trinitarian, i,e ^ Arian, errors which had for so long haunted the West. 
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so-called ecumenical Creeds are consequently all "apocryphal." 
The Apostles' Creed did not originate with the Apostles, though 
so far as its basis is concerned, it belongs to the post- Apostolic 
age; the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed originated neither in 
Nicaea nor in Constantinople, but in Jerusalem or Cyprus, 
though it got its main contents from Nicaea; the Athanasian 
Creed is not the work of Athanasius. Nor are they ecumenical, 
on the contrary it is at most the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed which can be so termed^ since the East knew nothing 
of the other two. 

The doctrine of the Trinity in the Athanasian Creed is strictly 
Augustinian, and yet it has certain traits which are not to be 
traced either to Augustine or to Vincentius. No other Creed 
went so far in the development of the doctrine of the Trinity 
as an article of faith necessary to salvation, as this one. This 
can be explained only by the fact of its having originated in 
mediaeval times. The Franks regarded the Faith handed down 
to them by the ancient Church simply as a legal statute, and 
accordingly only required faith in the Faith, obedience, that is, 
fides implicita therefore, since they did not yet possess what 
was required for a religious or philosophical appropriation of 
the system of belief. Under the form oi fides implicita^ how- 
ever, ue.y a faith of obedience, the most developed theology 
can be looked for from every one. In the Athanasian Creed 
as a Creed we have the transformation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as an article of Faith to be inwardly appropriated, 
into an ecclesiastical legal statute on the observance of which 
salvation depends,^ 

1 The ArmeniaD Church possesses a Creed which is closely akin to the Creed 
of Constantinople, but not identical with it. 

3 The Creed is in Hahn, § 81. Careful attention has been bestowed on the 
separate statements by those who have investigated the subjeot, and their origin has 
been ascertained. The verses 9 — 12 are not to be directly traced to Augustine. Four 
times over in the Creed salvation is made dependent on carefully defined belief. 
This is not like Augustine; see ep. 169. 4. He did not intend his amplifications 
of Trinitarian doctrine to be taken as Church doctrine (de trin. I. 2). The most 
recent work on the Creed is in Lumby's History of the Creeds, third ed., 1887. 
Lumby comes to the conclusion based on a very careful examination of the MSS., 
and tradition, that the Creed in its present shape is not older than the time of 
Charles the Bald. 
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For Athanasius the fundamental religious thought was the 
Ofioov(nog'\ and just because of this he could not treat it 
technically. For the Cappadocians the ** 'O^ooua-zo^ " and the 
doctrine of the Trinity came to be the sum of theological 
knowledge. For the Westerns after Augustine these doctrines 
became a sacred legal statute, to which, above all, obedience 
must be rendered. This is the course of things which is constantly 
repeated in the history of religion. Men pass from the religious 
thought to the philosophical and theological doctrinal proposi- 
tion, and from the doctrinal proposition which requires know- 
ledge to the legal proposition which demands obedience, or to 
the sacred relic the common veneration for which constitutes 
a bond of union for the community, whether it be that of the 
nation, the state, or the Church. And thus the process of for- 
mulating comes to have an ever-increasing importance, and the 
Confession with the mouth becomes the foundation of the 
Church. .But in reference to this the Valentinian Herakleon 
had as early as the second century correctly remarked: — 

''There is an agreement in faith and life on the one hand 
and in word on the other; the agreement in word is also an 
agreement based on authorities which many hold to be the 
only agreement, though this is not a sound opinion; for hypo- 
crites can subscribe to this kind of agreement." i^OfioKoyio^v 

oZv iv ^uv^ ofj(,oKoyix kx) stt) twv i^ovcrtuv ylverxt, ijv [lovviv 
d[AO>kO'yixv ^youvrxi sivxi oi 'TroXhoi, ovx vytug' ivvxvrxi 5f txvt^v 
Tviv ofAoXo'yixv kx) oi vTroKpirx) GfioXoysTv.) 
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CHAPTER IL 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERFECT LIKENESS OF THE NATURE 
OF THE INCARNATE SON OF GOD WITH THAT OF 

HUMANITY. 

While the question whether the Divine which had appeared 
on the earth was identical with the supreme Godhead, was 
still agitating men's minds, the second question arose as to 
the nature of the union of the Divine in Christ with humanity* 
In this question, comprising as it does two closely connected 
problems, the problem, namely, as to the character of the 
humanity of Christ, and the problem as to how the union of 
divinity and humanity is to be conceived of, that which con- 
stituted the supreme concern of Greek theology has its culmi- 
nation. It accordingly had already necessarily emerged in the 
Arian controversy, for it was in reference to the thought of 
the union of Godhead and humanity that the whole controversy 
was carried on by Athanasius. ^ 

The problem was not a new one; on the contrary, it had 
already engaged the attention of the old theologians who had 
carried on the struggle against Marcion and Valentin,^ and 
since the time of Irenaeus it had occupied a central place in 
men's thoughts. The doctrine that the flesh of Christ was 
actual human flesh had been for long an established one, ^ 

1 See Vol. m., Chap. VI. 

3 The Valentiniaos themselves had ahready handled it with supreme technical 
skill, though no unanimity was attained in their own schools. With them the whole 
stress was laid on complicated distinctions within the person of Christ. On the 
other hand, all the elements of the composite nature of Jesus Christ were by some 
of the leaders of the schools elevated to the heavenly sphere. 

* See Tertull., de came Christi. 
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although platonising theologians still continued to find it possible 
to combine with it dogmatic thoughts and a refined Valentian- 
ism ; ^ in fact, no single outstanding Church teacher really accepted 
the humanity in a perfectly unqualified way. Further than that 
it was necessary to believe in an actual ''incarnation of the 
Logos" [(TxpKoo7i^ Tov Xoyov) all else was uncertain. What in 
the way of intensification or modification the conception of the 
(rip^ was susceptible of in order still to rank as human flesh, 
was a point which was as uncertain as the question as to the 
relation between (rip^ and ivipooTrogy and as the other question 
as to whether the (rip^ must maintain itself as such in union 
with the Divine and whether it could or could not do this. 
All the Christological problems which had before given rise to 
controversies with the Gnostics returned in a more subtle form, 
since it was still possible to posit a real <rcip^ of Christ in the 
statement of the problem, and then actually to do away with 
it again in the course of speculation. 

A Christological theory had undoubtedly been propounded 
by Origen, according to which the presence of a human soul 
also in Jesus is to be expressly admitted. Others before him 
had long ago demanded this, perhaps partly because they al- 
ready felt that everything turned on the human personal life, 
and that a human body without a soul involves a merely seeming 
humanity, though they did not actually draw the logical conclu- 
sions.' But the theory of Origen was not determined by this 
thought alone. He was also influenced by a cosmological postulate. 
He required a middle term between the Logos and matter to 
bind them together, and this was to be found in the human 
soul of Christ, concerning which he taught that it had not shared 
in the general antemundane fall of the spirits.* Moreover, he 
was certainly acute enough to perceive that the free human 
will also must be located in the personality of Christ and that 
Holy Scripture affirms that it is. But his theory of the human 

* So, above all, the Alexandrians. 

3 See I Clem, ad Cor. 49, 6 : rd ei7fjL» ecvroG 'i^uKtv vw^p iiti&v *l^rov^ Xpta-rbQ . . • 
x») ry,v vApxoc vie'ip riiQ vapKO^ iiiA&v K»t rifv yl^vxiiv vTrip r&v \pt/%£v viti&v. 
Iren. V. I. i : r^ <^/m eCiyLotrt PivrpuretfAsvov fifA&^ roG xvptov xat $6vT0i rtjv ylfvx^v 
vTrip T&y vifitrgpuv ^vx^'^ mu rtjv ff^pxet r^v ieevroG avrt r&v vmiripuv 9upn&v. 

3 For details, see Vol. II., p. 369 ff. 
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soul and of the nature of the union of the divine and human 
in Christ scarcely passed beyond the circle of his own pupils. * 
It was too closely connected with the most peculiar and most 
questionable fundamental presuppositions of the great philosopher 
and was also too difficult to win approval. Even in Alexandria 
in the time of Alexander and Athanasius it would appear that 
attention was no longer given to Origen's way of putting the 
doctrine ; in those cases in which his view was retained its effect 
at best was merely still further to increase the elasticity of all 
the conceptions attached to the person of Jesus. 

The general stagnation which marked theology in the first 
half of the Fourth Century, shewed itself no less in the different 
views of the Incarnation than in the doctrine of the Godhead 
of Christ. Most theologians contented themselves with the idea 
of the ensarkosis, and in connection with this clung to the most 
naive doketic views as regard details.' If this already involved 
a reassertion of the opinions held in the oldest theological 
schools which Christianity possessed, namely, the Valentinian, 
others went still further in reasserting these opinions and directly 

^ Hilary (de trinit. X. 22) will not entertain the idea of a human soul. His 
view of the origin of souls is certainly, speaking generally, creationist. "He has 
taken the soul from Himself which, moreover, was never communicated by men 
as something emanating from those who beget. . . . The soul of the body (of Christ) 
must have been from God." 

^ The detailed discussions of Hilary amongst other things (de trinitate) shew 
the length to which these doketic views had gone and the extent to which they 
had spread. According to him the body of Christ was exalted above all ^d$ti and 
always took these upon itself voluntarily only. The normal condition of the body 
of Christ was always the condition of glorification, the appearance in ordinary 
material form, with the ordinary needs was on every occasion a voluntary act 
(X. 23, 25 : ^*in natura Christi corporis inflrmitatem naturae corporeae non fuisse" 
etc.). Christ in Gethsemane did not tremble and pray for himself, but for his 
disciples (X. 37, 41) He did not feel pain; His sufferings affected Him as an arrow 
passes through fire and air (X. 23). His nature was absolutely incapable of suffer- 
ing. Amongst the confused ideas of Hilary, that of a depotentiation of the Logos 
by an act of self-emptying, is also met with. But the passages to which the modem 
supporters of the kenotic theory appeal (de trin. IX. 14, XI. 48, XII. 6) are not in 
place ; for when Hilary is dealing with the idea of self-humiliation he always takes 
back in the second statement what he has asserted in the first, so that the unchangeable- 
ness of God may not suffer. Hence the statement : " Christus in forma dei manens 
formam servi accepit." This statement must be taken along with the strongly 
kenotic statements of Hilary. 
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taught the doctrine ofthe heavenly (rip? of Christ, * the Homousia 
of this (Txp^ with the Godhead of the Logos, and so on. ' Others 
adopted the theory of a transformation. According to them the 
(rip^ originated with the Logos Himself, who in view of its 
appearance or manifestation, by an act of transformation made 
for Himself a body capable of suffering and thus in part re- 
nounced His own nature. We can trace the influence here of 
the old monarchian theologoumena of the vioTxrap who is 
incapable of suffering when He wills and capable of suffering 
when He wills. ' Speculative Pantheistic views, such as afterwards 
plainly reappeared amongst the Monophysites and which had 
formerly been propounded by the Gnostics, may already have 
been in existence at this time, ideas such as those of the moment 
of finitude in the essence of God Himself, and of the Cosmos 
as the natural body of the Godhead. In opposition to these 
views some taught the doctrine of a perfect incarnation {ivxvipU' 
TT^a-tg), feeling probably that a mere ensarkosis or appearing in 
the flesh was not sufficient. But they were perfectly in the dark 
in regard to the question as to whether the Godhead really 
became a man or adopted human nature. As no one had yet 
decided this question, so no one knew whether the incarnate 
Logos had two natures or one, though the great majority clung 
to the idea of one nature without knowing, however, how to 
conceive of it. No one knew 'whether the Logos was blended 
with humanity or merely joined with it, whether He had trans- 
formed Himself into it or whether He had put it on as a dress 

^ "Corpus caeleste" says Hilary himself, 1. c. X. 18. The Pauline speculations 
r^^arding the second Adam and the heavenly man, had come to have very 
disastrous consequences for the theologians of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries as they 
had already had for the Gnostics before them. By the attention which was given 
to these speculations the problem, which was otherwise already a complicated one, 
got into the direst confusion. It was, however, doketism in particular, both in its 
coarse and in its refined forms, which turned them to account, and modem theo- 
logians have shown a fondness for fishing in these muddy waters in order to 
extract from them their very different fancies regarding Christ as the heavenly 
type of humanity and as the ideal-man. 

2 See Vol. in,, p. 299 ff. 

' That the Logos himself formed His own body (from Mary) seems to have 
been the almost universal opinion; see Hilary X. 18 (also 22) "Christ Himself is 
the source of His body." 
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and dwelt in it as in a temple, whether in becoming man 
He had taken it up into the Godhead, or in deifying it had 
left its peculiar nature intact; or had not deified it at all, but 
had merely associated it with the Godhead. Further, no one 
knew in what way the Gospel statements were to be employed 
in connection with the complicated nature of the God-man. Was 
the flesh, the man, born of the Virgin Mary, or was the Logos 
born of her together with the flesh. Who suffers, who hungers, 
who thirsts, who trembles and is afraid, who asks and is anxious, 
who confesses his ignorance, who describes the Father as the 
only Good, who dies, the man or the God-man? And again: 
who does miracles, commands nature, forgives sins, in short, 
who is the Redeemer, God or the God-Man? There was no 
fixed, generally accepted answer. Further, no one was able to 
make any definite statement regarding the permanence of the 
humanity ^ of Christ and its nature after the Resurrection, and yet 
the question as to the effect of the Incarnation turned entirely 
on this point. Finally, the question as to whether the Logos did 
or did not undergo a change owing to the Incarnation, was one 
on which complete uncertainty prevailed. The questions regarding 
exaltation, humiliation, depotentiation, assumption emerged and 
affected the always half-concealed fundamental question, as to 
the relation of the Divine and human generally. The theolo- 
gians, however, groped uncertainly about, and however paradox- 
ical many of the doctrines already were of a suffering without 
suffering, of a humiliation without humiliation, still the most 
paradoxical by no means passed yet for the most certain. ' We 
can easily see that we are here at the very central point of 
the old Greek theology ; at the time of the Nicene Creed this' 
was, however, no rock, but a slippery bit of country shelving 
down on all sides. The religious thought : Seog (rxpKcaieig 5/' 

^ See the peculiar doctrine of Marcellus in Zahn, Marcell., p. 177 f., given dif- 
ferently by Dorner and Baur. 

3 Examples of these disputed questions are supplied by all the writings of the 
Fathers dealing with the subject, down to the middle of the Fourth Century. A 
specially characteristic example is to be found in Philostorg.,H. £., IX. 14. He tells 
us that in Constantinople, in the time of Valens., Demophilus, ^.^., preached rd o'SfJia 
T06 vlofi ivoKpMv rf Mrmri $U Tb ai^Xdraroif Kfx«pificfyai, as a drop of milk 
disappears when it trickles into the ocean. 
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;}j6*5^, — God made flesh for us, — stood firm, but the theology which 
sought to grasp it slipped off it at every point. How could it 
possibly be put in intelligible conceptions so long as theologians 
concerned themselves with the '* Natures"! A human nature 
made divine which nevertheless remains truly human, is a con- 
tradictio in adjecto. What those in after times succeeded in doing 
was accordingly not to give a clear explanation, but simply a 
paraphrase which as formulated was by no means perfectly 
suited to express the thought, and whose value consisted in this, 
that it surrounded the speculative theologians with a hedge and 
prevented them from falling into abysses. 

The Christological problem, however, as it was treated in the 
ancient Church was not only connected in the closest way 
with the Trinitarian, and, further, had not only the element of 
contradiction in common with it, but it also in the last resort 
issued in the same formulae. If in the case of the latter the 
singular of the substance or nature and the plurality of the 
persons were the accepted terms, it was the reverse way in 
the case of the other, where the accepted terms came finally to 
be the plurality of the substances and the unity of the persons. 
The distinction between '* Nature" and "Person" was also the 
subject of discussion in both cases. That this distinction, with 
which the West had been long acquainted without, however, 
using it as a speculative starting-point, supplied the means of 
escape from the difficulties connected with both problems, 
theologians had begun to perceive as early as the middle of 
the Fourth Century, though undoubtedly in a slow and hesitating 
fashion. This was the anchor to which they fastened themselves, 
although it was not supplied by any philosophy; they had to 
provide it for themselves. While, however, so far as the Trini- 
tarian problem was concerned, the distinction once introduced 
quickly established itself in the East, it was a century before it 
triumphed there as regards the Christological problem, and this 
triumph, far from uniting the parties, permanently separated them. 

What is the explanation of this remarkable phenomenon ? It 
may be said that neither in connection with the Trinitarian 
question did the perfect unity of the substance succeed in 
establishing itself (see pp. 120, 125) ; but it very nearly did so, and 
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the controversy accordingly ceased. Why then did the formula 
of the unity of the person not in the same way prove satisfactory 
in connection with the Christological problem? 

This question may already be raised here, though it cannot 
be settled till the next chapter. Attention must, however, be 
directed to one point. The antecedents of the ** solution" of the 
Trinitarian and Christological problem which proved victorious 
in the Eastern Church and consequently in the Catholic Church 
generally, are to be found only partly in the East; it was 
naturalised in the West. The TertuUian who in the work " adv. 
Prax. " created the formula of the *^una substantia'* and the 
**tres personae", in the same work constructed the formulae of 
the " utraque substantia (duplex status non confusus — this is the 
icrvyx^'^^^ — sed conjunctus) in una persona" (the substance of 
two kinds in one person, the twofold state not confused but 
joined together in one person); " duae substantiae in Christo Jesu» 
divina et humana" (two substances in Christ Jesus, divine and 
human); "salva est utriusque proprietas substantias in Christo 
Jesu" (the property of each substance in Christ Jesus is not 
interfered with). ^ He thus laid the foundation for the formally 
similar treatment of both problems, and created the terminology 
which was accepted by the East after more than two hundred 
years. Had he the same interest in the Christological problem 
as the later Eastern theologians had? Was the deification of 
humanity a matter of importance to him ? By no means. And 
what philosophy did he make use of? Well, no philosophy at 
all ; on the contrary, he used the method of legal fictions. By 
the aid of the distinction current among jurists between " sub- 
stance" and "person" he with great facility explained and 
securely established as against the Monarchians both the ancient 
ecclesiastical and, par excellence, Western formula, "Christus 
deus et homo", and also the formula, "pater, iilius et spiritus 
sanctus — unus deus." Substance — for TertuUian never uses the 
word " nature " — is in the language of the jurists not anything 
personal, but rather corresponds to "property" in the sense of 
possession, or to the essence as distinguished from the manifesta^ 
tion or "status"; the person again is not in itself anything 

' See Vol. II.5 p. 280 ff. and above, p. 121. 
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substantial^ but the subject or individual as capable of entering 
into legal relations and possessing property, who can quite well 
possess different substances, just as on the other hand it is 
possible for one substance to be in the possession of several 
persons. TertuUian introduced these legal terms into theology. 
That this is what they were in his use of them, and not 
philosophical terms, is shewn by the words themselves, shewn 
too by the application made of them and by the utter disregard of 
the difficulty which their application must necessarily create for 
every philosophical thinker. And it was these legal fictions 
which the East had to accept as philosophy, t.e,y theology, or 
change into philosophy I This became the basis of the ** philo- 
sophy of revelation. "(I) This was more than the boldest Neo- 
Platonic philosophy in its strangest intellectual phantasies had 
ever asked. No wonder that difficulties were made about accepting 
it, especially wh^n, besides, it did not cover what was still the 
preponderating interest of the Faith, the interest in the deifica- 
tion of humanity. People always shrank from positing an ovtrix 
avvTOcTTXTogy a substance without an hypostasis, because when 
used in reference to a living being it was simply absurd, and 
because the unity of the person of Christ, "salva utriusque 
substantias proprietate", gave no security for the unity of the 
Godhead and humanity. The jurist TertuUian, however, could 
manage quite well with "person" and substance'*, as if the 
distinction between them were self-evident, because he did not 
here develop the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
but gave expression ^ to a matter of fact which was ostensibly 

1 The Westerns did the same after him; amid all the odd ideas that some of 
them produced they always clung to the humana et divina substantia, to the filius 
dei et filius hominis, and this distinction which had been supplied by the Creed, 
together with the unity of the person, became for them the rudder when it came 
to be a question of sailing through the stormy waves which had arisen in the 
East. See already Novatian, then Hilary, Ambrose, Augustin, Leo I. and also the less 
important theologians. It is extremely characteristic that Vincentius (Comm. 17, 18) 
still uses not the designation two natures, but two substances, and as against Apol- 
linaris he finds the thesis perfectly sufficient "that Christ had two substances, the 
one divine, the other human, the one from the Father, the other from His Mother." 
Hilary very frequently employs the expressions "utraque natura", "persona"; he 
also writes de trin. IX. 14 : " utriusque naturae persona." In the " Statuta ecclesiae 
antiqua " (Mansi III., p. 950) we have : " qui episcopus ordinandus est, antea exami- 

10 
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contained in the Creed, and because he did not. properly 
speaking, indulge in philosophical speculation, but applied the 
artificial language of the jurists. If we accordingly perceive that 
many centuries afterwards, the philosophical-realistic method of 
handling the main problem was in Western scholasticism completely 
displaced by a formal-logical or legal method of treatment, there 
is nothing surprising in this; for the foundation of such a method 
of handling the problem was in fact laid by TertuUian. 

Irenaeus had already clearly discerned and plainly expressed 
the thought of the most perfect union. The great Western theo- 
logians about the year 200 were further advanced in respect 
of Christology in consequence of the struggle with Gnosticism 
and Patripassianism, than the East was a hundred years later.* 
But what they had secured in the heat of battle did not possess 
even in the West itself any general validity ; while in the East 
the greatest uncertainty reigned, having been brought in by the 
** scientific*' Christology of Origen.' It delayed or threw back 
the development, which had certainly begun in a strictly scientific 
form. Thus at the beginning of the Fourth Century the East had 
once more to take up the question entirely anew. If we are to 
estimate correctly what was finally accomplished, it must not 
be measured by the Gospel, but by the dead state of things 
which had prevailed a hundred years before. 



The assertion of Arius and his pupils that the Logos took 
only a human body gave the impulse to renewed consideration 
of the problem. Like Paul of Samosata the Lucianists would 
have nothing to do with two natures, but they taught the doc- 
trine of one half-divine nature which was characterised by 

netur ... si iDcamationem divioam non in patre neque in spiritu s. factam, sed in 
fdio tantum credat, ut qui erat in divinitate dei patris fllius, ipse fieret in homine 
hominis matris fllius, deus verus ex patre, homo verus ex matre, carnem ex matris 
visceribus habens et animam humanam rationalem, simul in eo ambse naturae, />., 
deus et homo, una persona, unus filius, unus Christus." For details see below. 
» See Vol. II., p. 275 ff. 

' Nevertheless he strongly emphasised the thought of the deification of the 
human nature. On the other hand it is possible to attribute to him a doctrine of 
two natures. 
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human feelings, limited knowledge and suffering. ^ Like Paul 
of Samosata they also found fault with the orthodox on the 
ground that their Christology led to the assumption of two 
Sons of God or two natures; for these were still regarded as 
identical. The reply made by the orthodox at first to this 
charge lacked theological precision. Just because Athanasius 
was as much convinced of the necessity of the Incarnation [ivxv- 
4pc!37r}j<ng) as of the unity of the personality of Christ as Redeemer, 
he did not put the doctrine in fixed formulae. On the one hand, 
as against Arius, he made a sharp distinction between what the 
God and what the man in Christ had done, in order to keep the 
Logos Omoousios free of everything human ; on the other hand, 
however, he wished the divine and human to be thought of as 
a perfect unity; for it is to a strictly uniform being that we 
owe our salvation, the Word made flesh, the ^dyog o-xpKudslg,^ 

1 Most instructive in this connection is the otherwise interesting Creed of Eudox- 
ius of Constantinople (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 176 fF;) : Trta-rsvofiev tlq 'dvety rhv 
(idvov aXfiQtvdv^ 0gov km Trcerepoc, rifv fjLdvtjv ^^a-tv Kyewttrov xai &frAropx^ Urt fJLii$svx 
-(ri^etv TTscpvKSv ^g svavot^g^tiKvler km eJ^ 'dv» Kvptov, rbv vl6v, svo'e^fi sk toV crspstv 
*rbv xecrepecy km fiovoyev^ fjisv, Kpsirrovot 'je&o'm riJc fisr' aurbv Krivtw^^ TpayrdroKOv 
^e, Brt rd h^ectperov kxi yrpurto'Tdv ea-ri r&v Krifffiaruv, a-etpKuHvrety ovk hveev&pu- 
vvia'ccyrxt oVre yxp x^v^^v avdpuTtvfiv civg/Xij^sv, tfAAos o-^p^ yiyovev^ "vot $tk a-apKOQ 
roii MpuwoiQ UG $tac TrapetTsr^fixroQ &sh(; iifuv xptf/titfr/tf-;}* ou $vo (p^a-giG, hvgt 
fc^ riXgtOQ %v iivQpooTroQt ^AA' civrt v{/t;%if^ 0ed^ Iv a-etpKt' fiix rb H^ov Kctrit vvvUvtv 
^vvKi' ^ot^fiTOG ^<' oiKOvofJttetv oVrg ykp ^^tvx^fi >f o'ufiecroi; 7ratd6vT0i rbv kSv^iov a-u^gtv 
g$(jv»TO' *A'TOKptvga'dua-ce» oZv, t&q 6 TCtStirbG Kot) dvi^rdc rfii Kpg/rrovt ro6roiv df^S, 
^^dovQ rg Kai 6»vcirov gTTgKgtvx, ^^vxtm glvxi 6^00^9-10^, In the same way Eunomius, 
see Epiph. H. 69. 19, Ancor. 33. 

- Curiously enough Athanasius throughout merely touched on the Christology 
of Arius. He afterwards stated his views in greater detail in opposition to Apolli- 
naris, see Atzberger, Logoslehre d. h. Athan., p. 171 IF. In the "Orations against 
the Arians" the distinction between the divinity and humanity of Christ is brought 
prominently forward. The unity is next secured again by means of the deceptive 
formula that the flesh of the Logos was just his own flesh, his humanity (Orat. 
m. 32 : *'oflf V T?5 a-upKbQ 'JFxvxovvm ovk ^v Ikt^g retvrvi^ 6 A6yoQ' $tk roVro ykp 
avToG A,gygTM to tt^Qo^) ; see also the particularly characteristic word IhovoAiTtQ 
used for the assumption of the flesh. In the case of Athanasius it may already be 
very clearly seen that it was not religious feeling, but solely the biblical tradition 
regarding Christ (His weakness and His capacity for being afifected in a human way,) 
which led him in the direction of the doctrine of the two natures. That tradition 
was a serious stumbling-block. But Athanasius used neither the formula "^t/o 
4>(/<r«<« " nor the other "/:*/« 4>^(r/« ". (See also Reuter, Ztschr. f. K.-Gesch. VI., p. 184 f.) 
He speaks of divinity and humanity or of 0ffd( ^.dyo^ and a^pj^. So far as I know 
the formula fifa ^^ctq was brought into use by Apollinaris, while, so far as I know, 
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The prolix amplificatioiis of Hilary ' were still more uncertain, 
so much so that there was some justification for the charge 
brought against orthodoxy by its opponents, that it led to 
a division of the Son of God from the Son of Man. But 
Athanasius had not reflected on this; in this connection too 
he had stated the mystery simply and forcibly, frequently 
in the words of Irenaeus. The Logos not only had a man, did 
not only dwell in a man, but was man. He united what was 
ours with Himself in order to g^ve us what was His. The 
Logos is not, however, thereby lowered, but on the contrary, the 
human is raised higher.' The question as to the extent of 
what was comprised in the human nature was one which 
Athanasius did not think out. He preferred to speak of a 
natural union, an 6vco(rig ^vfriicvj, in Christ, but in this connection 
he uniformly disregarded the human personality. The free will 
was the category used, roughly speaking, at that period to 
express what is called in modem times "human personality y. 
But Athanasius had not yet thought of this term in connection 
with Christ, because he had not learned anything from Origen. 
In all probability he found in fact no problem here, but, like 
Irenaeus, a comforting mystery which could not be other than 

we first meet with the other, the i^o ^va-sii^ in Origen, and next in the mouths of 
the Arians who reproached the orthodox with their use of it — with the exception 
of a doubtful fragment of Melito, where, moreover, we have ivo oha-ieu. The Cap- 
padocians were the first to make use of the expression again in attacking ApoUinaris, 
inasmuch as they made a sharp distinction between '^two natures" and '^two 
Sons". Owing to its use by the Cappadocians the formula of ''two natures" had 
almost already become orthodox and had been regularly introduced into ecclesias- 
tical language, or, to put it otherwise, the tradition which had come down from 
Origen and the presence of which is scarcely anywhere noticeable in Athanasius 
himself, penetrated into the Church in connection with this matter also by means 
of the Cappadocians. Cyril himself accordingly employed the expression. Thus the 
problem raised by Renter, op. cit. 185 f., as to how it comes about that Cyril 
employs an Origenistic formula, which nevertheless is not to be found in Athana- 
sius, is solved. We have to remember that there was a revival of Origenism in 
consequence of the theological work of the Cappadocians. For the rest '^ dt/o 
^^9ttQ " as distinguished from '^ duo substantias " is to be regarded as a realistic 
speculative formula. 

> See especially lib. X. de trinit, Domer I., pp. 1037 — 1071. 

3 See the collection of passages referring to the matter in Domer I., pp. 948 — 
955. The Arian doctrine of the «r&fi,» H^f^xov of Christ had already been combated 
by Eustathius, see Domer, op. cit. 966 — 969. 
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it was. He did not see that the mind must necessarily go 
astray on this matter either in the direction of the Gnostic 
doctrine of two natures or in that of the doctrine of unity, in 
the sense in which it was held by Valentinian, the doctrine of a 
heavenly humanity, or in the sense in which it was held by 
Arius. He believed that the doctrine of one composite being 
would serve his purpose which in any given case allowed of 
the distinction being made between what belonged to the 
divinity and what belonged to the humanity respectively. 
Neither did the great theologian who attached himself to 
Athanasius — namely, Marcellus — perceive yet the full difficulty of 
the problem. His energetic and practical theology could, how- 
ever, only bring him nearer to the doctrine of a complete 
unity. The Logos is the Ego of the Personality of Christ; 
the nature which serves as an organ for the incarnate Logos 
and gives outward expression to his self-manifestation, is im- 
personal. The Logos is the evspysix Sp^o-r/xj}, the divine energy ; 
the body is the matter which is moved by it, which is trans- 
formed into a perfect instrument for the Logos. Marcellus was 
still further than Athanasius from assuming the existence of 
two separate, independent natures. He does indeed incident- 
ally attack the Arian idea of the unity and he also employs 
the expression (njyx(p€ix, connection, for the union of the Logos 
with humanity, but at bottom he sees at every point in the 
incarnate God-Logos a perfect unity. ^ He thus thought about 
the matter as the great Christologist did after him, who first 
felt the difficulty of the problem and created a formula which 
did not harm Greek religious feeling, but rather gave it a secure 
basis, and which in doing this nevertheless left unnoticed an 
element of tradition which was indeed concealed, but was not 
to be rooted out. 

ApoUinaris of Laodicea^ whose divine teachers were Pytha- 
goras, Plato, and Aristotle, who had learned from Athanasius, 

' See Domer I., p. 871 ff.; Zahn, Marcell., pp. 155 — 165. 

3 Draseke, Zeitfolge d. dogmat. Schriften des A. v. Laod. (Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol., 1887, P^rt 4)* '^e same author, ApoU. v. Laodicea, nebst einem Anhange, 
Apollinarii Laod. quae supersunt dogmatica (Texte u. Unters. z. Altchristl. Litt. 
Gesch. VII, 3, 4) in addition Jtllicher in the Gott. Gel. Anz., 1893, No. 2. 
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whose theological method was the Aristotelian one, and who 
because of this had been strongly influenced by the Arian 
theology, the zealous and acute opponent of Origen and Por- 
phyry, the sober-minded exegete who preserved the most bril- 
liant traditions of the school of Antioch and had a reverence for 
the letter of Scripture, made it the task of his life to combat 
the Origenistic and Arian theologies, — their doctrine of the 
Trinity and their Christology. Nemesius and Philostorgius have 
termed him the most important theologian of his age, ^ and 
that in fact he was. The most striking proof of his impor- 
tance is supplied by the fact that many of his works create 
the impression of having been written in later centuries, so 
energetically has he thought out the Christological problem 
and overtaken the coming generations. His syllogistic-dialectic 
and his exegetic method is akin to that of the later Antiochi- 
ans, and consequently the Fourth Century possessed in Mar- 
cellus, Eunomius, ApoUinaris and the Antiochians a series of 
theologians, who, although not unacquainted with Plotinus and 
Origen, did not all the same adhere to the Origenistic, Neo-Platonic 
speculative views, theologians who were united by their employ- 
ment of the same philosophico-theological method, but who 
nevertheless arrived at wholly different results.^ 

1 According to Suidas, referring back to Philostorgius, Athanasius seemed a 
child alongside of ApoUinaris, Basil, and Gregory of Nazianzus. 

' The fullest account of the ApoUinarian Christology (after Walch) is that given 
by Domer I., p. 985 ff. (but cf. now Draseke). Since that account was written^ 
however, thanks to the labours of Caspari (Alte und neue Quellen z. Gesch. des 
Taufsymbols, 1879) ^^^ Draseke,- a new and rich supply of material has been 
brought forward. These scholars have shewn th&t the Apollinarians have foisted 
(from about 4CX>) writings by their master on recognised authorities, such as Gregor. 
Thaum., Athanasius, Felix of Rome, Julius of Rome, in order to accredit their 
theology. We still possess the greater part of these writings; see Caspari, Quellen^ 
IV., p. 65 fF. (on the xari i^tpoQ w/Vt/c) ; DrSseke in the Ztschr. f. K. Gesch. Vol. 
VI., VII., VIII., IX.; Jahrb. f. protest. Theol., IX., X., XIII.; Ztschr f. wiss. TheoL, 
XXVI., XXIX., XXX., collected together in the Monograph (Texte u. Unters. VII. 
3, 4 by Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz, p. 92 ff.). The sources for ApoUinaris. 
previously known, /.^., the places where fragments are found, are besides Epiph.^ 
H. 77, Socrat., Sozom., the works of Athanasius (the genuineness of the work adv. 

- ApoU. is disputed), of the Cappadocians, of Theodore and Theodoret.; see in 
addition the resolutions of Councils from 362 onwards, Mai, Script Vet. nova Coll. 

' T. VII. Spicil. X. 2 and catenas. Epiphanius treated ApoUinaris in a friendly 
fashion, Athanasius corresponded with him, the Cappadocians at first revered him 
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ApoUinaris in combating Arius and his changeable Christ, 
Xpta-Tog TpsTTToqy started by allowing that the assumption that in 
Christ the God-Logos who was equal in substance with God united 
Himself with a physically perfect man, necessarily led to the idea 
of two Sons of God, one natural and one adopted. * A perfect God 
and a perfect man can never make a uniform being, ^ and in this 
he was in agreement with Paul of Samosata, Marcellus and the 
Arians. They constitute on the contrary a hybrid form, i.e,^ a 
fabulous Minotaur, a cross breed, etc. But if there is no such 
thing as a union between a perfect God and a perfect man, 
then, if these premises are valid, the idea of the incarnation of 
God which is the whole point in question, disappears. And 
further the unchangeableness and sinlessness of Christ disappears 
also, for changeableness and sin belong to the nature of the 
perfect man. We are, therefore, not to see in the Redeemer a 
perfect man, we are on the contrary to assume and believe 
that the Logos assumed human nature, namely, the animated 
(rip^y but that He Himself became the principle of self-conscious- 
ness and self-determination [TrveufJi^x) in this (rxp^. Freedom too 
is an attribute of the perfect man, but — this as against Origen — 
Christ cannot possibly have possessed this freedom; for the 
Godhead in Him would have destroyed it. God, however, 
destroys nothing He has created.' 

ApoUinaris sought to prove his doctrine out of the central 
convictions of Greek piety, and at the same time to establish 

and always held him in high respect, while the Arian theologians extolled him as 
their ablest opponent. Cf. on this Vincent., Common. 15 — 20. 

^ Gregor. Antir. 42. According to ApoUinaris two knowing and willing beings 
could not possibly be united in one being. Here we can see the Antiochian tradi- 
tion which had come from Paul of Samosata : ivo riXttx iv ysvta-deu oh ivvetreu. 
(So ApoUinaris according to what purports to be the work of Athanasius against 
him, L 2 Migne, Vol. 26, p. 1096.) 

iTc ^i dsrdi (Draseke, Texte u. Unters. VII. 3, 4, p. 388). 

' There are three theses which ApoUinaris everywhere attacks, and from these 
we can easily understand what his own theology is. He wishes to disown (i) the 
view that there are two Sons, (2) the idea that Christ was an Hv^puttoq Msoq^ the 
view he attributed to Marcellus, since heathens and Jews could also believe in a 
Christ of this kind, (3) the view that Christ was a free and therefore a changeable 
being. He accordingly directs his attacks (i) against the Gnostic division of Christ 
and Jesus, (2) against Paul, Marcellus, and Photinus, (3) against Origen and Arius. 
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it by Biblical and speculative arguments. In a lying age he 
stated it with the most refreshing candour. Everything that 
Christ had done for us God must have done, otherwise it has 
no saving power: <<The death of a man does not abolish death " 
— xvipcoTTOu ioivxTog ov KXTxpyeT Tov dxvxrov. * Everything that He 
did must be perfect else it avails us nothing. There is here 
thus absolutely no room for a human ego. This would do away 
with the redemption. If it had been present in Him, then Paul 
of Samosata would be right, and Christ would be merely an 
inspired man, xvipooTToq h6€oq\ but such a being cannot give us 
any help; for if he had not essentially united humanity with 
Himself how could we expect to be filled with the divine 
nature? Further, if he had been a man he would have been 
subject to weaknesses, but we require an unchangeable spirit 
who raises us above weaknesses.^ Therefore He must have 
assumed our nature in such a way that He made it the perfect 
organ of His Godhead and Himself became its vovg — ^the human 
nature of Christ **is not moved separately" — ov kivsItxi i^ix^ov- 
Tccg, But this is also the doctrine of Scripture. It says that the 
Logos became flesh, and by this is denoted the animated body, 
not the vcv^. It does not say " He assumed a man *', but that " He 
was found as a man " — ug ivSpuTrog. It teaches that He appeared 
in the likeness of sinful flesh — iv o[ioia[JLXTi (Txpy,oq if^xprlxgy and 
was in the likeness or according to the likeness of men — iv 
ifjt^otufi^xTi xvipu'Trcav or }cx6^ ofJLolu<nv. It shews finally that there 
was in Him the most perfect unity of the human and the divine, 
so that it says of the humanity what holds good of the divinity 
and vice versa ; God was born and died, and so on. At the same 
time, however, the Godhead is not to be thought of as capable of 
suffering. Owing to the intimate union with the (rxp^ which was 

> Antir. 51. 

3 Athan. adv. ApoU. I. 2: ifyrov reh^sto^ *aiv^fomo^, §k87 ecfxatpr/ec. It is just from 
the voOq that sin springs. In addition Antir. 40, 51 : *H o-«p| l^eXro arpefrrov vol/, 
fiii vTOfrffTTOvroQ otur^ ^tet ivtvrmi.oa'^vinq ^a-Qivstav^ cc^Xk a-vveepii.6^ovro^ eclriiv 
i^t^TU^ ictvT^ ... Otf ^vvotTcu a-a^ttv rbv xda-fiov 6 Hvdpu^OQ fxiv &v xcu r^ xotvifl 
tGv Mpuvuv ^dopst vTOKt/fxtvoQ. We must accordiDgly seriously accept the thought 
that in Christ the Godhead was not a force, but rd vvoKelfMevov, Antir. 39: Ou 
9-u^tTeu TO Mpu^ivov yivo^ $t* j^vtfAifxf'swc voV Koti H^ov av6p(»^ov^ iAA^ $ik ^pov' 
Aif 4/e«5 a-ecpxSQ. ApoUinaris was conscious that he was the first to perceive what the 
incarnation of God meant. 
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wholly and entirely its trxp^, it shared in a complete fashion in 
the suffering, and the efficacy of redemption consists only in 
the fact that it did so share in it. And conversely the (rJip^ is 
entirely taken up into the nature of the Logos. " The flesh 
therefore is divine, because it is united with God, and it indeed 
saves" — Seizij ipx (rip^y on 0£(5 trvviicpitj zx) xvnj i^h o-u^si,^ 
Starting from this ApoUinaris attempted to give his doctrine a 
speculative basis. This also rests on Scripture passages, but at 
the same time it refers back to a peculiar metaphysic. The 
attempt indeed to reach it was made long before his day, and 
it is uncertain how far he himself followed it out, since those 
who tell us about it had here an occasion for special pleading. 
ApoUinaris starts from the Scriptural statement that Christ is 
the heavenly man, the second spiritual, heavenly Adam. (See 
also John III. 13.) Close upon this idea he, like Marcellus, puts 
in the more general idea of Aristotle that the divine is always 
related to the human as the moving to the moved. ^ As such 

1 ApolliDaris assumes the existence in Christ of what is indeed a composite 
nature, but which is nevertheless a nature possessing oneness. The fjLta ^va-tQ roG 
}^6yov o'sa-otpKUfJtsvvi is his formula (see the letter to the Emperor Jovian in Hahn, 
Symbole 2, § 120: d/zo^eyovfisv , , . ov $vo ^^a-stq rh %vct vi6v^ tiiciv Tpoa-Kwrjiiiv 
xou fJLteev difrpoa-KvviiTOVy ^AActe fx/oev (pvo'tv roG &goG >.6yov a-sa-etpKUfievtiv tuti ^poo"- 
Kvvovfisvtjv fjLsrk riJQ a-xpKOQ auroG fii& xpovKW^a-ei.) He, besides, expressly teaches 
that the o-xpKCodsiQ oVx ha-riv ^irspoQ xotpk rov cia-wfj^oirovi he demands a perfect 
JivTtfitQto'Taa'ti r£iv ovofjL^ruv and he here reasons again mainly from the standpoint 
of Greek religious feeling : *'AAAffc xott ^AAif^ oha-ioc^ fiiav ilvou kcu rijv etvriiv Tpoa-- 
xvv\j<nv MBfi,tTOv, TOvrio'Tty TFOtmroG xat fronljfjLoeTOQ, ®soG xai MpuTTou. Mfa $i vi 
^poa-KvvticrtQ roG Xpto'ToGy kou xotroc roGro ev r^ ivt ov6fioiTi voelrou &8dQ kou ^v6pwroQ. 
OltK Upx ii^?iii Kcci (k^?ivi ova- IX &sbi xat 'tkv^pwTFOQ' ^AA2k fiix xxrh vMea-ty 08oG 
vpoQ TUfMX xvdpuTTtvoVj OTi x$vvxTOv rdv xtfT^v xxt vpocrKVwiTOv ixvTOv stisvxt XXt fAllj, 
^A^vvxTov 'dpx rov xurbv slvxt ®s6v re xm 'xvdpuvov e% 6>^ox}i^pov^ ^AA' ev fiovdrtfrt 
cvyxp&rov (p^a-euq dg'ixSji a-sa-xpxo)(jLivm^ see still other passages in Domer I., p. 999 if. 
The flesh must therefore be adored also ; for it constitutes an inseparable part of the one 
substance : m ^^f§ '^oG xvpiou vpoo-xwelrxt xx&b liv ho'rt Trpda-wTrov xxt ^v ^uov fjLsr^ xvroG. 

* Mai VII., p. 70 (the letter of the ApoUinarian Julian) : 'Ex xtvviroG xxi xxivvitov^ 
ivtpytfTtxoG Ti xxt vx^tfrixoG^ rbv Xpitrrbv shxi ftixv ovo'txv xxt (pvo'tv a-vvQsroVy ivt 
Tt xxt fi6v(f} xtvovfJLevviv 6s^.^fjtxTt' xxi /Jtt& svgpygfx rx rs QxvfJtxrx Trexoti^xivxt xxi 
Tit ^^4if, ii6vo(i xxi TpStrot; 6 Trxriip v^fi&v 'ATro/^^tv^ptoQ h^Qey^xrOy to xexpufiiiivov 
veu't xxTx^wrto-xQ (jlvo-t^^iov '^ see also 1. c, p. 301, where ApoUinaris himself has 
developed the thought of the one being ( %v ^wov) composed of the ruling moving prin- 
ciple of activity, and the tr&fix^ the passive principle : o"ip|, 0eo£/ c^pX yevotiiv\j^^uMvT.i 
lABTot txGtx vvvTS^sia-x gtQ fitxv ^vfftv. P. 73 : Ov$gfAtx hxtpga-ti toG \6yov xxi tijq 
a-xpxbq xvrod gv Qgtxtq ^ipgTXt ypx<px7i' «AA' 'ga-rt fJLtx ^va-tq^ fitx vvda-Txa-t^t (jl/x hvgpygtx. 
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they stand opposed. This relation first reached perfect outward 
embodiment and manifestation in the word made flesh, the 
^yog (TxpKcoislg. But the Logos as **the mover" was from all 
eternity destined to become the Xoyog (rccpKaSsig, He has always 
been in mysterious fashion "mind incarnate" — vovg h(rxpxog, and 
"spirit made flesh" — Trveijfix (TxpKcodiv. Therefore He could be 
and had to be the },iyog a-xpKoodeigy the Logos made flesh. He 
certainly did not bring His flesh with Him from heaven, but 
He is nevertheless the "heavenly man"; because it was intended 
that He should become flesh, His flesh is consubstantial with His 
Godhead; His Godhead comprised within it the future moment 
of the incarnation from all eternity, because only thus was it 
destined to be in the most perfect way the authoritative prin- 
ciple, the viysiJioviycivy of the creature. And just for this reasoo 
the historical incarnation which cannot be denied, is the direct 
opposite of anything like the accidental and arbitrary inspiration 
of a man. It is the realisation of an idea which always had its 
reality in the essence of the Logos, the heavenly man, the 
mediator (fi€(roT^g) between God and humanity. After the 
incarnation too everything in this heavenly man is divine; for 
death could be overcome only if it was God who suffered and 
died. The human is purely the passive element only, the organ 
of the Godhead and the object of redemption.* 

i ApoUinaris has not himself put in words those furthest reaches of his specu- 
lations in any of the numerous confessional formulae of his which we possess. (See^ 
^.^,, the two Confessions in the tteerk /Jtepoi tt/o-tiq,) Much, too, of what is said by 
Gregory in his letters to Kledonius and by Gregory of Nyssa in the Antir. may be 
exaggerated, but as regards the main point ApoUinaris's own words prove that he really 
went the length of attributing the moment of the a-dp^ in some form or other to 
the Logos in the pre-temporal existence. He conceived of the nature of the Logos 
as that of the mediator; it was only by so conceiving of it that the /!«/« ^vo-i^ 
could get justice done to it, and he accordingly does not hesitate to take something 
from the Godhead itself, without detriment to its homousia. The essential charac- 
teristic of the ^vsCfJLoe which the Logos is, consists in this, that it includes the idea 
of the mediator, i.e., the type of humanity. In this sense he could say: ^ Asiee 
v&pKUO'tQ oh Tijv cipx*i^ ^^^ ''**?« ^etp^evov 'if«-%fv (Antir. 15), or (c. 13), wpovxipx^^ 
6 HydpotfTOQ XpiarSq^ ohx «C irepov *6vro<: Treep* ctvrbv reC frvtCfJtctroQ, roOr* 'ivn roO 
BtoVt iAA* diQ ToG Kvpiov iv rifi roH 6tatv$pM7rov ^va-it 6t(ou we^fieproQ 'Svto^, The 
Logos was already man before He appeared on earth, since the statement holds 
good : MfTfiv roG vloG dtdriirec c{ »PX^^ HvdpuTrov ttveit. This conception, however, 
which was not meant to take from the historical fact of the incarnation, but was 
intended., on the contrary, to make its reality certain, now led him further to the 
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This doctrine^ estimated by the presuppositions and aims of 
the Greek conception of Christianity as religion^ is complete. 
ApoUinaris set forth in a way that cannot be surpassed, 
energetically developed and in numerous works untiringly 
repeated, with the pathos of the most genuine conviction, 
what at heart all pious Greeks believed and acknowledged. 
Every correction made on his Christology calls in question 
the basis or at least the vitality of Greek piety. Only this 
perfect unity of the person guarantees the redemption of the 
human race and its acquiring of a divine life. "Oh new 
creation and wondrous mingling. God and flesh produced 
one nature!" (« YMivvi xr/V/^ y,xi f^l^t^ dsvTcs^iot.^ (dshq kx) (rap^ 
filxv iTr€T6},sfTXv ^i(nv\) All else in the Redeemer is non-exist- 
ent for faith. The assumption of a human separate personality 

idea that neither is the Godhead present in the Logos, in its totality : evitfitec 
fjuffdrtfQ tKaripetQ '/%fi r^c ^xp^nfr^c '£ JAoxAifpov, iAA^ fMtpiK^i mfxtfuyfiivatQ, 
As the middle colour between black and white has not merely the white in it in 
an imperfect way, but also the black, as spring is half winter and half summer, 
as the mule is neither wholly horse nor wholly ass, so the mixture of divinity and 
humanity in the Logos, at least in the Logos as appearing on the earth, is of 
such a kind that neither element is entirely perfect : oVrt Mpufeo^ H^oq oiirt 0c^c. 
How far the doctrine of ApoUinaris did actually lead to this conclusion — and we 
have here a clear example of the imperfect way in which the Homousia was under- 
stood amongst the neo-orthodox of the East ; how far his opponents, including not 
only the Gregories, but also Theodoret, H. F. IV. 8, werejustified in asserting that 
his Trinity was composed of a great, a greater, and a greatest; how far he made 
use of the old traditional image of the sun and the sunbeam in order to build up 
on the basis of the Homousia a graduated Trinity, are points which still require 
to be thoroughly investigated in the light of the new material we now possess. 
But if his Christ actually was the middle being his opponents represent it to have 
been, one can only be astonished to observe how in the case of ApoUinaris 
speculation regarding Christ has returned to the point it started from. For this Christ 
is actually the PauUne Christ, the heavenly spiritual being (fv fjtop^^ 0eo0), who 
assumed the body, /.^., the flesh, neither 6 Qidf nor man, but as God and as a man, 
who is nevertheless the mediator or reconciler between God and man because being 
without sin He has done away with sin and death in His body and consequently 
for humanity generally — the second Adam, the heavenly man. It cannot be doubted 
either but that ApoUinaris formed his views chiefly on the New Testament; for 
he was above all an exegete— though unfortunately what is his in the numerous 
collections of passages, in those of Cramer pre-eminently, has up till now not been 
ascertained nor has any test been applied to fmd out what belongs to him— and 
he endeavoured to be true to the . words of the Bible without applying the allegorical 
method of Origen, as. his notable adherence to the primitive Christian eschatology, 
the reign of a thousand years, proves. 
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in Christ does away with His power as Redeemer. Thousands 
before Apollinaris felt this and had a vague idea of its truth. 
He alone understood and preached it. He did not juggle with 
what was a matter of indifference to Faith or dangerous to Faith, 
but did away with it* 

But he perceived at the same time that that separate person- 
ality is present whenever a human vovg is attributed to Christ. 
This decided the matter so far as he was concerned. Christ 
possessed no human vovg. He was honest enough not to say 
anything more about the perfect humanity of Christ, but openly 
avowed that Christ was not a complete man.* The fact that 
Apollinaris, when called on to decide between the interests of 
the Faith and the claims of tradition, unhesitatingly decided in 
favour of the former, is fitted to call forth our admiration, and 
is a clear proof of the great bishop's piety and love of truth. 

But the very frankness of his language reminded the Church 
that the Gospel and partly tradition also demand a complete 
human nature for Christ. Even before the appearance of 
Apollinaris the conflict with Arius had, from about the year 
351, taken a turn which made it as necessary to emphasise the 
complete human nature of the incarnate one as to reject the 

* The confessioDal formulae of Apollinaris and his pupils emphasised as a rule 
only the homousia of the Logos, the assumption of flesh from Mary and the perfect 
unity {'iv 7rp6a-avGv xett fiiotv rifv Trpoo'Kvvyia-tv rov ?<6yov xcet rviq o-apKdQ), The some- 
what long creed in the x. /lc. vta-rtq is the most instructive, see Caspari IV., p. 18, 
there too, p. 20, will be found the shorter one, and at p. 24 that of the Apollinarian 
Jobius. In the latter we have: 6yt,o?\.oy& rov Kvftov 'Iifo-oOv Xpta-rdvy i% etUSvoi fiky 
Ha-apKov 0£dy ?i6yov^ stt^ sorx^S^fuv $^ ottatvuv a-^pxa h% ecyta^ frap$evov ivuo'eafra 
ioLVT^y shxi @8ov xcct 'MpaToVy %vot Kou rov avrdv, vxda-rotertv (jl/ocv a-vv6erov km 
vrp6o-uvov ^v uhx/perov^ f^ectrevov @s^ km civ^puTcoit; km a-wdTrrov ret $tiiipiifAeva 
froivitJt,ar» r^ TTSfrotfiKdri, dfJLOova-iov @g& K»rk r^v Ix rifc votrpii^ti ovo'txt; vTretpxovo'oev 
avr^ dsdrtira, km SfJtoova-tov xv6pu7roiQ Kxrk r^v Ik riJQ ivdpuTrtvfi^ ^i/a-eu^ fivu/jtsviiv 
ctvr^ o'^pKOty xpoa-KVVo^fjLevov $'^ km ^o^ee^6fJtsvov fjcsrk rtj^ t$tccq ceepKdQ' <irt $t^ xifOj^ 
tfjK/v ysyovsv Avrpua-i^ sk docvoirov km KOtvuviu vpoQ rbv u^avxroy HxpoiQ yap ^vw- 
IX6V11 M a-ap^ r^ ^oyca Kxi fi^^sTrore cevroC p^ft;p/(fo/E^sv}f, oVk sa-rtv avdpuTTOv, ov 
$ov^.oVy oh Kritrrov Tpoo'W'roVj aAA' ctvroG roC @soO h,6yov, roC $ii(jttovpyoC, roG 
Sfjtoova-iov r^ ®s&y rovrstrrtv r^ ota-oijixra oltrtot roO upp^rov Txrpdi. It is difficult 
to say whether the long Creed printed by Caspari, p. 163 f., and which in its 
formalism bears a resemblance to the Athanasian, is Apollinarian or Monophysite. 

2 Apollinaris did not deny the homousia of Christ with humanity, but he conceived 
of it as a likeness in nature = ^jLto/A;/Lc«. The later Apollinarians even emphasised 
the homousia, but they were thinking of a body and the 4^vx^ vapKixili, 
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thought of a transformation of the Logos into flesh or of a 
depotentiation. The Christological question became involved 
with the Trinitarian, and the latter was illustrated by the aid 
of the former The full humanity was supposed to prove the 
full Godhead ex analogia ; it had been reached in the struggle 
against Gnosis, and it was required in order to explain the 
Gospel accounts which otherwise cast a shadow on the Godhead 
of the Redeemer. Accordingly the complete humanity of Christ 
was first expressly asserted at the Council of Alexandria in 
362 and, in fact, in opposition ^ to the views of Apollinaris. " 
The great literary activity of the bishop who was equally dis- 
tinguished as exegete and apologist and as a systematic theo- 
logian, and who gathered around him a band of enthusiastic 
pupils, falls within the sixties.* With the beginning of the 
seventieth year of the century the Cappadocians came forward 
in opposition to their old master, shewed now their unconcealed 

1 See Draseke, Texte und Unters. VIII. 3. 4., p. 28 f. 

2 Athan.. Tom. ad. Antioch. 7. He first establishes the truth that the Word of 
God did not come in Christ to a holy man as it came to the prophets, on the 
contrary : avrot; 6 K6yo<i (rctf% eyhsrOy kou Iv (lop^^ @soV vfrdpx^^ 'i^.cc^s $ov?iOu 
fiop^ijv^ 'in re rifC TAaptoc^ rd xxr^ a-^pxx yeyivnircu HvQpwTro^ $t* ^fAXQy kcu oVrw 
re?iSiui Mtt 6^,0K?ifip6iQ to &vQpu7rtvov ysvoQ ePiSvdspo^fjLSvov xvb rtfc cc(Ji.ecprtatQ sv 
uvTcjt KOti ^coovoto^fjLSvov 6K TcSv vBxp&v stcTxysTcet SfQ rijv ^xa-t^eioiv ruv ovpavSiv. 
Then it is further said: ^fioXSyovv ykp xoet roGrOy ^rt oh vSifiot He^^vxov ou$' avcUfr- 
Qiirov ov$^ civdfirov e7;^ey 6 a-ur>jpt ov$^ y^p ol6v re Jiv, roV xvptov $t' ^ii^Stg ^^poaxov 
yevofiivov^ av6firov eheu rb a-SifJLet eUfroOy ov$^ a-uf^oiroQ fzdvovy ^AA^ xat yl^vx^Q ev 
otvr^ r^ ?i6yta trurvipioc yeyovev. Finally, however, the identity of the Son of God 
and the Son of man is strongly emphasised. It was the same person who asked 
about Lazarus and who raised him from the dead. He asked ^vSpuTivu^^ He raised 
from the dead de'itc&Q. 

3 In the way in which it kept firmly together, in its veneration for the master, 
in its activity and vivacity and finally in the efforts made by the members of it 
to carry their point in the Church, the school of Apollinaris reminds us of the 
school of Lucian. Like the latter it was chiefly an exegetical school, and at the same 
time like it it was a school for theologico-philosophical method after the manner of the 
Aristotelian dialectic. Such conditions always give rise to a peculiar arrogance and 
to a confident feeling of superiority to everybody else. "It was our father Apol- 
linaris who first and who alone uttered and put in a clear light the mystery which 
had been hidden from all — ^namely, that Christ became one being out of the moving 
and the immovable": it is thus that one ApoUinarian writes to another and in so 
doing shews that the real interest of the school was in the methodical and the formal. 
The fact that afterwards falsification was carried to such an extraordinary extent in 
the school is a sign that the Epigoni aspired to secure power at all costs. 
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indignation and sought to cast suspicion on his doctrine of the 
Trinity also. ApoUinaris accordingly retorted by treating them 
as they treated him. How far Athanasius himself was mixed 
up with the controversy is a point which is still uncertain. 
ApoUinaris separated from the Church about the year 375. 
Soon after he consecrated Vitalius bishop of Antioch. ^ It was 
the West led by Bishop Damasus which hastened to the assist- 
ance of the orthodoxy of the East held in fetters under Valens, 
and which at the Roman Council of 377 condemned ApoUinarian- 
ism.' It could do this with a good conscience since it had 
always understood the **filius hominis'* in the thesis in the full 
extent of the term and had had no difficulties about the unity. 
Basil had been the denouncer of the ApoUinarian heresy (Ep. 263). 
The Council of Antioch of 379 sided with the Romans, and that held 
at Constantinople in 381 in its first canon expressly condemned 
the heresy of the ApolUnarians. The anathemas of Damasus 
which belong perhaps to the year 381, condemn (No. 7) "those 
who say that the Word of God dwelt in human flesh in place 
of the rational and intellectual soul of man, since the Son Him- 
self is the Word of God and was not in His body in place of 
a rational and intellectual soul, but assumed and saved our 
soul, i.e,^ a rational and intellectual soul without sin," ("eos, 
qui pro hominis anima rationabili et intelligibili dicunt dei verbum 
in humana carne versatum, quum ipse filius sit verbum dei et 
non pro anima rationabili et intelligibili in suo corpore fuerit, 
sed nostram id est rationabilem et intelligibilem sine peccato 
animam susceperit atque salvaverit.*" Before this those are 
condemned on the other hand "who assert the existence of 
two sons, one before time and another after the assumption of 
flesh from the Virgin'* — "qui duos Alios asserunt, unum ante 
saecula et alterum post assumptionem carnis ex virgine." — With 
all the zeal of a fanatic who had nevertheless not made the 
matter his own, Damasus, under the guidance of Jerome, sQon 

1 Sozom. H. E. VI. 25 ; Epiph. H. 67. 21, 23 — 25 ; Gregor. Naz., ep. ad 
Cledon. II. 2; Basil, ep. 265, 2. On him see Draseke, Ges. patrist. Abhandl. 
(1889), p. 78 ff. 

3 See the fragment ^'Illud sane miramur", Rade, p. 113 f., Mansi III., p. 461; 
see also the fragment ^'Ea gratia", Mansi III., p. 460. 

3 See Hahn, op. cit., p. 200. 
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after the year 382, once more took up the question and warned 
the Church against the doctrine of ApoUinaris and his pupil 
Timothy : " Christ the Son of God by His passion brought the 
most complete redemption to the human race in order to free 
from all sin the whole man who lies in sin. If therefore any- 
one says something was wanting either in the humanity or 
•divinity of Christ, he is filled with the spirit of the devil and 
proves himself to be a son of hell.* Why therefore do you 
once more demand of me the condemnation of Timothy? He 
has already been deposed here by the sentence of the Apostolic 
•chair, Bishop Peter of Alexandria being also present at the 
time, together with his teacher ApoUinaris, and must await on 
the day of judgment the chastisement and punishment due to 
his sin."' ApoUinaris was condemned. One after another the 
representatives of the non-Alexandrian theology, Paul, Marcellus, 
Photinus, ApoUinaris were cut off from the Church. The Anti- 
ochians will follow them, but the turn of Origen and his pupils is 
also to come ; the Cappadocians only will be saved ** so as by fire.*' 
The homousia or the identity in nature, — for both words were 
used, — of the humanity of the Redeemer and humanity, was thus 
acknowledged. And as a matter of fact many and important 
arguments could be alleged in support of it. One has to make 
oise of the most desperate exegesis in order to banish it from 
the Synoptics. And further Christ redeemed only what He 
assumed; if He did not assume a human soul then the latter 
has not been redeemed, and this appeared a very obvious 
argument. Finally, it was only by the assumption of the complete- 
ness of the human nature in Christ that His divinity seemed to 
l3e secured against sinking down into the region of human 
feelings and suffering. But what signified these advantages if 
the unity was insecure ? And ApoUinaris was perfectly right : it 
was insecure. His opponents, the Cappadocians, might indeed 
be able to refute him as regards separate points,' but they 

1 See the fragmeat "Ulud sane miramur": "If an imperfect man was assumed 
Aen the gift of God is imperfect, because the whole man has not been redeemed." 

« Theodoret, H. E. V. 10. 

• See several letters of Basil, the two letters ofGregory of Nazianzus to Kledonius 
and his ep. ad. Nectar, sive Orat. 46, also the Antirrhet. of Gregory of Nyssa and 
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could not escape from the reproach he brought against them 
that they reduced the doctrine to the idea of an inspired man. 
In proportion, however, as they sought to escape it, their asser- 
tion of the completeness of the human nature in Christ became 
a mere assertion. Their long-winded, obscure, and hazy deductions 
made in truth a miserable appearance alongside of the unambi- 
guous, coherent, and frank avowals of their opponent. There are 
two natures, * but yet there is only one ; there are not two Sons, 
but the divinity effects one thing, the humanity another ; Christ 
possessed human freedom, and nevertheless He acted within the 
limits of divine necessity. On the other hand, the whole position 
of the later Monophysites, thought out to all its conceivable 
conclusions, is already to be found in ApoUinaris; but his 
opponents had not yet at their command a fixed terminology 
whereby to preserve the contradiction and to protect it against 
disintegration. At bottom their views were the same as those 
of ApoUinaris, they did not think of two strictly separate 
natures ; but they were unwilling to give up the perfect human 
nature, and they had learned too much from Origen to sacrifice 
the thought of freedom to the constitution of the God-man.* 

his work ad Theophil. They enter upon an examination of the Scripture proofs of 
ApoUinaris and also of his argument that the Logos could not have assumed a. 
rational, free nature, since in this case he must necessarily have destroyed freedom,, 
which is not, however, the Creator's way of doing : ^6opx rov ecvrsj^ova-tov ^coov rd- 
/itjf ehcci eevrs^ova-tov ou (pQsipsrcct $^ m (pvo-t^ vtto rov Totyja-eevTOQ ocvTiiV' ovk 'dpec 
ivovTou 6 ivQpwTTOQ @e(p (Antirrh. 45). Gregory's remarks on this are extremely 
weak. The only striking thing is to be found in the detailed arguments in which 
it is shewn that the picture of the Christ of the Gospels includes a human soul; 
for it was neither the God-Logos nor the irrational flesh which was sad, which 
trembled, feared, etc., but the human spirit; see also Athan. c. Apoll. T., 16 — 18.. 

1 The definite formula "^t/o ^va-sti" without some qualifying clause is rarely 
met with in the East before the time of the great Antiochians, though it is other- 
wise in the West. But expressions such as that of Eusebius, H. E.I. 2, i, are, how- 
ever, frequent: AtrroV '6vroQ roV xatr* otvrov rpdvov, xai roC filv a-wiixro^ loixdroq;. 
xs^ot?i^ ^ OeoQ STtvoslraUy roC ^1 Troct Totpet^a?<?^ofjLevov, § rov ev iifuv HvQpaTrov 
SfiotoTecQUj TijQ iiyL&v avruv Hvsksv vtS^v <roiT^piei(i^ ysvotr^ &v ^fuv^ etc. The Arian 
theologians always reproached the orthodox with teaching the doctrine of ^^0 (pt/o-ecc. 

2 It is unnecessary to give any summary of the numerous different forms in 
which the Cappadocians set forth their view as against ApoUinaris (see UUmann, 
Gregor. v. Naz., p. 276 ff.; Dorner I., pp. 1035 f., 1075 ^-5 Schwane 11., pp. 366 — 
390), for what they wish and do not get at — the unity, namely — is obvious, while their 
terminology on the other hand is still uncertain. At this time expressions and 
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Probably an historical and biblical element had a share in 
turning them against ApoUinaris, the thought of the man Jesus 
as he is presented in the Gospels, this, however, not as some- 
thing which had a well-understood religious value, but as a 
part of the tradition of the schools and as a relic of antiquity. 
None of the religious thoughts current at that time led to the 
idea of a " perfect man " with a free will, i,e.y as an individual. 

images of the most varied kind were in use {^vo ^va-stQ, ivo ohcteuy fitct ^^tiq, 
c-ApKUVt^^ evxv6pav}iTtQ^ 6€^v&pw7roit ^ivenTiQ ovo'tuiiiQy 'ivuo'iQ ^vciK^^ 'dvuo'tQ Kctritfitr- 
cvvtm^ a-vyxpao'tiy fitiiQ, Tuv^^tieiy fJLeroua-iot, hoUijO't^y the humanity of Christ was 
•described as xarotvirKviia. or TrxpAfFiTCta-fia^ as vet6^^ as oIko^^ as ifjidriw, as '6pyacvov. 
In the writings of the Cappadocians most of these terms are still found side by side ; 
the only idea which is definitely rejected is that of the change into flesh whether by 
kenosis or by actual transmutation. The unchangeable, the divinity, remains un- 
changeable; it merely takes to itself what it did not possess. How the unlimited 
united with the limited is just the point which is left obscure. We might imagine 
we were listening to a teacher of the period before Irenseus when we hear Gregory 
of Nazianzus say that the unlimited dealt with us through the medium of the flesh 
4is through a curtain, because we were not capable of enduring His pure Godhead 
(Orat. 39, 13, similarly Athanasius). He also teaches that Christ by assuming 
humanity did not become two out of one (masc), but out of two became one (neut.). 
We can imagine it is ApoUinaris who is speaking when he further declares that God 
is both, the one who assumes and what is assumed, and uses the word vvyxpet^t^ 
in this connection (Orat. 37. 2, this word is frequently met in Methodius). This 
thought is expressed in an almost stronger form in Orat. 38. 13 (see Orat. 29. 19) : 
" Christ is one out of the two opposite things, out of flesh and spirit, of which 
the one deifies while the other was deified, & rvi^ xatvii^ fzf^suQ, & r*j^ 7rxp»$6^ov 
xp^ffsu^l The eternally existing comes into being, the uncreated is created, the 
unlimited limits itself, since — and now the thought takes an Origenistic turn — the 
rational soul is the means whereby a union is brought about between the Godhead 
and the gross flesh." As if it were possible to stop short at this function of the 
human soul, as if the human soul did not include the free will regarding which 
<Jregory here maintains a prudent silence. On the other hand, however, Gregory 
maintains in opposition to ApoUinaris that 'Hhere are undoubtedly two natures, 
God and man; soul and body are also in Him, but there are not two Sons or 
Gods, since there are not two men in one, because Paul speaks of an inner and 
an outer man" — this argument is specially weak since it is just the argument which 
ApoUinaris could make use of. "To put it in a word: He is one and again He 
is another, in so far as He is Saviour, but He is not one person and again another 
person — God forbid. For both exist in the union which has been accomplished 
since God is made human and man is made divine, or however it may be ex- 
pressed" (Ep. ad. Cledon. I.). Gregory as a pupil of Origen sees no difficulty in 
putting two different substances together into one. But neither does he follow the 
Chalcedonian Creed since with him it was not a question of a union of divinity 
and humanity in a third, but a question of fusion, and this spite of the $^0 ^^vetq. 
In their struggle with ApoUinaris the Cappadocians nowhere intentionally arrived 

II 
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The idea that the human vovg cannot have been saved if Christ 
did not assume it too, was one which they themselves could 
not honestly believe in, for they stripped His humanity of the 
principle of individuality and of more than that. In ApoUinaris,. 
on the contrary, it was really the sovereignty of faith which 
supplied him with his doctrine. He merely completed the work 
of Athanasius inasmuch as he added to it the Christology which 
was demanded by the Homousia of the Logos. They both made 
a supreme sacrifice to their faith in that they took from the 
complicated and contradictory tradition regarding Christ those 
elements only which were in harmony with the belief that He 
was the Redeemer from sin and death. They neglected every- 
thing else : >^6yog ofjt^oovtriog iv (rxpKi, (fiix (putrig trvvisrog) — the co- 
substantial Logos in the flesh, (one composite nature) — was the 
watchword of ApoUinaris, in the sense of a perfectly uniform 
being. This ApoUinarianism dressed in orthodox garb exercised 
the strongest possible influence upon Church doctrine in the 
Fifth Century. The Church, however, rejected this particular 

at the line of thought followed by the school of Antioch at a later time, though, 
what is very rare, a formula here and there has an Antiochian appearance. They 
are at bottom Monophysites, although they were the first to make the ominous 
"two natures" of Origen fit for church use. It was only because they were com- 
pelled that they trouble themselves about the question of freedom in Christ, and 
the thought once occurred to Gregory of Nyssa (Antir. 48) that Christ would not 
have possessed any dipsrvj if He had been without etlfrs^ova-tov. What most strongly 
impressed the Christian world in general was certainly the view that Christ had to 
give His body as a ransom for our body. His soul for our soul, His spirit for our 
spirit. There was undoubtedly some real justification for this thought since Apol- 
linaris, or his pupils, seem to have carried their Paulinism so far (for so at least 
it would appear from some undoubtedly uncertain indications in the work of 
Athan. adv. Apollo, sec. I., 2 sq., II. 11) as to assert that Christ had only done 
away with the sin and death belonging to the flesh and thus renewed the flesh, 
but that the purification of the spirit was something which each individual had to 
carry out for himself by the imitation of Christ on the basis of that purification ; in 
this sense redemption was not yet perfect. Sffpxdc f^h Katv6riira Xpta-r^i sTt$s$stKTou 
KoA* dfjLo/ua-tVt roC H (ppovoCvroQ Iv ^fuv r^v Kcuv6r^rot $tk fitfAilja-ewQ km 6f40tua-euQ xai 
ciTox^Q TfJQ ecfiaprtUQ ^dKaa-roi sv iocur^ IfriieUvvreu (I. 2) or r g ifjiotuo'st xeu r^ fitfi'tia-et 
a'w^so'dxi T0^c TTia-rs^ovTotQ km ov r$ ccvKKMv/a-et (II. ii). In opposition to this thesis, 
which probably really originated with ApoUinaris since it is in harmony with the 
traditions of the school of Antioch, his opponents had certainly good reason for 
emphasising the full extent of the work of Christ if the whole structure of the faith 
of that time were not to be rendered insecure. Kenotic statements such as we meet 
with in Hilary are, so far as I know, not to be found in the writings of the Cappadocians. 
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form of unity and maintained the idea of "the perfect man", 
''the perfect humanity'' in the unity. The Church knew what 
it wanted to do — to unite contradictions; there were not to be 
two sons, but two natures; not two natures, but one substance; 
though it certainly did not know how this was to be conceived 
of. Nor did it know how the contradiction was to be expressed. 
But while it thus loaded its own faith with a heavy burden 
and thereby weakened its power, by preserving the thought of 
the perfect humanity of Christ, it did an inestimable service 
to later generations. And there was further one good result 
which even those times got the benefit of. The Gnostic specu- 
lations regarding the heavenly origin of the flesh of Christ, the 
transformation of God into a man, and such like, were now 
forbidden, or at least were rendered excessively difficult. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSONAL UNION OF THE 

DIVINE AND HUMAN NATURES IN THE 

INCARNATE SON OF GOD. 

The course of theological development in ecclesiastical anti- 
quity may in some parts be compared to the windings of a 
descending spiral. Starting from any given point we seem to 
be always getting further away, and finally we come back to 
it again; only we are a stage lower down. The great Trini- 
tarian controversy of the Fourth Century has its starting-point 
in the Christological doctrine of Paul of Samosata: Christ, the 
deified man inspired by the power of God and one with God 
in loving affection and in energy of will. Opposed to this 
doctrine was the belief that Christ is co-substantial with God, 
the &€dg of^oovcnog, who has become man. This article of faith 
established itself after Arianism and other middle doctrines had 
been rejected. But when in the course of the development 
both the perfect Godhead and the perfect humanity of Christ 
had been elevated to the rank of an article of faith, it looked 
as if the unity could be secured only by once more following 
the path taken by Paul of Samosata, by emphasising the spirit- 
ual and moral unity of God and man. This idea of the unity 
was indeed made more difficult now that the God in Christ had 
to be conceived of as a personal being, but any other unity 
no longer offered itself to thinking people who were unwilling 
to give up clear views on the subject. And it was still per- 
missible to hold this view of the unity ; for though the doctrine 
of ApoUinaris had been repudiated, no fixed idea was thereby 
arrived at as to the nature of the union of the divine and the 
human. All the conceivable forms in which the conception of 
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the union of the divine and the human might be put, were still 
at anyone's disposal, especially as no single term was yet in 
regular use. 

As it was the Antiochian ApoUinaris who worked out to its 
logical conclusion the doctrine of the Trinity as regards Christ- 
ology, so it was his compatriots who worked out to its logical 
conclusion the formula "perfect God and perfect man/* This 
conclusion was indeed the opposite of the doctrine of ApoUin- 
aris. He had shewn every clear thinker that it was impossible 
to carry out the idea of the incarnation without deducting some- 
thing from the essence of humanity, and that the incarnate one 
could have only one nature {f^^lx Cpvtrig). But if the human 
nature in the incarnate one was nevertheless to be complete, — 
and the Church maintained that it was, — then the conception of 
the incarnation would have to get a new form. And if piety 
should suffer in the process, well, there was and there still is 
a stronger interest than that of piety — namely, that of truth. 

§ I. TAe Nestorian Controversy. 

I. The most zealous opponents of ApoUinaris were his. com- 
patriots and scientific friends, the Antiochian theologians, dis- 
tinguished by methodical study of Scripture, sober thinking in 
imitation of Aristotle, and the strictest asceticism. They alone 
had during many decades worked out the Christological dogma 
in a scientific way in opposition to Arius and ApoUinaris. 
Following the example of Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia treated it with the greatest fulness by making use 
of the philosophical theological fundamental conceptions which 
Paul of Samosata had already employed, and by turning to 
account the biblical results of the exegetical labours of the 
school of Antioch. The Antiochians based their position oa 
the 'O[zoov(noq and did not wish either to interfere with the 
divine personality of the Logos. But at the same time they 
fully accepted the perfect humanity of Christ. The most impor- 
tant characteristic of perfect humanity is its freedom. The 
thought that Christ possessed a free will was the lode-star of 
their Christology. To this was added the other thought that 
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the nature of the Godhead is absolutely unchangeable and 
incapable of suffering. Both of these thoughts have at least 
no concern with the belief in the real redemption of humanity 
from sin and death through the God-man. The Christohgy of 
the Antiochians was therefore not soteriologically determined; 
on the contrary, the realistic-soteriological elements were attached 
to it by way of supplement. ^ 

In the view of the Antiochians it followed from the premises 
above mentioned, that Christ possessed, strictly speaking, two 
natures and that the supposition of a natural union (6va)(ng 
(pv(ri7cii^ hoo7ti; xxS' v7rd(rrx(nv) was prejudicial both to the humanity 
and the divinity of Christ, as the doctrines of Arius and Apol- 
linaris shewed. It was, on the contrary, necessary to maintain 
that the God-Logos assumed a perfect man of the race of David 
and united him with Himself. He dwelt (ivoiKyjo-tg) in the man 
Jesus from the time of the conception. This indwelling ^ is to be 

* In respect of scientific method we may regard Paul of Samosata, Dorotheas, 
Lucian, the Lucianists such as Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia, Eusebius of 
Emesa, Theodore of Heraklea, Eustathius, Marcellus, Cyril of Jerusalem, Apollinaris, 
Diodorus, Theodore, Polychronius, Chrysostom. Theodoret, etc., as forming a union 
of like-minded scholars as opposed to the school of Origen. Regarded in a theo- 
logical aspect their differences are manifold. Diodorus of Tarsus (-+- shortly 
before 394) and his school constitute a special group here. Diodorus "the ascetic 
who was punished in his body by the Olympian gods", was the recognised head. 
His numerous works, of which only fragments are preserved, are specified in the 
Diction, of Chr. Biogr. I., p. 836 sq. He was as prolific an apologist, controversialist, 
and dogmatist as he was an exegete. His most important pupils were Theodore 
of Mopsueslia (+ 428) and Chrysostom. The former is the typical representative 
of the whole tendency. Of the astounding mass of his works a good deal has been 
preserved. To what is printed in Migne, T. 66, we have to add, above all, the edi- 
tion of his commentary on the Pauline letters by Swete, 2 vols., 1882 ; the fragments 
of the dogmatic works are given in the second volume, pp. 289 — 339. Sachau 
edited, in 1869, Syrian fragments with a Latin translation; in addition Bathgen in 
the Ztschr. f. Atlich. Wissensch. V., p. 53 ff.; Moller, in Herzog's R.-Encykl. XV. 2, 
p. 395 ff. ; Gurjew, Theodor von Mopsu., 1890 [Russian]. On the Antiochian School 
Munscher (181 1), Kihn (1866), Hergenrother (1866). Specht, Theodor v. M. u. Theo- 
doret, 1871 ; Kihn, Theodor v. Mops. 1880. Glubokowski has written a very com- 
prehensive and thorough monograph on Theodoret in Russian (2 vols. 1890). 
Bertram, Thedoreti doctrina christologica. Hildesise, 1883. On Theodoret's brother, 
Polychronius, see Bardenhewer, 1879. Chrysostom did not take any part in the 
work of giving Christology a sharply outlined form. Theodoret taught the same 
doctrine as Theodore, but finally capitulated. 

' Athanasius also used the word in a natural way, ^^., de incam. 9. 
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conceived of according to the analogy of the indwelling of God 
in men generally. It is not a substantial indwelling, not kxt^ 
cittrixvy for this involves a transmutation or else limits the God- 
head. Nor is it any mere indwelling of inspiration, but a gracious 
indwelling, kxtx %^/o/v {kxt^ si^ojclxv), i.e., God out of grace and 
in accordance with His own good pleasure has united Himself 
with the man Jesus in the way in which He unites Himself 
with every pious soul, only that in the case of Jesus the union 
was besides a perfect one in virtue of the perfection of his 
piety. It is to be thought of as a species of combination ((rvvx- 
<P6tx), or we may express it thus : God dwells in the man as in 
a temple. * The human nature, therefore, as nature remains purely 
unchanged, for grace leaves the nature as it is. This nature, 
then, like all human nature, was also a free self-developing 
nature. As man Jesus Christ had to pass through all the stages 
of moral growth as a free self-acting agent. Over him and in 
him God did undoubtedly always hold sway as a supporting 
power, but He did not interfere with the development of the 
character belonging to his human nature, which by indepen- 
dent action confirmed itself in the good. 

In accordance with this the union was only a relative one 
{6va(ng (7%£t/xj}) and was at the outset only relatively perfect, z.e., 
the God-Logos united Himself with the man Jesus as early as 
the time of his conception, forseeing of what sort he would be 
(kxtx Trpoyvatriv OTroTog rig strrxt), but this union merely began 
then in order to become a more intimate union at every stage 
of the human development. ^ It consisted in the common feeling 
and energy of the two natures as well as in the common direc- 
tion given to the will ; it was therefore essentially a moral union. 
By means of it, however, there appeared at the close of the 
human development of Jesus and in virtue of the elevation 
which was granted to him as the reward of his perseverance, 

1 Athanasius also employed this image, ^.^., 1. c. c. 20. 

' It was always and from the first dependent on God's good pleasure in the virtue 
of the man Jesus ; for to Theodore the general proposition held good without any 
exception that God bestows grace solely in proportion to the free exercise of virtue. 
Grace is always reward; see the large fragment from the seventh book of the 
work TTtpt imvQpuriia'tcif^ in Swete II., p. 293 sq. Theodore paid special attention 
to the baptism of Jesus also. 
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a subject or individual worthy of adoration, (I separate tlie 
natures, I unite the adoration: x^P'^K^ '^^^ (pv(rstg, hu rifv Trpofr- 
xvv)j(rtv). Still we must not speak of two sons or two lords, but^ 
on the contrary, we have to adore one person, whose unity, 
however, is not a substantial one, but xxtx %^/3/i/. The formula 
of the distinction of the natures and the unity of the person 
is to be found in Theodore. But the unity of the person is the 
unity of names, of honour, of adoration. ^ Since, however, each 
nature in Christ is at the same time person, it was here that 
the peculiar difficulty of the Antiochian Christology made its 
appearance. The union does not at bottom result in any unity 
of the person; it is merely nominal. The Antiochians had two 
persons in Christ, a divine and a human ^uo \)Tro(TTx<reiq or 
TTpiffUTTx). When, spite of this, they spoke of one, this was really 
a third, or rather, to put it more correctly, it was only in the 
combination {(rvvx<p€ix), and indeed in the last resort it was only 
in the relation of believers to Jesus Christ that the latter 
appeared as a unity. 

It was in accordance with this that the conception of the 
Incarnation took its shape. Two natures are two subjects; for 
a subjectless or impersonal spiritual nature does not exist. 
Since accordingly one subject cannot become the other, for if 
it did it would either have to cease to exist itself or would 
have to transform itself, it is also impossible that the Logos can 
have become man. It is only in appearance that He became 
something through the incarnation, through ** becoming man'*; 
in reality He assumes something in addition to what He had. 
Since the sphere of the unity is solely the will, the attributes,, 
experiences, and acts of the two natures are to be kept strictly 
apart. It was the man only who was born; it was he who 
suffered, trembled, was afraid, died. To maintain that this could 
be said of God is both absurd and blasphemous. So too 
accordingly Mary is not to be called the mother of God, not 
at least in the proper sense of the term.' But the Christian 

1 "Unam offer venerationem." 

2 The designation dtordtcoQ was already quite current about 360. Instances of its 
use at an earlier period may be found in Pierius and Alexander of Alexandria; 
see accordingly Julian c. Christ., p. 276 E. 
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adores Jesus Christ as the one Lord, because God has also 
raised to divine dignity the man who in feeling was united with 
the Logos so as to form a unity. 

In accordance with this conception, though certainly invitis 
autoribusy the humanity in the person of Christ came again to 
the front as a humanity which experienced merely the effects 
produced by the divine Logos who remained in the background. 
Since the distinction between person and nature was not 
fundamental, was not made in a realistic way, that is, and since 
the possibility of the substantial union of two persons was denied 
as we can see already from the case of Paul of Samosata, since 
further, in opposition to Paul, the Godhead in Christ was 
recognised as being a substantial Godhead, unity was not 
attained, as opponents at a later time justly observed. When 
again, as in the case of the Antiochians, an approach was made 
towards this unity, then the divine factor, contrary to the pre- 
supposition which was strictly clung to, threatened to become 
an inspiring and supporting power, and hence the reproach 
brought against them of Ebionitism, Somosatenism, Photinianism^ 
or of Judaising. It would appear that the Antiochians rarely 
took the doctrine of redemption and perfection as the starting- 
point of their arguments, or when they did, they conceived of 
it in such a way that the question is not of a restitution, but 
of the still defective perfection of the human race, a question 
of the new second katastasis. The natural condition of humanity, 
of which liability to death forms a part, can be improved; 
humanity can be raised above itself by means of a complete 
emancipation from the sense life and by moral effort. This 
possibility, which lies open to everyone who summons up courage 
to raise himself by the exercise of free will above his inherited 
nature, has become a fact through Christ the second Adam. 
This fact has an immeasurable significance, for its effects now 
uphold everyone who honestly strives so to raise himself. The 
second Adam who has already appeared will once more appear 
from heaven fV) rcjs ttxvtx^ sig fj^lfj^vitriv xysiv exurov— in order 
to bring all to imitate him. He already points out to all "the 
path to the angelic life'', and, judging from the way in which 
they sometimes work out the thought, it almost looks as if in the 
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view of the Antiochians the whole thing reduced itself to this 
alone. The hints given here towards a spiritual conception of 
the redemption through Christ have not, as one can see, resulted 
from perceiving that everything depends on a transformation 
of the feelings and will, and in the case of the Antiochians 
themselves they have by no means entirely displaced the realistic 
and mystical conception of redemption. In the indefinite form 
which is peculiar to them, they were thoughts of reason arid 
results of exegesis, but not thoughts of faith. We hail them as 
cheering proofs of the fact that the feeling of the spiritual 
character of the Christian religion had not at that time wholly 
died out amongst the Greeks ; but there can be no doubt of this, 
that these Antiochians were further away from the thought of 
redemption as the forgiveness of sins and regeneration than 
from the idea of a realistic redemption. While in Christology 
they illustrated in an admirable way the weak side and in fact 
the impossibility of this idea, they did not understand how to 
point these out in reference to soteriology itself. The latter was 
with them always vague and tinged with a strongly moralistic 
element. Its connection with the Christology was loose and 
indefinite, while the development of the latter in the form of 
positive doctrines was no less questionable, contradictory and 
uncouth than the theses of their opponents ; for the Antiochians 
out of one being made two and thereby introduced an innova- 
tion into the Church of the East. Only Gnostics had before 
them taught the doctrine of two strictly different natures in 
Christ. The fact too that the redemption work of Christ was 
essentially attributed to the man Jesus and not to God was a 
further innovation. It was a flagrant contradiction that Theodore 
would not entertain the idea of two Sons although he assumed 
the presence of two natures and rejected the thought of an 
impersonal nature. But though we might criticise the Christology 
of the Antiochians still more severely, we must not forget that 
they held up before the Church the picture of the historical 
Christ at a time when the Church in its doctrinal formulce 
was going further away from Him, One has indeed to add that 
they also directed attention to the incomprehensible essence 
of the God-Logos which ostensibly remained behind this picture, 
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and did not on that account possess the power of presenting 
the historical Christ to the minds of men in a forcible way. 
But still that these theologians should have done what they did 
at that time was of immeasurable importance. It is to them the 
Church owes it that its Christology did not entirely become 
the development of an idea of Christ which swallowed up the 
historical Christ. And there is still something else for which 
these Antiochians are to be praised. Although they professed 
to preserve the traditional elements of dogma as a whole, they 
nevertheless essentially modified them by perceiving that every 
spiritual nature is a person and that what gives character and 
value to the person is feeling and will. This view, which was 
inherited from the Adoptionists and Paul, restores to the Christian 
religion its strictly spiritual character. But the Antiochians 
as Easterns were able to get possession of this knowledge only 
in a way which led from religion to moralism, because they 
based the spiritual on freedom, while again they understood 
freedom in the sense of independence even in relation to God. 
It was Augustine in his thought of liberty as "adhaerere deo" 
and as "necessitas boni" who first united the most ardent piety 
with the recognition of Christianity as the spiritual-moral religion. 
It is, however, worth remembering that alone of all the Easterns 
the Antiochians and the theologians who sympathised with them 
took an interest in the Augustinian-Pelagian controversy — 
though they undoubtedly sided with Pelagius. For this interest 
proves that spite of the Eastern fog of mysteries, they were 
accessible to the freer air in which that controversy was fought out. 
Their opponents in the East wished to have mystery and spiritual 
freedom side by side ; they, however, strove to lift the whole 
of religion up into the sphere of the latter — and they led it in 
the direction of moralism. * What confused the Antiochian 

1 Compare, above all, the full Confession of Theodore in Mansi IV., p. 1347 sq. 
(Hahn, § 139) which gives an admirable view of the Christology of Theodore and 
of its tendency. The word vvvATertrdxt {a-vvdi^siu) occurs more than a dozen times 
<so far as I know the word is first found within Christology in a fragment of 
Hippolytus [ed. Lagarde, p. 202]; 7v» 6 Tpoir6roxoQ ®tof} vpurordxiji MpwTifi a-vv- 
afrrdfAtvoQ $stx^^y Julius Afr. in his letter to Aristides [ed. Spitta, p. 121] uses 
ffvv^^tta in the sense of blood-relationship) ; x6yoQ HvdpuTrov ^/Atf^s rihttov hn wip- 
fiaroQ '6vTCt ^A^peiotfA x«/ Aat/'/$ is the principal thesis (also r^Afiov r^v ^Cvtv), The 
exaltation is strongly emphasised j then we have: ^ix^Teu r^v 7e»p^ fedtvvi^ r^c 
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theology and involved it in contradictions was apparently the 
load of tradition, ue., the adhesion to the belief that Jesus 
Christ possessed a divine nature. This belief, however, constituted 

xr/<rcA)c ^/)O0'X(/vif0'/v, m^ «;|^«p;0'rov xpo<i r^v df/«v ^va-tv (f;^Aiy r^v <rvvd<^stety, 
ctvet^opA 0eoO xat evvoia T^anfQ eeur^ rvii xr/trgu^ rifv xpotrxiiviiartv ^yrovefJiova-ii^. 
Km oVre ivo <pxfiiv vhvQ oVrs ivo xvpiov^ . . . xi/pto^ xar* cwr/av 6 0sdc A^yoc, $ 
o-vvtifAfAevoi re xou fjttrix^v dsortfroQ xotvuvst riiQ vioC vpovviy opioid rs xat rtfAiii' x»i 
Btk toCto oVrs 060 ^»iikv viovQ oVre $vo xvptovQ. Id what follows the doctrine of 
the two SODS is again disowned and this with a certain irritation, as is also the 
idea that our Sonship can be compared with that of Christ, {ijl6voq ej^oupsrov jf%«i/ 
toVto ev T$ 9rpoc t^v 0«8v A^yey arvvee^etx tiiq rt vi6rviro^ xcu xvptdriiroi jttgr«%«v, 
avcupet fikv vSta'cev 'ivvoteev $vd$0Q viSv re xeu xt/p/«v). Theodore thus did not teach 
the doctrine of two sons, ooe natural and one adopted, but that of one son 
who communicated his name, his authority, and his glory to the man Jesus in 
virtue of the a-vvd^sta. This was indeed the impossible shift of one in a dilemma. At 
the end of the Creed the doctrine of the two Adams — a specially Antiochian doctriue 
cf. ApoU. — and that of the two states are developed in detail. The commentaries of 
Theodore ought to be studied in order that it may be seen how yvufJLti and fiifA^ia'tQ — 
as opposed to ^va-tQ — were for him the main thing. Both in our case and in that of 
Christ everything was to depend upon freedom, disposition, and the direction of the 
will. In what follows I quote some passages from the dogmatic works of Theodore 
by way of explaining and illustrating the account given in the text ; Diodorus is in 
complete agreement with Theodore so far as it is still possible for us to check 
his statements. Theodore, de myster. I. 13 (Swete, p. 332): "Angelus diaboli est 
Samosatenus Paulus, qui purum hominem dicere prsesumpsit dominum J. Chr. et 
negavit existentiam divinitatis unigeniti, quae est ante saecula"; cf. adv. ApoUin. 3 
(Swete, p. 318), where Theodore places Paul together with Theodotus and Artemon 
and condemns him. Theodore, ^ept hvccvQpuTfia-euQ'i. I (Swete, p. 291): ^'praecipuum 
Christo praeter ceteros homines non aliquo puro honore ex deo pervenit, sicut in 
ceteris hominibus, sed per unitatem ad deum verbum, per quam omnis honoris ei 
particeps est post in coelum ascensum"; 1. 2 (p. 291): "homo Jesus similiter omnibus 
hominibus, nihil differens connaturalibus hominibus, quam quia ipsi gratiam dedit; 
gratia autem data naturam non immutat, sed post mortis destructionem donavit ei deus 
nomen supra omne nomen . . . o gratia, quae superavit omnem naturam ! . . . sed mei 
fratres dicimt mihi: "non separa hominem et deum, sed unum eundemque dic^ 
hominem dicens conoaturalem mihi deum"; si dicam coonaturalem deum, die quo- 
modo homo et deus unum est? numquid una natura hominis etdei, domini et servi, 
factoris et facturae? homo hoDiiDi consubstantialis est, deus autem deo consubstan- 
tialis est. Quomodo igitur homo et deus unum per unitatem esse potest, qui salvificat 
et qui salvificatur, qui ante saecula est et qui ex Maria adparuit"? 1. c. 1. 2 (p. 292) : 
". quando naturas quisque discemit, alterum et alterum necessario invenit . . . hoc 
interim item persona idem ipse invenitur, nequequam confusis naturis, sed propter 
aduoationem quae facta est adsumpti et adsumentis ... sic neque naturarum con- 
fusio fiet neque personae quaedam prava divisio, maueat eDim et naturarum ratio 
inconfusa et indivisa cogDOscatur esse persona; illud quidem proprietate naturae... 
illud autem adunatione personae, in una adpellatione totius considerata sive adsu- 
mentis sive etiam adsumpti natura"; 1. c. 1. 7 (p. 294): oua-iet /lccv dlv ?\,iytiv hoi- 
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the Strong foundation of the theology of their opponents. Their 
Christology was built up on this thesis. For the Antiochians 

x€7v Tov 0edv rStv ivpevitrr^ruv ha-rh . . . oVre ovo'tei Xgyetv oijre fjLtjv ivspys/x o76v 
re Toma-Qeet rov Oedv r^v hoUnia'tv (both would draw him into the sphere of tfv^^xif 
and limit him). AifAov oZv ui Bu^oxta. ^.s'ytiv yheo'dxi r^v ivoiKvia'tv Tpo0-^xf/, evSoxtai 
$i Jiiyereet m ipt^rvi xxt xtfAA/trrif 68?iiia-tQ roC &soC ijv ]Stv votij<rtiTat atpe<r6eU toIq 
ety»xei9'6ctt »ur^ 80"jrov3ax6<nv et'jrh roC sZ xeet x«A« $0Kt7v ctur^ yrspt etvrSv . . . 
icTTStpoQ iJt^v yatp &v 6 Oed^ xeu cifrepiypet^oi; rifv ^uvtv Trdpt^-rtv toIq 'K&o'tv' r$ ^2 
tuBoxiX T&v likv 'ierrtv iMxxp^v^ r&v ^l hyyuQ. This hvotxiirtiy however, as is shewn 
in what follows, has different rp6Toi\ in its unique and perfect form it is in the 
"Son" only; 1. c. (p. 297): 'Ij/o-oC/c ^^ frpotxo^rev ... %4p/T< TrxpkGB^ — ;|^^p/r/ dd, 
xk6^v6ov r^ a-vvevsi xai rp yvuo'st rifv ipsr^y fitrtuv, l| ^q vi 'Kxpk r& @s^ %^P<$ 
avr^ T^v 7rpoa'tviKvi'\t s^afM^xvev . . . dijAov $i Upa xotxeivo^ d)^ rifV cipsriiv xxpi^evrtpdv 
TS xeu fiera x/iStovoQ eTr^ijpoG rijQ svx^ps^otQ ^ to7q Ao/to7$ xvdpwToiQ ^v ^vv»t6v^ 
Ha-ta xxt xxT^ Trpdyvucrtv roC iTFoidt; rt^ 'ia-rxi ivwa-XQ xurbv 6 0£o$ Kdyo^ ixvr^ hv xur^ 
$txTA,xo-ew<; xpx% H-et^oyx frxpelxev r^v frxp* ixvroV a-vvfpyetxv vpoQ rijv r&v Ze&rruv 
xxT6p^oi9iv . . . ^v(lOTO filv ykp e$ otpx^lQ f^ ^s^ ^ ^itf^etQ xxrx frp6yvu9'tv' sv xlrifi 
T^ $tx7r?ni<rst rifg fjLijTpxQ r^v xxrxpx^v r^q ivuasuQ $s^x(j18vo^,, 1. c. 1. 8. (p. 299) : 
7rp6$ii\ov $^ u^ rd rif$ ivcoTSUQ s^xpfid^ov ^th ykp txvtiiq a-vyxx^eta-xi xi ^va-etQ'iv 
TTpdvanrov xxrx rifv 'ivoaa-tv itfrsrsKivxv (Matt. XIX. 6, is now brought in as an 
analogy; we also no longer speak xxr^ rov t^c ivwa-euQ ?<6yov of two persons, 
but of one, $ii^ov6rt rcSv <pv9'suv BtxxsxpifjLevuVy iirxv /eaIv y^p r^$ ^Cvst^ hxxpt- 
vufzev, r8?i,staev rifv (pva-tv roC GsoS KdyoU ^xfiivy xxi reXetov ro frpd^'UTov' ov$i yxp 
ifTPpStruiFov lia-rtv vfrda-rxviv si'retv' rg^Btxv $i xxi rifv roG Mpuxov ^va-tv xx) ro 
xpdcrufTov SfJtotenQ' Hrxv fjLsvrot sTrt r^v a-vvd^etxv i'rf^u/isvy'iv irpda-uirov rdre ^xfjcivi 
1. c. 1. 9 (p. 3(X>): Adyoi ^^P% eysvsro—kvrxGdx rb '^sysvsro^^ oh^xfiooQ iripuQ 
Xsysa-Qxt Bvvxfisvov eupvJKXfjLSv If xxrk rd $ox€7v . . . rb ioxs7v oh xxrk rb fivt sl/<tf(pevxt 
o-xpxx iAifflif, iAAi xxrat rb jttij ysyev^a-^xt : }hxv likv y^p " 'i/^x^ev " Agyjy, ou xxrk 
rb $oxe7v «AAdf xxr^ rb iAifd^^ Xiytr Hrxv $e " eyevero ", r6rs xxrat rb $oxs7v ou 
yxp fi,8re'7roti^6ii sIq v^pxx] 1. c. 1. lo (p. 301): xxrx^e^^xev e% ovpxvoC f4.^v rij etQ 
rbv 'dvQpuTTOv evotxiiff-sr 'ia-rtv $^ ev ohpxv^ tm XTreptypti^ta rvic ^va-euQ ttScviv Txpcjv ; 
1. c. 1. 12 (p. 303): aAifflif vibv Xsyu rbv r^ ^va-ix^ yevvija'Si rtjv vtorvirx xsxrti- 
fjtevov ivofiivtoti H o-t/v«^/^«%^jttgvov t^ a-tuxxa-tx xxt rbv xxrx xAijdstxv rvJQ x^ix^ 
fjtergxovrx r^ vpbQ xurbv ivuvet. For the explanations given of Luke I. 31 f . ; i 
Tim. III. 16; Matt. III. 14, IV. 4, see p. 306 f., 1. c. 1. 12 (p. 308): ivua-XQ xvrbv 
ixvrta r^ a-x^o-ei rvi^ yvwfjtijit fiei^ovA rtvx 'Kxpsix^v xvr& rviv %ap/v, «&§ rviQ sJq 
xurbv %4p/T0C g/{ TrdvrxQ rot/Q e%vi^ $tx$o$tia-OfMsvti^ MpuTovQ' IfSev xxt tjJv Trept rk 
xxXbi TrpSUfftv ixspxiov xvr^ $te^v^,XTrsvy see the sequel where the thought is 
developed that the man Jesus voluntarily willed the good, his will being protected 
by the God-Logos; 1. c. 1. 15 (p. 309): '^ utrumque iuste filius vocatur, una existente 
persona^ quam adunatio naturarum effecit" 1. c. c. 15 (p. 310): Mary may as well 
be called 6eor6xoei as uv$pu7ror6KOQy but the latter r^ ^va-et roG Trp^yfixroQ the 
former r^ xvx^op^. Adv. ApoUin. 1. c. (p. 313): the distinction between v«rfc (the 
man Jesus) and 6 iv vx^ 0fd$ Xoyo^' next: Ho'rtv /bilv ykp xvofjrov rb rbv &gbv sx 
rviQ fFxpHvov ytyevvfiff-dou x.iystv. In the eighth Sermon of the "Catechism" Theo- 
dore has employed the Aristotelian category "secundum aliquid" in order to shew, 
that a thing may be a unity in one respect and a duality in another. 
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it was simply a fact to which they had to adapt themselves, 
although they had not themselves felt its truth in this form. 
The view adopted by the Alexandrians, above all by Cyril, 
is undoubtedly the ancient view, that namely of Irenaeus, Atha- 
nasius, and the Cappadocians, even when we make allowance 
for the falsification of tradition by the ApoUinarians. The interest 
they had in seeing in Christ the most perfect unity of the 
divine and human, and therefore their interest in the reality of 
our redemption, determined the character of the development 
of the doctrines. Up till the year 431, and even beyond that 
time, this was wanting in formal thoroughness and scientific 
precision. This is as little an accident as the fact that Atha- 
nasius supplied no scientific doctrine of the Trinity. The belief 
in the real incarnation of God was only capable of the scientific 
treatment which ApoUinaris had given it. If this were forbidden 
then theologians were debarred from all treatment of the sub- 
ject with the exception of the merely analytic and descriptive 
or scholastic mode of treatment. This latter was not, however, 
yet in existence. But also apart from this, belief in the real 
incarnation simply demanded a forcible and definite statement 
of the secret, nothing more: (tiutt^ TrpotncvvsMu to ippviTOv — let 
the secret be adored in silence. We must live in the feeling 
of this secret. This is why Cyril also stated his faith in what 
was essentially a polemical form only ; he would not have taken 
long to have given a purely positive statement of it. There- 
fore it is that without knowing it he has recourse to ApoUina- 
rian works when he wishes to bring forward a plain and intel- 
ligible formula in opposition to the Antiochians and so to make 
the mystery clearer — and he is continually in danger of over- 
stepping the limits of his own religious thought — and therefore 
it is finally, that his terminology has so little fixity about it.* 

1 In many respects his language is more certain than that of the Cappadocians 
and Athanasius: he no longer speaks, so far as I know, of miDgling, fusion and 
so on, but in other respects his language is not behind theirs in uncertainty, and 
in denying "freedom** to Christ, he comes nearer to ApoUinaris than they, for 
they in fact made use also of the conception of "two natures." The works of 
Cyril are in Aubert. Vol. VI. and VU., Migne Vols. 75—77- Most of what bears 
on the subject under discussion will be found also in Mansi T. IV., V. Specially 
notable are his letters to the Egyptian monks, to Nestorius (3) to John of Antioch, 
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Still he vindicated the religious thought of Greek piety: ("If 
the God-Logos did not suffer for us in a human way then He 
did not accomplish our salvation in a divine way, and if He 
was only man or a mere instrument then we are not truly 
redeemed.*' ** Our Immanuel would not in any way have benefit- 
ed us by His death if He had been a man; but we are re- 
deemed because the God-Logos gave His own body to death.*') 
Neither Cyril's personal character nor the way in which he 
devised and carried on the controversy ought to be allowed to 
lead us astray as regards this fact: for his Christianity did not 
succeed in making him just. 

It was as easy for Cyril to formulate the thought of faith as 
it was for Athanasius and the Cappadocians. Faith does not 
in his case start from the historical Christ, but from the 0£O^ 
Koyoq, and is occupied only with Him. By the Incarnation the 
God-Logos incorporated with Himself the whole human nature 
and still remained the same. He did not transform Himself,, 
but He took up humanity into the unity of His substance, 
without losing any of it ; on the contrary. He honoured it and 
raised it into His divine substance. He is the same with human 
nature as He was before the Incarnation, the one indivisible 
subject which merely added something to itself just in order 
to take up into its nature this something thus added. Every- 
thing which the human body and the human soul of the 
God-Logos endured. He Himself endured, for they are His 
body and His soul.* The characteristic moments in this 

to Succensus (2) to the Constantinopolitan and Alexandrian Churches, the liber de 
recta in Jesum fide addressed to Theodosius, the book and the oration on the same 
subject addressed to the Empress, the explanation of the 12 anathemas and their 
vindication as against Theodoret, the five books against Nestorius, the dialogue 
on the Incarnation of the only-begotten, the other dialogue: *'Ot/ f7c d XptTrdQ 
and the tractate xeer^ tGv fivi ^ov^ofiivuv 6fio^o'yt7v $toT6xov rifv iytav Trap^ivov. 
On Cyril's theology see Dorner, Thomasius, (Christology) and H. Schultz. Koppalik, 
Cyril, Mainz 1881. That the work published by Mai (Script. Vet. Nova Coll. I., 
Vin.) vtpi rvii ToO Kvphv evxvQpwrilio-iUQ does not belong to Cyril has been shewn 
by Ehrhard (the work attributed to Cyril of Alex, frgpt t. t. xt/p* fvavfl., a work 
of Theodoret of Cyrus. Tubingen, 1888). In this treatise will be found a full and 
thorough account of the Christological formulae of Cyril. 

^ I purposely cite no passages; they would not, taken separately, prove the 
doctrine here summarised, but would, on the contrary, point now in one direction 
and now in another. That the group of phrases given in the text embodies Cyril's 
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conception are "one and the same" {sU >cai xvTog) that 
is, the God-Logos, ** the making the flesh His own by way of 
accommodation" {J^lxv ttoisIv t^v (rJipKx oljcoi/ofiiKug)^ "He remem- 
bered who He was" (fjt^efihi^xe oTrep jJv), "out of two natures 
one" (ix ^vo (pv^euv elg), or "the joining of two natures in an 
unbroken union without confusion and unchangeably " (pjveXsv^riq 
2vo cpvtTsuv KxS* hootriv xiix<r7rx(rTov xTvyx'^'^^^ ^^' XTpsTrrug), "the 
Logos with His own flesh " (0 Xoyoq fierx rijg l^lxg (rxpKog), hence 
the "physical union" (ivutrtg (pvfriKii) or "hypostatic union" (kxS^ 
vTToa-Txa'tv), and finally, "one nature of the God-Logos made 
flesh " (izlx (pv(Tig rov 0foD Xoyov (7€<rxpxcafji,€vii)y ^ yet " not so that the 
difference of the two natures is done away with by the union ' 
{ovx" ^^ '^^^ '^^^ ^vtrsuv hxCpopxg dp^py^fiivi^g iix rijv evca^iv). 
Cyril scarcely touched upon the distinction between Cpv(rig 
{ov(rix) and vTrofrrxa-tg, which had nevertheless already come to 
be current among the Antiochians so far as Christology was con- 
cerned ; still he never says " of two hypostases " (h ^vo vTrofrrxa-scav) 
or "a union in nature" (ivatrig k,xtx (pv(Tivy^ He was not able 
to make that distinction, because in his view (pv(ng and v7ro(rTX(rig 
meant the same thing as applied to the divine nature, but not 
as applied to the human. WAat rather is really characteristic 
in CyriFs position is his express rejection of the view that an 
individual man was present in Christ, although he attributes to 
Christ all the elements of man^s nature, ^ For Cyril, however, 
everything depends on the possibility and actuality of such a 
human nature, on the fact, namely, that in Christ a hypostatic 
union was reached and that this union forthwith purified and 

view and in a measure embodies it completely, will be allowed by everyone 
Acquainted with the subject. Nor as regards Christology can I hope much from a 
careful monograph on Cyril on the liaes of a history of dogma, such as has 
recently been asked for; for beyond what is adduced above Cyril had no theolo- 
gical interest ; his way of formulating his views might, however, easily lead to his 
having a very complicated "Christology" attributed to him. 

1 According to an expression taken from a work of Apollinaris which Cyril 
considered as Athanasian, because the Apollinarians had fathered it on Athanasius. 

3 See Loofs, Leontius, p. 45. 

' The Ep. ad Succens. supplies the most important proof-passages here. Cyril's 
thought is that the substance (ova-fa) of the human nature in Christ does not sub- 
sist on its own account, but that it is nevertheless not imperfect since it has its 
subsisting element in the God-Logos. This either means nothing at all or it 
is Apollinarianism. 
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transfigured human nature generally. Christ can be the second 
Adam for men only if they belong to him in a material sense 
as they did to the first Adam, and they do belong to Him 
materially only if He was not an individual man like Peter and 
Paul, but the real beginner of a new humanity. Cyrirs view, 
moreover, was determined as a whole by the realistic thought of 
•of redemption. ' Still it is not a matter of accident that he so 
frequently uses <rJip^ for "human nature**, although in opposition 
to ApoUinaris he acknowledged the human conscious soul in 
Christ. It was only <rxp^ that he could freely employ straight 
off in this connection, not Trvsvf^x and ;/^y%j}. The proposition 
that before the Incarnation there were two (pifTsiq, but after 
it only one, is, however, of special importance for Cyril's con- 
ception of the Incarnation. This perverse formula, which Cyril 
repeats and varies endlessly, regards the humanity of Christ as 
having existed before the Incarnation, and therefore in accordance 
with the Platonic metaphysic, but does not do away with the 
humanity after the Incarnation, on the contrary, it merely transfers 
it entirely to the substance of the God-Logos. Both natures are 
now to be distinguished ieupi^ f4^oviii — a phrase which he uses 
very frequently, i.e., it is in virtue of the physical or natural 
unity that the Logos has actually become man. This physical 
unity does not, however, mean that the Godhead thereby be- 
•comes capable of suffering: but the Logos suffers in His own 
flesh and was born of Mary as regards His own humanity. He 
is thus God crucified, (S€og (rrxvpcahlg) — the Logos suffered with- 
out suffering, i.e., in His flesh {sTrochv o Xoyog xTxiooq^ i.,ey iv 
ff^/jx/)— and Mary is isoroKoq, in so far as the (Txp^ which she 
bore constitutes an indissoluble unity with the Logos. (What 
belonged to the Logos thus became the property of the human- 
ity, and again what belonged to the humanity became the property 
of the Logos — ysyovs toIvvv l^ix i^h rov Koyou rx r^q xvipaTriTyjroq, 
1'Six Sf TTx^iv rijq xvipuTTOTf^Toq Tx xxjTov Aoyov). Therefore this 

1 Orat. ad imp. Theodos. 19, 20 (Mansi IV. 641): An apparent body would 
have been sufficient if the God-Logos had merely required to show us the path to 
the angelic life. But He became a perfect man^ 7y« rif$ iilv eTsta-dKTov ^QopSq to 
yi^'ivov iifJLuv ^Td(AA£^|^ (r&iioi^ r^ xec6* 'ivoao'iv otxovo/Jitat tijv i$taev avr^ ^uiiv svist^, 
''pvx^v $^ lliotv Mpuirivfjv TOtovfzsvoQ uiiotprixc; al/riiv kTCo^^v^ Kpsfrrovaj rijQ l^iet^ 
upva-Bcog TO 're7r)i'y6q tb kxi icTpBTTOv, oJ^TSp hpfta ^x^ijv^ syKotTOixP^^^i ecvTy, 

12 
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<rip^ of Christ can in the Lord's Supper be the means of producing^ 
divine life, although it has not disappeared as human flesh.' 

Is this conception Monophysitism ? It is necessary to distinguish 

here between the phraseology and what is actually stated. As 

regards their actual substance all conceptions may be described 

as Monophysite or ApoUinarian which reject the idea that Christ 

was an individual man; for between the doctrine of the hypostatic 

union and the most logical Apthartodocetism there are only 

grades of difference. No hard and fast line can be drawn here^ 

although very different forms of monophysitism were possible 

according as the consequences of the Incarnation for the divinity 

of Christ on the one hand, or for His humanity on the other 

were conceived of in a concrete way and definitely stated. But 

according to ecclesiastical phraseology only those parties are to be 

described as monophysite who rejected the deliverance of the 

Council of Chalcedon. But this deliverance presupposes the 

existence of factors which did not yet lie within the mental 

horizon of Cyril. In these circumstances we must content our- 

selves with saying that nowhere did Cyril intentionally deviate 

to the right hand, or to the left, from the line of thought followed 

by the Greek Church and its great Fathers in their doctrine 

of redemption. He was a Monophysite in so far as he taught 

that the Logos after the Incarnation continues to have as before 

one nature only ; but as the opponent of ApoUinaris he did not 

wish to mix the human nature with the divine in Christ. ^ The 

assertion of a perfect humanity, unmingled natures, must be 

allowed to stand, for it is really impossible to put in an intel- 

* Cyril connected the Christological dogma in the form in which he put it, with, 
the Lord's Supper and also with baptism. 

2 Similarly also Loofs op. cit., p. 48 f. As Loofs rightly remarks, the distinc- 
tion between the natures which Cyril wished to have made was nevertheless not 
one solely in thought, but I cannot find any word which expresses what he wanted. 
It is obvious that as regards the docetic and ApoUinarian ideas (apparent-humanity,. 
KpSta-tQy ff^yx^^ti* rpoxvi\ which were current and which were still widely spread 
at the time, Cyril's influence was of a wholesome kind. It is wonderful how firm 
he was here. Perhaps it is herein that his greatest significance lies. And yet the 
best of what he had he had got from ApoUinaris. Moreover, before Cyril, Didy- 
mus in Alexandria had already put together and used the words irpiiFrn^^ 
affvyx^ru^ in his formula for the Incarnation; see Vol. III., p. 299. They were- 
therefore not a monopoly of the Antiochians. 
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ligible form any part of these speculations which treat of sub- 
stances as if they had no connection whatever with a living 
person. It is really not any more difficult to put up with the 
contradiction here than it is to tolerate the whole method of t| 

looking at the question. Both constitute the great mystery of 
the faith. Monophysitism, which limits itself to the statement 
that in Christ out of two perfect natures, divinity and humanity, 
one composite or incarnate divine nature has come into existence, 
and which will have nothing to do with the idea of a free will * 
in Christ, is dogmatically consistent. It has indeed no longer 
the logical satisfying clearness of the ApoUinarian thesis; it 
involves an additional mystery, or a logical contradiction, still 
in return for this it definitely put into words the by no means 
unimportant element of "perfect humanity". But this Mono- 
physitism, when distinctly formulated as evucrtg Cj^va-ijcri, certainly 
made it plain to the Greeks themselves that it was no longer 
possible to reconcile the Christ of faith with the picture of 
Christ given in the Gospels ; for the idea of the physical unity 
of the two natures and of the interchange of properties, which 
Cyril had worked out in a strict fashion, swallowed up what of 
the human remained in Him. Arrived at this point three possible 
courses were open. It was necessary either to revise the doctrine 
of redemption and perfection which had the above-mentioned 
statement as its logical result — a thing which was not to be thought 
of, — or else theologians would have to make up their minds 
still further to adapt the picture of the historical Christ to the 

1 Like ApoUinaris, Cyril also regarded with the deepest abhorrence the thought that 
Christ possessed a free will. Everything seemed to them to be made uncertain if 
Christ was not ^rpsTTOc. We can quite understand this feeling 5 for all belief in 
Christ as Redeemer is, to say the least of it, indifferent to the idea that Christ 
might have done other than He did. But that age was in the direst dilemma; 
for "freedom" was at that time the only formula for the "personality" of the 
creature, and yet it at the same time necessarily involved the capability of sin. In 
this dilemma the true believers resolved to deny freedom to Christ. With these 
accordingly the ApoUinarians who had been 'excluded from the Church were able 
once more to unite. "All with the exception of afew," writesTheodoretH. E. V. 3, 
cf. V. 37, "came over to the Church and again took part in Church fellowship; 
they had not, however, all the same, got rid of their earlier disease, but still infected 
many with it who before had been sound. From this root there sprang up in 
the Church the doctrine of the fitec rijQ a-ccpKOQ xcu tjJc QsdTijTOQ ^6a-t^^ which attri- 
butes suffering to the Godhead too of the only begotten." 
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dogmatic idea, i.e., to destroy it altogether, which was logical 
Monophysitism, or finally, it would be necessary to discover a 
word, or a formula, which would mark off the dogma of faith 
from ApoUinarianism with still greater sharpness than had been 
done by the catchword "perfect humanity'*. It was therefore 
necessary to intensify the contradictions still further, so that it 
was no longer only the concrete union of the natures which 
appeared as the secret, but the conception of the union itself al- 
ready involved a contradictio in adjecto and became a mystery. 
If it could be maintained that the natures had become united 
without being united, then on the outside everything seemed 
to be as it should be, and ApoUinaris was as certainly beaten 
as Paul of Samosata — and this was maintained. But certainly 
no pupil of Athanasius or Cyril hit on a notion such as this, 
which paralysed the force of the thought: >^iyo<; (rxpKaieli;. A 
danger lurked here which had finally a momentous result. The 
expression of the faith which was constantly being burdened 
with fresh contradictions so that no legitimate element might be 
wanting to it, had to forfeit its strength.^ Its place was finally 
taken by a complicated formula which it was no longer possible 
to make one's own through feeling, the mystery of conceptions 
put in the form of concrete ideas. If theologians might no longer 
teach as ApoUinaris taught and in fact no longer quite in the 
way in which Cyril taught, they saw themselves under the 
necessity of using a complicated formula. But to begin with it 
seemed as if Cyril had carried his point. ^ 

The controversy broke out in Constantinople and was through- 
out carried on with ambitious designs and for the purposes of 
ecclesiastical policy. In the person of Nestorius an ascetic 
Antiochian was again raised to the dignity of Bishop of Con- 
stantinople (428). The bishop of the capital just because he was 

1 Thomasius in his description of the Christology of Cyril sees only difficulties, 
but no contradictions. Nor has he fully understood the relation between ApoUi- 
naris and Cyril. 

2 Cyril never sought subsequently to tone down in appearance the paradox of 
the mystery of the Incarnation by means of logical distinctions. In this connection 
it is important to note that he allows that Nestorius wishes a livua-i^ ruv Tcpoa-atvuv 
(Ep. ad C P. Mansi IV., p. 1005), but that he himself rejects such a union be- 
cause the important thing is the union of the natures. 
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the bishop was an object of jealousy to the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and as an Antiochian he was doubly so. A conceited preacher and 
one who plumed himself on being an enemy of heretics, but 
not a man with any meanness about him, Nestorius, who was 
supported by his presbyter Anastasius, gave offence in the capital 
by using the catchwords of the Antiochian dogmatic and by 
the contest he engaged in against the description of Mary as 
isorojcoi;. With great frankness Nestorius described the statements 
regarding the God who was wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
fastened to the Cross, as heathen fables. His Christology* was 
that of Theodore ; it cannot be said that he developed it further ; 
on the contrary, one can see the influence of Chrysostom. Nesto- 
rius seems scarcely to have mentioned the human development 
of Jesus, and he seems to have laid greater emphasis on the 
idea of the union than Theodore ("one Christ*'), if also only 
in the form of the (rvvxCpsix and 7rpO(r)cvv^<Tig ; but he was, above 
all, concerned in getting rid of "the corruption of Arius and Apol- 
linaris.** Cyril took advantage of the excitement in the Capital, 
which would perhaps have quieted down spite of some unruly 
priests and monks, in order to stir up the Egyptian monks, the 
Egyptian clergy in Constantinople, and the imperial ladies. The 
result was an angry correspondence with Nestorius, who was, 
moreover, protected by the Emperor. Cyril wrote in a more 
dignified way than his rival, but the hierarchs since the days 
of Cyprian had always known better how to take up an outwardly 
dignified attitude than their opponents. The narrow-minded 
patriarch of the capital was characterised by a simple pride.' 
He expressed himself in an inconsiderate and imprudent way 

* Some of his writings in Mansi IV., V., see also VI., VII., IX. On the beginning 
of the controversy Socrat. H. E. VII. 29 sq. cf. the letters of Coelestin and Vincent. 
Common. 17 sq. The sermons of Nestorius, above all, deserve attention. The 
history is in Hefele, op. cit. II. 2, pp. 141 — 288, who is indeed wholly biassed. 
See Walch, Ketzergesch., Vol. V. ; Largent, S. Cyrille et le concile d'^ph^se (Rev. 
des quest, hist., 1872, July). Older accounts by Tillemont and Gibbon. 

2 Luther ("Von den Cone. u. K K. ", Vol. 25, pp. 304 ff., 307), falling back 
on Socrates, has rehabilitated Nestorius: "One can see from this that Nestorius, 
though a proud and foolish bishop, is in earnest about Christ ; but in his folly he 
does not know what he is saying and how he is saying it, like one who was not 
able to speak properly of such things and yet wished to speak as if he knew all 
about it. 
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in his letters, and his conduct in his diocese was no less in- 
considerate and imprudent, for there he went on with the work 
of deposition and attacked ** Apollinarianism '* as if it had been 
a red rag. 

The formulae employed by the two opponents were no longer 
very different. Everything depended on how they were accent- 
uated. Both spoke of two natures and one Christ, and the one 
wished as little to be an Apollinarian as the other did to be a 
"blasphemous"* Samosatene. Cyril did not deny that the God- 
head was incapable of suffering, and Nestorius was prepared to 
use even the formula dsorojcot; with a qualification. ' But in reality 
they were undoubtedly separated from each other by a deep gulf 
represented in the former case by the hcojig (pva-ijcyj, (the physical 
union,) and in the Utter by the hcocrtg kxtx (rvvxcpetxv, (the union 
by combination,) and they can scarcely be blamed if they indulged 
in specious arguments; for both views were intelligible only 
when one went behind the formulae, and in the case of many 
if not actually in that of the leaders, ideas which went a great 
deal further were as a matter of fact concealed behind the 
formulae.* Nestorius addressed himself to the Roman bishop 
Coelestin as a colleague of co-ordinate rank, Cyril did the same 
soon after as an informant moved by a sense of duty, and 
therewith the controversy came to have a universal importance. 
But owing to the interference of the Roman bishop on behalf 
of Cyril it also took a wholly unexpected turn ; for there is not 

^ So Nestorius himself in the third letter to Coelestin. 

' This was the case from the first; see already the first letter to Coelestin. In 
the third letter he proposed to the Pope that the latter should see that neither 
6fOT6KOS nor avdpwordKog was used, but xP^^'^^'^'^^i 5 " This controversy about 
words," he adds moreover, '' will not in my opinion occasion any difficult enquiry 
at the Council nor will it interfere with the doctrine of the divinity of Christ." 

• • In this contest Nestorius directs his attack against Photinianism, as representing 
the idea that the Word had first originated with the Virgin, against Apollinarianism, 
against the idea that the flesh of Christ was no longer flesh after the Resurrection, 
and therefore against the, " deificatio " of the flesh, and against the mingling of 
the natures (first letter to Coelestin). As a matter of fact nothing of all this applied 
to Cyril. The latter fought against Nestorius as if it were a matter of combating 
Paul of Samosata, and in this Coelestin made common cause with him (see his 
first letter to the Church of Constantinople c. 3). The real difference was: Did 
God become man or did He not? 
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perhaps in the history of dogma a second fact of equal import- 
ance which so thoroughly deserves to be pronounced a scandal 
nor one which at the same is so little to the credit of its author, 
as the interference of the Pope on behalf of Cyril. 

He had indeed sufficient reason for doing this. Since the 
time of Athanasius and Julius, and in fact from the days even 
of Demetrius and Fabian, it had always been the traditional 
dogmatic policy of the Roman Chair to support the Alexandrian 
Patriarch, as conversely the latter in his struggle against the 
ambitious patriarch of New Rome necessarily looked for his 
natural ally in old Rome.' Further Nestorius had shewn him- 
self unwilling to excommunicate right off the Pelagians who 
had been condemned by the Pope and who had fled to Con- 
stantinople. Finally, he had not in his writing generally given 
token of the submission which the Apostolic Chair already 
demanded. But what does that signify in face of the fact that 
Coelestin in interfering on behalf of Cyril disowned his western 
view and in the most frivolous fashion condemned Nestorius 
without having considered his teaching. That he did both things 
may be easily shewn. In his letter to the Pope Nestorius laid 
before the latter the formula " utraque ns^tura quae per conjunc- 
tionem summam et inconfusam in una persona unigeniti adoratur " ' 
("the two natures which, perfectly joined together and without 
confusion, are adored in the one person of the only-begotten "). 
This was substantially the Western formula, and Coelestin him- 
self held no other view. ' He did not, however, trouble himself 

1 The solidarity between Rome and Alexandria is emphasised also in the letters 
of Coelestin to Cyril (I. i), to John of Antioch (c. 2) and to Nestorius (c. 11). 

2 Ep. II. Nest, ad Coelest. (Mansi IV., p. 1024.) 

3 It was substantially the Western formula: see on this above, p. 145, and 
Renter, Ztschr. fiir K.-G. VI., p. 156 if. Augustine, Coelestin's authority, had 
taught the doctrine of una persona and two natures, or still more frequently the 
"duae substantise" which corresponds more closely with the Western conception; 
he had further used ^'deus (ex patre) et homo (ex matre), or "verbum et homo" 
or "deus-homo." He had rejected every view which taught the changeableness 
of God, and explained that the "forma dei" remained together with the "forma 
servi" after the '^assumptio camis". He had not himself questioned the relative 
correctness of the idea of the indwelling of the Godhead in Christ after the 
fashion of the indwelling of the Godhead in believers, ;.^., as in a temple, if he 
also clung to the view that the Word became flesh. It is undoubted that accord- 
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about the formula, put his own Christology on one side and 
declared in favour of Cyril, while he made everything depend 
on the one point " isoroKog ** in order at least to produce an 
appearance of difference, although this was just the very point 
regarding which Nestorius was prepared to make concessions, 

ing to Augustine, "Christ is the collective person comprising a duality" in con- 
nection with which we have to distinguish between what relates to the forma dei 
and the forma servi. It is only with certain qualifications that the formula "God 
was crucified" is to be employed, the perfectly correct statement is only "Christus- 
crucifixus est in forma servi." The passages in which Augustine speaks of "caro 
dei", "natus ex femina deus" etc., are extremely rare, and for him these formulae^ 
have in my opinion no real importance; for the reconciling work of Christ belongs- 
according to Augustine to his humanity; see above'. Here he is therefore in agree- 
ment with the Antiochians. (The fact that in one passage Augustine, like TertuUian,. 
speaks of "mingling", is of no importance). We meet with the same thing in 
Ambrose (de incam. Sacram.) and again in Vincentius and Leo I. They all go 
back together to TertuUian (see above). Ambrose like Augustine speaks of t\s'o- 
substances (natures) and he is "still more zealously intent than the latter in pre- 
serving the two in their integrity": "Servemus distinctionem divinitatis et carnis." 
ApoUinaris has no more violent opponent than Ambrose. According to him the 
Johannine "becoming flesh" first gets its true meaning through " He dwelt among 
us." When we speak of the death and passion of Christ we ought to add " secun- 
dum camem". And naturally in this connection emphasis is also laid on the 
"unus et idem", but the co-existence of the formae dei et servi is maintained. 
And here, as in Augustine, we meet with the formula that the Logos assumed a 
man. In fact Ambrose, the keenest opponent of ApoUinaris, turned against the 
uvrtfjtsrda-Tceo'tQ r&v bvof^arwv as against a dangerous, ApoUinarian mode of speech, 
and went so far in regard to the distinction of the natures as even to hazard 
(c. 2, § 13) the bold statement: "Fieri non protest, ut, per quem sunt omnia, sit 
unus ex nobis." (More detailed information in Forster, Ambrosius, p. 128 f., 136 f.> 
The remaining evidence, moreover, which we possess in the shape of Papal letters- 
etc., proves that the Westerns since the time of TertuUian and Novatian — in the 
latter also we find the " utraque substantia " (not " natura ") and the " sociatus homo 
et deus " — possessed a christological formula on which they were all agreed, based 
on their creed, and to which they had strictly adhered, (see the admirable remarks, 
of Renter op. cit. p. 191 f.). TAts form was closely akin to that of the Antiochi- 
ans^ although it rested on a different basis. The Antiochians, without being in- 
fluenced by the West, had reached quite independently the formula "two natures^ 
one person." Not only the "mild" Antiochians (Loofs op. cit., p. 49 f.)? but 
Theodore also (see above) and Nestorius had employed it. We must certainly 
admit that there is a radical difference, the Antiochian formula would strictly have run 
thus : The two natures, which are two hypostases, constitute together one prosopon 
or person who is to be adored, «>., in the view of the Antiochians nature and 
hypostasis coincided and the undivided subject possessed its unity only in the 
union, the name, in the position of authority and in adoration. On the other 
hand we should have to paraphrase the Western form of the doctrine which was 
outlined by TertuUian, developed by Ambrose and handed on to the theologians 
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The Pope had determined to put down Nestorius. A Roman 
Synod (430) demanded of him immediate recantation on pain 
of excommunication. As if by way of insult Cyril was ^chai^ed 
by the Pope himself with the duty of carrying the sentence 
out. Nestorius himself, whose Church was revolutionised, now 

of subsequent times, thus: Jesus Christ as one and the same possesses two sub* 
stances (properties) or two co-existent forms (status, forma). The difference is ob- 
vious at the first glance. The former formula is of a speculative kind and from 
general conceptions constructs a personal being, the latter on the contrary assigns 
"the state of life" to a person, it is, so to speak (see above), of a legal or politi- 
cal kind. The two formulae are thus quite disparate (the Antiochian and Alexan- 
drian are on the contrary formally similar) and therefore it is very possible that 
the Western form Id fine, considered from the religious point of view, contains a 
side which is more akin to the Alexandrian than to the Antiochian form. But in 
the formulse Nestorius was in agreement with Coelestin, and it cannot be proved 
that the Pope was able to look behind the formulae (see the ^ simplicior " in Mansi V., 
p. 702). In fact the opposite can be proved. In all his numerous letters he took 
good care in connection with this affair not to state his own Christological view. 
If anything escapes him it does not remind us at all of Cyril's views, see, e^.y 
the letter to the Church of Constantinople (Mansi IV., p. 1044) : " Nestorius denies 
that the Logos assumed a man for our sakes." He fastens solely on the Uor6M^ 
to which objection had been taken by Nestorius and he adduces a sort of argument 
in proof of its antiquity taken from a poem of Ambrose. Beyond this nothing 
else occurs in his letters to shew what was really to blame in the Christology of 
Nestorius. In place of this he from the very start loads him with abuse, with 
threats from the Bible and with imprecationsof a wholly general character, denounces 
him to his Church as a heretic and writes him a letter (Mansi IV., p. 1026 sq.), 
which in its unfairness and bare-faced audacity is one of the vilest compositions we 
have of the fourth and fifth centuries. In his instructions to his legates too and in 
his letter to the Council, he carefully guarded against using any Christological formula 
at all, and he knew very well why. As Nestorius had expressed himself, particularly 
towards the end, his Christology came so near to that of Augustine that Coelestin at all 
events was not able to distinguish the one from the other. Coelestin's main concern^ 
however, was by no means with the Christology, but rather with the person of Nestorius 
because the latter had not treated the Pelagians ad nutum papce. He accordingly, 
instructed his legates simply to take Cyril's side, and in his letter to the Council 
contented himself with an exhortation to the members to preserve the old faith without 
saying what the old faith was. There is, however, not the slightest ground for the assump- 
tion that Augustine's affair with the Galilean monk and presbyter Leporius (about 
426, Mansi IV., pp. 518, 519 sq.) probably had an influence upon Coelestin. This 
controversy, which was quickly settled, undoubtedly shews that on the basis of the 
formulae of TertuUian and Novatian, discussions regarding the mystery of the person 
of ' Christ had been started in the West too, which led to considerable division of 
opinioi), and that in opposition to this the Westerns held firmly to their ^' unus et 
idem" which, however, was something different from the Antiochian %v Tp6a-M7ro\f 
(Leporius would have nothing to do with the idea of a deus natus et passus; Augustine 
and Aurelius of Carthage forced him to recant: the Confession of Leporius is in 
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urged the Emperor to call a General Council, and in addition 
to this collected a number of accusations against Cyril for the 
way in which he had discharged the duties of his office. To the 
twelve anathemas which an Alexandrian Council under the 
presidency of Cyril had served on him, and which embodied 
the teaching of Cyril in sharply cut phrases {deoroKoq ysyhvy^Ks 

(TXpKlKUg (TXpKX ysyOVOTX TOV BK ^SOV XoyOV €VCO<rig JCXS* V7r6(TTX(TlV — 

%yoo(riq Cpva'tKii'-a'ap^ rov jcvpiov ^aoTOiogy — the mother of God bore 
flesh born after the manner of flesh, the Logos of God — hypostatic 
union — natural union — the life-giving flesh of the Lord) he replied 
by twelve counter-anathemas. ^ This sealed the breach. The 
Emperor, displeased with Cyril, summoned a Council to meet 
at Ephesus at Whitsuntide 431. Cyril who appeared with some 
50 bishops, here shewed how an Emperor, such as Theodosius 
was, ought to be treated. Without waiting for the arrival of 
the Syrians under John of Antioch, the cautious friend (?) of 
Nestorius, " the Egyptian party supported by the bishop of 
Ephesus, Memnon, on its own authority and spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Imperial commissioner, constituted itself the Council, 
treated Nestorius who naturally did not appear at this meeting, 
but waited in the city for the Syrians, as an accused person, 
approved of all Cyril's declarations as being in harmony with 

Hahn, Symbole 2, § 138). But in the affair with Nestorius Coelestin nowhere referred 

to the heresy of Leporius and to his recantation. The commonitorium of Vincen- 

tius best shews how little disposed those in the West were to have their own 

Christological form of doctrine interfered with by the East or by the recognised 

Council of Ephesus. In this book, written soon after 431, the Creed of Ephesus is 

highly praised and Nestorius is abused, but at the same time the Christologfical j 

formula of TertuUian and no other is used, and what is said exhibits complete un- j 

certainty regarding the teaching of Nestorius. 

1 Mansi IV., pp. 1081 sq., 1099 sq., Hahn, § 142, 143. In the third thesis of 
Nestorius the permanence of the difference of the two natures also after the Incar- 
nation is strongly emphasised. The fifth thesis runs thus : " Si quis post assump- 
tionem hominis naturaliter dei filium unum esse audet dicere, anathema sit." It 
is the most questionable one. 

2 John of Antioch was perhaps also one of the false friends of Nestorius. The 
matter is still not quite clear — spite of the Coptic sources which are now at our 
command. Probably John came so late intentionally, in order to be able^to turn 
the scale ; from the first his attitude towards Nestorius had been an equivocal one. 
We may indeed assume that he wished to get rid both of Nestorius and of Cyril 
in order to secure for himself the supreme influence over the Church. 
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Holy Scripture and the Nicene Creed, pronounced the deposition 
of Nestorius and declared him to have forfeited priestly fellow- 
ship. In opposition to this petty assembly, which did not set up any 
new creed, but which on the contrary took up the position that 
the sole question had reference to the Nicene Creed which was 
in danger, Nestorius and his friends, as soon as the Syrians 
arrived, held the legal Council under the presidency of the 
Imperial Commissioner and pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Cyril and Memnon. It was only now that the Papal legates 
arrived in Ephesus and they at once took the side of Cyril. ^ 
In accordance with their instructions they reopened the case 
pro forma, in order to exalt the authority of the Apostolic 
Chair. Cyril's party complied with this, and the Legates then 
agreed to everything which had been done, after all the docu- 
ments had been once more read over.* With the cry, "the whole 
Council thanks the new Paul Coelestin, the new Paul Cyril, 
Coelestin the guardian of the faith, Coelestin who concurs with 
the Council : One Coelestin, one Cyril, one faith of the Council, 
one faith of the whole world,'*' this assembly closed, which sought 
to maintain the ancient Nicene faith and did maintain it, at 
which, however, there was no discussion, but at which unanim- 
ity was reached solely on the basis of a selection of authorities. * 

1 Otherwise the Westerns were not present at all. 

2 Besides Ccelestin's letter to the Council a similar one from the Carthaginian 
Archbishop Capreolus who excused the absence of the Africans was read again. 
This letter too is instructive because the bishop does not go beyond counselling 
that no change should be made on the ancient faith. He expresses no opinion 
on the question in dispute, (Mansi IV., p. 1207 sq.). 

3 Mansi 1. c. p. 1287. At the close the Council did the Pope the further favour 
of condemning the Pelagians. Thus both parties were quits. Coelestin condemned 
Nestorius without knowing what his teaching was and thereby disparaged his own 
doctrine, and the followers of Cyril condemned the Pelagians without thoroughly 
examining their theses and condemned themselves in condemning them. We may 
put it thus and yet not mistake the peculiar solidarity which existed between the 
Antiochians and the Pelagians ; for the Ephesian judges knew nothing of this. 
It was Cassian who first drew attention to it (libr. VII., de incam. Chr.). 

"* See the Acts in Mansi; Vicentius too in the so-called Second Commonitorium 
describes the procedure; they interrogated antiquity. "Peter of Alex., Athanasius, 
Theophilus of Alex., the three Cappadocians, Felix and Julius of Rome were quoted 
at Ephesus as teachers, counciUors, witnesses and judges (what, however, waft 
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The following will be found in the historical accounts. 1\^ 
Emperor, instead of standing up for the right, allowed himself^ 
to be overawed. At first it is true the resolutions of Cyril's i^ 
Council were annulled, but thereafter the controversy was to be \ 
settled in true Byzantine fashion by the removal of the leaders. 
The Emperor gave the force of law both to the deposition of 
Cyril and Memnon and to that of Nestorius. The Alexandrians^ \ 
however, were united and followed one master, but this was not 
the case with the opposite party. Nestorius who was violent but 
not tenacious, resigned ; soon, however, his isolation was to change ^ 

to imprisonment. In the eyes of the Emperor the doctrine which ^ 

he represented was by no means condemned ; but Cyril succeeded 
in getting permission to resume possession of his bishopric, and 
by means of intrigue and bribery his party continued more and 
more to gain ground at the Court and the capital. Still he could not 
reckon on a victory as regards the dogmatic question; he had , 

to be content with knowing that a man who was acceptable to | 
him occupied the chair of Constantinople. The Emperor sought 
to bring about a union, and the friends of Nestorius became 
disunited. One section under the leadership of John of Antioch 
was prepared to come to terms, and to this party Theodoret, ' 
the most distinguished Antiochian scholar, also belonged, though 
undoubtedly with a certain reserve. Another section actively 
resisted. Cyril's behaviour in the year 432 — 433 is little to his 
credit. To him it was of more importance to get the condemna- 
tion of his mortal enemy, Nestorius, carried through in the 
Church, than to preserve his dogmatic system pure. Thus he 
subscribed the creed submitted by the moderate Antiochians, 
without, however, retracting his earlier opinions, and in return 
for this got some of the heads of the opposite party, above all, 
John of Ephesus, to abandon Nestorius. Cyril could save his 
consistency by interpreting this Antiochian creed in accordance 
with his Christology; the friends of Nestorius were not able to 

quoted from them originated with Apollinaris !), and also Cyprian and Augustine.*' , 

According to Vincentius these constituted "the hallowed decalogue". But in ; 

addition to these the opinions of others were also adduced. 

1 He was now the spiritual leader of the Antiochians. He fought untiringly 
for the view that God was incapable of suffering. 
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H^scape the disgrace which they had brought upon themselves 
' by their treachery towards their ill-used friend. But in a question 
which was for him a matter of faith Cyril had agreed to a com- 
promise, in proof of the fact that all hierarchs are open to convic- 
tion when they are in danger of losing power and influence. * He 
could, moreover, reckon on the victory of his opponents being 
a Pyrrhic victory. His own reputation and that of his dogmatic 
system went on increasing; thousands of monks were busy 
spreading it, and Cyril himself was constantly working at the 

' Court and in Rome. The condemnation of Nestorius was followed 

by the most disgraceful treatment of the unfortunate bishop. In 
consequence of the confusion which arose because he was 
condemned while his teaching was tolerated by others, the 

i whole party was weakened ; the strict Nestorians separated from 

the others," and since Cyril had not been under the necessity 

1 The Creed of Union is in Mansi V., pp. 781, 291, 303. (Hahn § 99). It was 
composed as early as the year 431, probably by Theodoret, and was sent from 
Ephesus to be submitted to the Emperor, Cyril subscribed it in the year 433. 
The Creed is a dogmatic work of art in which the Antiochians, however, could 

T without much difficulty recognise their views, but not so Cyril. The second, and 

really important half runs thus: $uo ykp (fivaeuv livoDo-t^ yeyow $ib ^iva XpivrSv^ 
'hot ui6v, %vx Kvptov SfjtoP^oyoVfjLSV. Kecrit rotvriiv rijv rUJi xcrvyx^'^ov ivuasuQ 'iv^oietv 
Df40^,oyoCfJi,ev rijv iyiuv TrxpUvov &gor6KOv, [Nestorius had already admitted this, 
and he might in fact have subscribed this creed without any scruples of con- 
science] hk TO rov @sbv ?i6yov cetpKW^vivott kou evav^pawija-aUy -kou s% etvriii r^i 
o'vAAif^'Sw^ iv&ffeu ixvTt^ rov 1% avrvt^ Aij^&evTCC vx6v. Tkq ^i evceyys?^iKxq koci 
aToo-roP^iK^Q Tspt roV Kvptov' (pttvac^ 'io'fJLSv rovi; 6so?<6yov^ Hv^pxq rati f^^v KOtvoiFot- 
vvvreeQy diQ e^* ivb^ Trpoa-aTToVt r^Q $i $(petpoCvrec^ wq eTTf $vo ^va-guv (Cyril admitted 
that!) Koet r^Q filv dsoTpSTrelQ xark rijv Qsdrtfra roV Xpta-roV, rki $^ rotTgivotQ 
xoerx TJfv uv$pu7r6riiroc uhrov 'jrxpat$t$6vrxQ. This formula of union which reflects 
no discredit on the Antiochians, especially as they, like the Arians and Semi-Arians 
before them, had a theological rather than a religious interest in the problem, is 
markedly different from the later Chalcedonian formula. It does not abandon an 
I intelligible position as that was understood by the Antiochians. Cyril had to 

I content himself with the words 'ivua-tQ and dsoroKOQ and had to put up with the 

absence of a-vv^^eta. He naturally clung firmly to the fzta'^va-tQ ffevxptwiiivvi^ 
declaring that the creed of union merely excluded the misinterpretations of the 
doctrine he had hitherto taught, misinterpretations which he had himself always 
disavowed; in fact he went so far as to assert that the Antiochians too understood the 
difference of the natures after the incarnation as being purely a distinction in thought. 

2 This was a slow process which began with the emigration to Edessa and was 
concluded only at the end of the fifth century with the formation of a strictly 
exclusive Nestorian ChurcK It maintained itself in the extreme East of Christen- 
dom, in East Syria and Persia, and soon took on a national colouring; on the 
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of retracting anything, he was able to direct his en 
getting the decrees of his assembly accepted a 
ecumenical decrees, under cover of the union-c 
actually succeed in a few years in getting this dc 
in the West they had ranked as such from the fi 
tion continued to be perplexed and became ir 
disingenuous. 

§ 2. The Eutyckian Controversy. 

Cyril died in the year 444 ; there were in his o 
who so far as he was concerned had never for 
union of 433 which had led Cyril to agree to 
"Swa (piifffj?".' His successor was Dioscurus who 
the testimony of his own adherents, though not in 
of his predecessor, was also not 'jnlike him. Th 
bishops from Athanasius to Dioscurus have somethi 
They strove to make themselves the masters of 
leaders of the Church of the East. ° Their re; 
power of the State was not less strong than thei 

strongly marked actional consciousiiess of the Nestorians ia ( 
Horst, Elias von Nisibis, p. iiz fF. The Emperor Zeno put an 
ence in thr Empire in 4S9. All the successors of Theodosius E 
How the latter came to have such a ferocious hatred of Nesto 
once protected has not, however, beea yet explained. The En 
that all the writings of Nestorlus were to be burned and that 
to be called "Simoaisls". The result was that the writiog 
Theodore were all the more eagerly circulated in the East i 
other languages. Edessa in particular did a great deal in the 
Greeh-Antiochian literature put into Syriao (Persian, AnaeniaD) 
a free and antique character has been preserved in the Nestoria 
dean Church; Assemani, Bibl. Orient. III., 2; Silbemagl, K 
p. Z03 If. ; Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 226 ff. For the history of 
sense of the word, the Nestorians are no longer of an; importa 

1 See Isidor Pelus. epp. I., Nos. 323, 334; Acacius of Meli 
in Mansi V., p. 86o (998 sq.). Cyril himself (ep. ad Eulog. Mig 
says that people are now speaking reproachfully of him: iiit 

Ehrhard, op. cit., p. 4a f. 

» See, above all, the Church History of Socrates, who thoi 
this aspintiDa of theirs. 
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parvenu, the bishop of New Rome, whose aspirations after power 
they wished to put a stop to. We can only compare them with 
the great Popes, and the comparison is so far a just one in- 
asmuch as they aimed at making Egypt a sort of independent 
ecclesiastical State. Each bishop in the series from Athanasius 
to Dioscurus came nearer accomplishing this design. * In follow- 
ing out this policy they relied upon three powerful forces, on 
Greek piety and monasticism, on the masses of the lower classes^ 
and on the Roman Bishop who had an equal interest in keeping 
down the bishop of Constantinople, and in making head against 
the State. In the respect first mentioned, Theophilus' change of 
front is specially characteristic. He abandoned science, i,e,y 
Origenism, as soon as he perceived that a stronger force was 
present in the Church, — namely, the orthodoxy of the monks 
and of the religious communities. From that time onwards the 
Alexandrian bishop stood at the head of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tionalism; he decisively rejected Greek science. But in doing 
this he surrendered what was an important element in the 
influence he could exercise on the rest of the churches, and 
the loss of this was a momentous one. He became a national 
Coptic bishop. This brings us to the second point. Like all, 

^ Of aU the great bishops of the Empire the Roman and Alexandrian bishops 
alone possessed a traditional policy which was strictly adhered to, and acted in 
accordance with it. They accordingly really became forces in history. The Chair 
of Antioch never had a policy; in the conflicts with the Arians it became a mere 
puppet after the Church already sixty years before this had had to come to its 
assistance, and it possessed no fixed traditions. The position taken up in the 
Nestorian controversy by the feeble and unreliable John is typical of the bishops 
of Antioch (see his letter to Sixtus of Rome). It is customary to complain of the 
hierarchial imperiousness of Athanasius, of the violent actions of Theophilus, Cyril,, 
and Dioscurus, and of the unfeeling policy of the Roman bishops, and to contrast 
them with the Bishops of Antioch. But people do not reflect that when forces 
manifest themselves they have to adapt themselves to the material upon which they 
are to work, and quite as little do they try to imagine what appearance the history 
of the Church would have presented without the '^ violences " of the Roman and 
Alexandrian bishops. Those who at the present day complain, together with their 
dogmatic system, would not at all events have been here at all if these tyrannical 
and unfeeling princes of the Church had not existed, and the tame dogmatic of 
the present time would never have made its appearance apart from the fanatical 
dogmatic of those despots. It may be incidentally remarked that we ought hardly 
to conclude from Mansi VI., p. 1008, that Dioscurus wished to restore Origen^s 
reputation. 
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despots, the great Alexandrian bishops sought the support of 
the masses. They were demagogues. They flattered the people 
and sought to please them, while they hampered and crushed 
the aristocracy composed of the bishops, the scholars and the 
upper classes. 

Athanasius had already begun this policy, in fact he was not 
in all probability the first to follow it. Each of his successors 
went a step further on these lines. But the Copts were not the 
Romans ; the master of the eternal city could always think of 
ruling the world. A Coptic despot, however, who had rejected 
all that belonged to the Greek world, could only dream of 
world-empire.* Cyril had the Egyptian clergy and people com- 
pletely under his power; but the less wise Dioscurus by his 
\inconcealed despotism created an aristocratic reaction in the 
country. In him we see the downfall and overthrow of the 
policy of the Alexandrian chair. Had he been a man like Leo I., 
Christianity might perhaps have got a second Rome in Alexan- 
dria. ^ But there was no room in the world for two such chairs. 
The traditional policy of common action which had for so long 
united Rome and Alexandria, was bound to reach a point at 
which it turned into bitter enmity. The Byzantine patriarch 
accordingly turned this enmity to account. It is indeed possible 
to trace back the whole difference between the Roman and the 
Alexandrian bishop to the brusque and imprudent conduct of 
Dioscvrus, or, with a still greater show of justice, to Leo's love 
of power ; ' but this would be to take a narrow view of the 

^ Hellenism in the East received its death-blow owing to the downfall of the 
Alexandrian bishop in the year 451; with Theophilus the process of estrangement 
between the Church and Hellenism had undoubtedly already begun. 

2 The unique position of the Alexandrian Chair till 450 and its policy, have 
up till now not had justice done them in our histories. The bishop of Alexandria 
ranked as the second in Christendom (see above, at the Council of 381) and 
corresponding to this position was a certain right which is indeed difficult to define — 
of oversight, or better, the exercise of an oversight over the churches of the East 
in the Fourth and Fifth centuries, which was being more and more widely 
recognised. The Alexandrian bishops attempted to develop the position which 
they thus occupied to a position of primacy. 

• Sixtus III., Coelestin's successor, as his letters prove, continued on the best of 
terms with Cyril and silently repulsed the attempt made by two Nestorian bishops, 
Eutherius and Helladius, to break up the union between Rome and Alexandria 
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matter. About the middle of the fifth century the Alexandrian 
bishop was on the point of becoming master of Egypt and at 
the same time master of the East. Rome would not have been 
Rome if she had looked calmly on at a result such as this, to 
which indeed she had herself contributed so long as she was 
concerned in defending herself against a more powerful enemy. 
It is here that we have the key to the proper understanding 
of the direction taken by Roman policy in the East, and it is 
owing to it that the history of dogma too has taken a wholly 
unexpected turn. For once that opposition had sprung up be- 
tween Rome and Alexandria it could not be but that the profound 
dogmatic difference between the two which Coelestin had dis- 
regarded in order to humble the Emperor and the Constantino- 
politan bishop, should find expression. But if Rome came off 
victorious, then the dogmatic development of the East was 
bound to enter a new, and what was essentially, a foreign 
channel. Conversely again, the permanent victory of the Second 
Council of Ephesus (449) would, owing to the weakness of the 
State, have been equivalent to the victory of Egypt in the 
Church and probably also in the Empire ; for Empire and Emperor 
had come to be entirely dependent on the Church which 
culminated in the Alexandrian chair and its monks. Pope and 
Emperor therefore made common cause; in the years 450 — 451 
they had a common enemy and realised the solidarity of their 
interests. But the political victory of Rome did not correspond 
with the victory of Leo in the dogmatic question over the East 
under the leadership of Alexandria. The Emperor went about 
the matter in an extremely clever way. While making use of 

(see the letter of the two amongst the letters of Sixtus). His epistle to John of 
Ephesus proves (ep. 6) that he had inherited his predecessor's hatred of Nestorius. 
On the other hand the sole letter of Leo I. to Dioscurus which we possess, and 
which was written soon after his Enthronement (445), surprises us by its tone which 
recalls the letters of Victor and Stephanus, and by its demands. Dioscurus could 
not have forgotten a letter such as this. Still it is not till the time of the Council 
of Ephesus that we have plain evidence of the dissension between the two bishops 
(see Leo's ep. 43 sq.). The way in which Dioscurus treated Leo's epistle and the 
legates secured for him the bitter enmity of the Pope. The question now was : Rome or 
Alexandria? Previous to this Leo himself, like his predecessors, had in Christology used 
a form of statement which was Cyrillian, or Tertullian-Augustinian. He says Serm. 
34. 4 : ^^ dei filius naturae camis immixtus*', and 23. i : ^^ natune alteri altera miscebatur." 

13 
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the Roman bishop in so far as he found him necessary in order 
to carry out his purpose, which was to deliver the Empire and 
the Church from the despotism of Alexandria based as it was 
on dogmatics, he at the same time deprived him of the power 
of extending in any way his influence in the East by raising 
his own court-patriarch to a position of equal rank and import- 
ance with the Pope. Simultaneously with the downfall of his 
Alexandrian colleague Leo I. had to direct his attention once 
more to his Constantinopolitan colleague, behind whom stood 
no less a person than the Emperor himself — the Byzantine idea 
of the state. He now promptly resumed the traditional policy of 
his chair and sought to form a connection with Proterius, the 
successor of Dioscurus. He, however, no longer found in Alexan- 
dria a powerful monarch, but only the shadow of such a ruler, 
the Melchitian bishop of a small party who soon fell a victim 
to the fanaticism of the Egyptians. But on the other hand the 
Emperor had dearly bought his victory over the hankering 
after independence on the part of the Church in the East, in 
the form in which it had been fostered by the monkish church 
of the Copts under the Alexandrian patriarchs. He plunged the 
East into a state of frightful confusion, and his policy, which 
was a clever one for the moment, resulted in being the direst 
calamity for the Eastern Empire, since it set free the centrifugal 
and national forces of the Eastern provinces. It was possible to 
overthrow the Egyptian ecclesiastical State, but this done, it 
was no longer possible permanently to retain Egypt. It was 
possible to deliver the Empire and Constantinople from the 
domination of a dogmatic which was hostile to the State, but 
it was not possible to force a foreign dogmatic on the people 
of the East. The Roman bishop, however, also soon saw that 
he was further from the attainment of his aim than ever, and 
the proud language employed by Leo's successors towards the 
Emperor and the East and which reminds us of the mediaeval 
Popes, is not so much a token of actual power as a proof of the 
breach and estrangement between East and West which had occur- 
red, and so of the actual powerlessness of Rome. The Emperor 
could no longer get at the Pope, but neither could the Pope 
get at the Emperor and the East ; he came to have no influence. 
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A section of the Easterns could come to terms with the dogmatic 
decree of Chalcedon — it is always possible to come to terms 
with dogmatic decrees — and while acknowledging its authority 
could nevertheless give expression to what was truly essential 
in the Faith of the East; but the twenty-eighth Canon of Chal- 
cedon, which had reference to the Roman bishop, was no 
'* noumenon ** which could be got over by scholastic refinement. 
Rome had the satisfaction of having dictated its Christological 
formula to the Byzantine State-Church, just as it had previously 
taken the biggest share in the work of getting the Trinitarian 
formula accepted, but this very Church now took up a position 
of extreme isolation relatively to Rome and the West. The 
Byzantine Patriarch, although his power was always more and 
more restricted within the domain in the East over which he 
ruled, was an invincible opponent; for he was simply the ex- 
ponent of all the peculiar powers still possessed at the time 
by the State of Constantine and Theodosius I. and by the Greek 
Church. 

This is the general outline of the circumstances we have to 
take into account in studying the history of the " Eutychian 
Controversy.** What happened here was, mutatis mutandis, 
repeated in the controversy about images in so far as the State 
in this struggle in the same way resisted the authority of the 
Church which sought to crush it. It was successful in both 
instances. The power which had opposed the State in Egyptian 
Monophysitism and set itself against it in the matter of the 
adoration of images, was one and the same. But the nature 
of the victory was different in the two cases. In the middle 
of the Fifth Century the State, unfortunately for itself, did not 
possess the power of putting up with the dogmatic teaching of 
its opponent while humiliating the opponent himself; or shall 
we say : it did not think of the power it had, and to its own 
loss lent an ear to the suggestions of a foreign power, namely, 
the Roman bishop. In the ninth century, however, it was able 
to let its opponent have its own way in the domain of dogma 
and worship — for the adoration of images was restored, — and 
yet to make it submit to its laws and attach it to its interests. 
A powerful ruler, who would have accepted the dogmatic decree 
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of the second Council of Ephesus but who would have been 
at the same time able to break the political power of Dioscurus 
and to compel the monks and Copts to submit — would per- 
haps — if it is permissible to make such a reflection — have been 
able to maintain the unity of the Empire of Constantius and 
to preserve for the Easteirn provinces the Graeco-Christian cul- 
ture. Of what incalculable importance this would have beent 
But it is useless to pursue a line of thought such as this. 

It follows from these considerations that the history of dogma 
has to be regarded almost exclusively in its connection with 
politics, not merely after the Council of Chalcedon, but already 
previous to this. The forces which from 444 onwards determined 
the great decisions and actions were throughout political. It 
was individuals only who really thought of the Faith when they 
spoke of the Faith; they brought about crises, but they na 
longer determined the course things were to take. Nor is it 
the case that what was dogmatically "the right thing'* gained 
acceptance here as if by a wonderful arrangement of things ; 
for if, as is reasonable to suppose, '*the right thing*' here can 
only be what is in harmony with Greek religious feeling, then 
it did not gain entire acceptance. And in pronouncing an 
opinion on this, whether we take our stand at a very much 
earlier or at a very much later period, it may certainly be 
maintained that the decision of Chalcedon was the happiest 
amongst those that were at all possible at the time ; but to see 
this can in no way alter the opinion that the Council of Chalce- 
don, which to distinguish it from the Robber Council ^ we might 
call the Robber and Traitor Council, betrayed the secret of 
Greek Faith. It is only with the forces of history that the 
historian is concerned; and so, from about 444 onwards, the 
political historian almost entirely takes the place of the historian 
of dogmas. If the latter is willing to keep strictly to his own 
domain but a small extent of ground is left to him, which,, 
since what does not change awakens no interest, gets smaller 
and smaller from century to century. 



1 Thomasius (Dogmengesch. I. 2, p. 367) also pronounces the Council of Chal- 
cedon " hardly less stormy " than that of the year 449. 
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If it be asked, what is the saddest and most momentous 
event in the history of dogma since the condemnation of Paul 
of Samosata, we must point to the union of the year 433. 
The shadow of this occurrence rests on the whole subsequent 
history of dogma. * It bore two sorts of evil fruit. In the first 
place it permanently prohibited Greek piety from establishing 
the formula which was alone appropriate to it: (/.ix <pv<riq isov 
?Jyov (r6(rxpxct)fz,iv}i— one incarnate nature of the divine Logos. 
(The relief which the Creed of Ephesus of 449 was supposed 
to bring, came too late.) In the second place it introduced 
such a stagnation into the dogmatic question that every one 
who attempted to state his Christological views ran the risk of 
being regarded as a heretic, while on the other hand people 
found it possible when they so desired, to give a favourable 
turn to every dogmatic utterance. It threw the East into 

1 The documentary material bearing on the Eutychian controversy has been for 
the most part printed in Mansi T. V. sq.; where also will be found the letters of 
Leo I. (cf. the edition of Ballerini) and those of Theodoret having reference to 
the subject. Historical accounts in Prosper, Liberatus, Facundus, in the hist eccl. 
of Zacharias of Mytilene hitherto published only in Syrian, in the breviculus 
hist. Eutych. (Sirmond's App. ad Cod. Theodos.), in Euagrius, Theophanes, and 
many later Greek and particularly Oriental chroniclers. To these have been added 
in recent times, apart from Zacharias (see Kriiger, Monophys. Streitigkeiten, 1884) 
first of all the hitherto unknown Appellations of Flavian and Eusebius of Dory- 
laum to Leo I. (see Guerrino Amelini, S. Leone magno e TOriente. Roma 1882, 
Grisar i. d. Ztschr. f. Kath. Theol. VII., 1883, p. 191 f., Mommsen, NeuesArchiv. 
XI. 2, 1886, p. 361 f.); second, the Acts of the Robber-Council according to a 
Syrian MS., in German by Hoffmann (Kiel 1873), in an English translation 
with rich additions from other Syrian MSS. by Perry, The Second Synod of 
Ephesus 1 88 1, and previously published by the same writer, An Ancient Syriac 
Docum. etc., Oxford 18675 Martin, Actes du Brigand. d*^phese, traduct. faite sur le 
texte Syriaque, * 1875; by the same, Le Pseudo-Synode connu dans Thist. sous le 
nom de Brigandage d'Ephese, 6tudi6 d'apr^s ses actes retrouv^s en Syriaque, 1875, 
thirdly the publication of Revillout, R^cits de Dioscore, exil^ h, Gangres, sur le 
concile de Chalc6doine, translated into French from the Coptic, (Rev. Egyptol. 
1880, p. 187 sq., 1882, p. 21 sq., 1883, p. 17 sq.); see Kriiger op, cit. p. 12 f. 
Accounts in Baronius, Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, Schrockh, Neander and Hefele; 
cf. the works on Leo I. by Quesnel, Arendt, Perthel. Spite of these works we do 
not yet possess a critical account of the history of the Church and of dogma for 
the all important years previous to the Coimcil of Chalcedon. The most important 
preliminary work in this direction would be a monograph on Theodoret, the man 
who in my opinion was the most truth-loving and the least guided by consider- 
ations of policy of the Fathers of that period. This has been done by a Russian, 
Glubokowski (see above); but it is unfortunately not accessible to German science. 
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a state of confusion and made of Christology an armoury of 
poisoned weapons for the warfare of ecclesiastical politics. A 
middle party was formed from each of the two sides. To one 
of these Theodoret belonged, and to another Dioscurus (Cyril). 
But the representatives of these middle parties were no nearer 
each other than the two extremes. If they employed the same 
formulae they nevertheless gave them a different meaning, and 
they were at the same time intent upon protecting their extreme 
associates so far as possible. 

The Alexandrians had acquired the sovereignty of the East 
at the price of union. The "high-priest Emperor*' and his 
eunuchs abandoned themselves more and more to their guid- 
ance. Under the feeble Theodosius the Empire was in danger 
of becoming an ecclesiastical state led by Alexandria. In 
addition to this, under cover of the formula of concord the 
doctrine of the one nature was propagated, and even the extra- 
vagances of earlier times again made their appearance. Cyril 
himself who was so cautious otherwise in his use of formulae, 
had not been able to avoid the use of the questionable Apolli- 
narian conception, according to which the nature or hypostasis 
of the incarnate Logos is a "certain middle something", * and 
accordingly it is not astonishing to find that his followers went 
still further. The brave and indefatigable Theodoret ^ did indeed 
keep a look-out against the hatrig CputrtKyj, "the suffering God*', 
the xpx(ng or mixture, in short, against the anathemas of 
Cyril, while at the same time he parried the attacks of Cyril 
on Theodore of Mopsuestia. But spite of the great prudence 
shewn by Theodoret in keeping to a middle path Dioscurus 
succeeded in calumniating him at the Court, after he had him- 
self in his character as supreme bishop interfered in the affairs 
of Antioch. ^ Theodoret was instructed to keep to his diocese. 

1 See, ^.^., de recte fida ad Theodos. (Mansi IV., p. 673) : 'I. Xp. xv&pwTrtvoiQ re 
aZ KUt roit; vxlp Mpavov Ihwfieurtv bU %v rt rb fiera^i) a-vyKSifjtsvog. 

' See, above all, his " Eranistes". The work of the Catholic Bertram, Theodoreti 
doctrina christologica, 1883, is painstaking but biassed; sec. Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1883, 
No. 24; MoUer in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. sec ed. XV., p. 401 ff. The question of 
Theodoret*s orthodoxy is certainly a very troublesome one for a Catholic. 

3 Dioscurus treated the metropolitan Irenaeus of Tyre, and Theodoret in the 
year 448, in the style of one who was primate of the whole Greek Church and 
was recognised by the Emperor as such. 
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Still greater was the hatred of the Alexandrians against the 
bold and worldly-minded Bishop Ibas of Edessa, Theodore's 
enthusiastic supporter. Dioscurus had apparently made up his 
mind to bring the East under his authority and gradually to 
exterminate all who in a half way (ft who wholly accepted the 
Antiochian theology. The formula: two natures or hypostases, 
one Christ,, was to disappear from the Church. 

In the capital the old and respected Archimandrite Eutyches 
supported his views, taking his stand on the Christology of 
Cyril. Still it was no mere calumny when his opponents main- 
tained that in the course of the violent attack on the Nestori- 
ans he had himself fallen into the error of making ApoUinarian 
statements. Already in the year 448 Bishop Domnus of Antioch 
had denounced him on these grounds to the Emperor. But no 
action was taken until Bishop Eusebius of Dorylaum brought 
a similar charge against him before Flavian who was bishop of 
Constantinople at the time. Eutyches afterwards asserted that 
he had done this from personal hatred, and one cannot get rid 
of the suspicion that he was right; for Eusebius himself had 
formerly been one of most bitter opponents of Nestorius. In 
any case a certain obscurity hangs over the outbreak of the 
controversy, and the energy too with which Flavian at once 
took the matter up is strange. He was on bad terms with the 
court and particularly with the all-powerful Chrysaphius with 
whom Eutyches stood in high favour. The bishop probably 
felt that he was hampered by the Archimandrite and wanted 
to get rid of him. It is useless to look for any religious motives 
in the case of Flavian, whose Christological statements bear a 
pretty close resemblance to those of Cyril, though they did 
actually fall short of them. ^ The Council of Constantinople 



1 Flavian takes his stand on the Union of 433 though he inclines to the 
Antiochian interpretation of it; see his confession in Mansi VI., p. 541 : Ksei yxp 
ev $vo ^^(Tta-tv SfioXoyoCvrt^ rdv Xpttrrhv fiBrk riiv (r^pxutriv rifv sk rvj^ «y/«c 
TTotpQ^ov x»t hvotv&puviia'tVy gv fiOt vvoo'Tda-et x»t iv evt Trpoo'uyrtfi (a distinction is 
thus drawn between ^va-t^ and vTia-recff'iQ, while vTdo'Teea'tc and xpdo'WTrov are regarded 
as parallel terms, and accordingly the way is paved for the Chalcedonian formula 
in the East also), 'iv« Xpta-rdvy %v» vfdv, %vu x^piov SfJio^oyoCfjtev, xut fiiay filv rov 
@soG X6yov <p^a-tv trtvccpKUiiiv^y fisvrot xeci ivav&pu7Fvi<rx(rav ^iyetv ovx cipvo^f^tQct — 
the letter is addressed to Leo, and Flavian was apparently not yet aware what 
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(448) which followed on this and with whose procedure we are 
well acquainted, shewed the frivolity of the attack on Eutyches, 
though it shewed too how the influential archimandrite set his 
bishop at defiance. In reference to the dogmatic question 
Eutyches acted with gresft prudence, and, though indeed with 
some hesitation, gave his assent to the formula of the Creed 
of Union, "of two natures, one Christ*' (one hypostasis, one 
person). But one can plainly see that this formula, in so far 
as it was taken as implying the continued existence of the two 
natures after the union, was one which Eutyches would regard 
as objectionable. "Two natures after the union" was rightly 
felt to be Nestorian and above all to be an " innovation*'. 
Eutyches, indeed, corrected the incautious statements he had made 
at an earlier time, divergent from the middle path of the formula of 
unity — my God is not of the same substance with us ; * He has no 
"body of a man" ((tw^^ iv6pu7rov)y but only a "human body** 
{(Tuf/^x xvipuTivov), But this was of no avail. It was insisted that 
he taught a "blending** ((njyKpxtrn;) and " confusion ** (o-vy^yo-/^), 
and after the most disgraceful proceedings the records of which 
were besides falsified, he was deposed "amid tears** on account 
of Valentinian and ApoUinarian heresy. This was done by 
people who themselves professed to acknowledge Cyril's second 
letter to Nestorius and its approval by the Synod of Ephesus, 

Leo's views were* and whether perhaps he did not adhere entirely to the doctrine 
of Cyril. The prudent patriarch accordingly " confesses " two natures after the 
incarnation also and yet one! — ^/^ rb h% &ii(poiv 'hx xeet rdv etvrhv stvait rbv tcupiov 
iifi&v 'I. Tov Xp. TovQ H $vo vlovQ ^ $vo vTroo'T^o'Stg etc. ; a condemnation of Nesto- 
rius follows. Here at all events the way is paved for the Chalcedonian formula 
but, characteristically enough, by a bishop who sought to take up a safe position 
relatively to both sides. 

1 The statement when compared with Cyril's doctrine can scarcely be regarded 
as open to suspicion. Eutyches recognised the existence of two natures previous 
to the incarnation, t.e.^ allowed that the distinction in thought was an ideal moment , 
but he could not admit the perfect homousia of the body of the Logos with 
our body after the incarnation, since that body was to be thought of as having 
been deified. Cyril had not indeed openly said that the actual body of the Logos 
was not 6iJtoo6a-ioQ with our body, but still he could scarcely avoid that conclusion. 
Eutyches rejected as a calumny the charge brought against him of teaching that 
Christ brought his flesh from heaven, on the contrary indeed he was the first to 
declare in the course of the debate that the Holy Virgin is homoustos with us and 
that from her our God became flesh. He wished in this way to escape making any 
direct admission. 
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as well as the epistle of Cyril to John of Antioch. Both parties 
laboured to secure the favour of the Court, the capital, and 
the Roman bishop, and the Court sided with Eutyches. People's 
views were still everywhere ruled by the condemnation of Nes- 
torius and there was no inclination to change sides. Flavian, 
"the moderate Antiochian" played a dangerous game when he 
sought to increase the authority of his chair in face of the 
court and the ruling system of dogma. Leo I. who was applied 
to by Eutyches first, was for some weeks uncertain which course 
to take (Leon. epp. 20 sq.). He was disposed to regard the 
Constantinopolitan Patriarch as his born enemy; but he had 
soon to recognise the fact that his strongest enemy was to be 
looked for elsewhere. Dioscurus, who substantially agreed with 
Eutyches and who long ere this took an active part in different 
provincial Synods in the East as supreme bishop, had already 
annexed the question and moved the Emperor to summon a 
Council. The Pope's policy was now marked out for him. He 
must not strike either upon the Constantinopolitan Scylla or 
upon the Alexandrian Charybdis, but on the contrary, as his 
predecessor Julius had done, he must attempt to bring the true 
faith and with it himself to the East. Dioscurus was determined 
to use every means to exploit the Council in his own interests. 
It was to establish the authority of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and of the Alexandrian Christology in the Church of the East. 
He was prudent enough all the same to employ no new for- 
mula while attempting this. The Nicene Creed was alone to 
be regarded as authoritative, of course according to the inter- 
pretation .put upon it by the anathemas of Cyril. Whoever 
went a word beyond this was to be considered an innovator, 
a heretic. This was his standpoint and he found a pliant 
Emperor and a minister who were favourably disposed toward 
him and who were prepared to hand over the Church to him 
in order to humiliate the occupant of the episcopal chair of 
the capital for the time being whom they hated, a policy which 
was treachery to the State. ^ Dioscurus was equipped with full 

1 See the letter of the Empress Eudokia to Theod. II. (Leo. ep 57): eyp^^ti y^p 
frivwy frpxyfi^rotv exetp&iivxt. 
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powers as master of the Synod. It was called together in 
accordance with his ideas, even a representative of the monastic 
order was present — a novelty at a Council — and Theodoret 
was excluded. 

Leo had meanwhile discovered that Eutyches was a heretic * 
(ep. 27) and bethought himself of the Western Christological 
form of doctrine which his predecessors, Coelestin and Sixtus, 
and he himself seem up to this time to have forgotten. The. 
summoning of a Council caused him grave anxiety; Flavian, 
who had seriously displeased the Pope by his independent 
attitude, nevertheless suddenly became his dear friend who had 
been attacked, and along with the legates who attended the 
Council Leo sent numerous letters to all in the East concerned 
in the affair (epp. 28 — 38), to Flavian (28, 36, 38), to the Emperor 
(29? 37)> to Pulcheria (30, 31), to the Constantinopolitan archi- 
mandrites (32), to the Council (33) and to Bishop Julian of Kos 
(34> 35)- He repeatedly observes that a synodal decision was 
not at all necessary, and that the Council was superfluous. ' 
But what he was now above all concerned with was to furnish 
Flavian with dogmatic instructions and to draw the attention of 
the Council to the unique dignity of the Roman Chair which 
had already decided the question. The latter of these two 
things he did in Epistle 33, which contains a daring attempt to 
misrepresent ' the conditions under which the Council had come 

* Leo's admission is amusing reading (ep. 34 i): "Diu apud nos uncertum fuit, 
quid in ipso Eutyche catholicis displiceret." Now Eutyches is the child of the 
devil who denies the reality of the body of Christ. Leo represents him in the 
bluntest fashion as the out and out doketist. 

3 Ep. 36 ad Flav. : " Et quia clementissimus imperator pro ecclessiae pace soUi- 
citus synodum voluit congregari, quamvis evidenter appareat, rem, de qua agitur, 
nequaquam synodali indigere tractatu" etc. ; ep. 37 ad Theod. II. : "praesertim cum tam 
evidens fidei causa sit, ut rationabilius ab indicenda synodo fuisset abstinendum " etc. 

* Leo writes here as if in this affair of Eutyches the Emperor had had recourse 
to him first as the successor of Peter, and as if he had at once unfolded the true 
doctrine of the Incarnation on the basis of the confession of Peter and thereby 
refuted Eutyches ("religiosa clementissimi principis fides sciens ad suam gloriam 
maxime pertinere, si intra ecclesiam catholicam nullius erroris germen exsurgeret, 
hanc reverentiam divinis detulit institutis, ut ad sanctae dispositionis effectum aucto- 
ritatem apostolicae sedis adhiberet, tamquam ab ipso Petro cuperet declarari, quid 
in eius confessione laudatum sit, quando dicente domino: quern me esse dicunt 
homines filium hominis?" etc.). The Council is merely an opus superadditum, 
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together, while he accomplished the former by the dogmatic 
epistle he sent to Flavian. It contains a paraphrase of the 
Christological section of the work of TertuUian adv. Prax. (cf. 
Novatian de trinitate) in accordance with the views, and in 
part in the words, of Ambrose and Augustine, with special 
reference to Eutyches, and in combating the views of the latter 
it accordingly undeniably goes a step beyond what had hitherto 
been accepted in the West, though not any further than the 
situation for the moment demanded. This document, which 
was highly lauded in subsequent times and is to the present 
day, contains nothing new. What, however, is of importance 
in it is that the West, ?>., the Pope, has here kept in view 
the peculiar character of its Church. It is consequently an 
evidence of power, and the Christology set forth in it may at 
the same time have actually corresponded with the inclinations 
of the Pope. But on the other hand it ought not to be forgot- 
ten that the situation, as represented by Nestorianism already 
condemned and Eutychianism about to be rejected, appeared 
directly to call for the old Western formula **duae substantias 
(naturae) in una persona **, and that the Pope expressed himself 
more fully regarding it than tradition justified. ^ The Pope 

" ut pleniori iudicio omnis possit error aboleri." Thus the condemnation of Eutyches 
is already decided upon and the Council has merely to repeat it. The Pope 
enjoins this. 

^ The letter to which not till a later date, however, (see Mansi VI., p. 962 sq.) 
though by Leo himself, proofs were appended from Hilary, Augustine, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Chrysostom and Cyril, begins with a reference to the Roman Creed 
which in the view of Leo decides the whole question in its opening words; for 
the three statements : " Credere in patrem omnipotentem, et in Christum lesum 
filium eius unicum dominum nostrum, qui natus est de spiritu sancto et Maria 
virgine", demolish "the devices of almost all heretics." They involve the nati- 
vitas divina, and the nativitas temporalis which in no way injures the former. We 
should not have been able to overcome the author of sin and death if the deus ex 
deo had not assumed our nature. If Eutyches was unable to recognise that this was 
taught in the Creed, then certain passages (which the Pope now adduces) ought to 
have convinced him — as if Eutyches had ever denied the truth of this thought! 
The idea of a non-human body of Christ cannot be proved from the miraculous 
birth; for the Holy Spirit merely gave the impulse ; the reality of the body of 
Christ was got from the body of Maria semper virgo (c. 2). This is followed by 
the proposition in the style of TertuUian : " Salva igitur proprietate utriusque natu- 
rae et substantiae (both ^ords should be noted) et in unam coeunte personam sus- 
c<^ta est a maiestate humilitas'^, attached to which we have a series of expressions 
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throughout puts the interests of our salvation in the foreground ; 
he wants exactly what Cyril and Eutyches also want, but he 
goes on to give an explanation which Cyril at any rate would have 
entirely repudiated, [Cyril said that the idea of redemption 
demands the deification of the human nature, Leo went on to 
shew that this same idea demands a true human nature which 

which are supported by statements in Damasus, Ambrose, Augustine, and partly 
also in TertuUian ; thus, " natura inviolabilis unita est naturae passibili ", " media- 
tor dei et hominum homo lesus Christus", "mori potest ex uno, mori non potest 
ex altero ", " in integra veri hominis perfectaque natura verus natus est deus, 
totus in suis, totus in nostris", '^ assumpsit formam servi sine sorde peccati, 
humana augens, divina non minuens", "exinanitio inclinatio fuit miserationis, non 
defectio potestatis", ^' tenet sine defectu proprietatem suam utraque natura, et sicut 
formam servi dei forma non adimit, ita formam dei servi forma non minuit." 
This was the way in which God met the cunning of the devil, in order that we 
should not be lost contra dei propositum (c. 3). Next follow the old Western 
paradoxes of the "invisibilis factus visibilis" etc. The fourth chapter contains the 
detailed development of the doctrine. The human nature in Christ was not 
absorbed by the divine 5 on the contrary " agit utraque forma cum alterius com- 
munione, quod proprium est verbo scilicet operante quod verbi est et carne exse- 
quente quod carnis est.** The flesh never loses the "natura nostri generis'*. In 
accordance with this the evangelic history is apportioned between the human and 
the divine nature of him " qui unus idemque est'*. " Quamvis enim in domino 
J. Chr. dei et hominis (!) una persona sit, aliud tamen est, unde in utroque com- 
munis est contumelia, aliud unde communis est gloria". "Propter banc unitatem 
personae", as it is put in c. 5, "in utraque natura intelligendam et filius hominis 
legitur descendisse de coelo" etc., that means as Leo now shews, that we can and 
must interchange the opera, "That the Son of God was crucified and buried, 
we all confess in the Creed." Christ established this article of faith in the 40 
days after the Resurrection, after Peter had already before this ackowledged the 
identity of the Son of God and the Son of Man. All ought accordingly to see 
that the "proprietas divinse humanaeque naturae" "indi vidua permanet" in Him, 
and consequently know that "Word" and "Flesh" are not the same, but that the 
one Son of God is Word and Flesh. Eutyches, who has by the most barefaced 
fictions emptied of its meaning the mystery to which alone we owe our redemp- 
tion and separates the human nature from Jesus, incurs the sentence pronounced 
in I John IV. 2, 3. He must also necessarily deny the reality of the passion and 
death of Christ and thus subvert everything, the Spirit of sanctification, the water 
and the blood. 

In his concluding chapter Leo discusses the statement of Eutyches that before 
the union there were two natures and one after it and expresses his astonishment 
that "none of the judges censured such a foolish and perverse avowal and passed 
over such an absurd and blasphemous utterance as if they had heard nothing to 
which to take exception." The first half of the statement is as impious as the 
second; this statement which had been passed over ought *'si per inspirationem 
misericordiae dei ad satisfactionem causa perducitur," to be made a clean sweep of 
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remains absolutely unchanged], and which, so far, goes beyond 
the use and wont doctrine of the West and actually, approaches 
Nestorianism, inasmuch as the Pope uses by preference "nature** 
in place of substance and speaks of a peculiar mode of action 
on the part of each nature, and thus really hypostatises each 
nature. In Leo's view the ** Person'* is no longer entirely the 

as a pestilential opiaion. The Pope hopes that Eutyches will amend and in this 
case the greatest mercy will be shewn him. The statements in this twenty-eighth 
letter were further supplemented in letter 35 addressed to Julian. Here (c. i) 
Nestorius tpo is regarded as a heretic ; as against Eutyches the view is made good 
that it is not only a question of the Creator being known, but also of the creature 
being redeemed. Here we meet with the statement "in susceptione hominis non 
unius substantise, sed unius eiusdemque personae", here the unity of the person is 
made intelligible (see Cyril) by pointing to unity of body and soul in man, and 
here finally the statement of Eutyches examined in the sixth chapter of letter 28 
and which was not censured at Constantinople, is further dealt with. Leo under- 
stands it as meaning that the human nature of Christ had been already created 
before the Incarnation and accordingly classes it along with the statement of 
Origen regarding the pre-existence of the soul which had been already condemned. 
See also letter 59. 

A few remarks on the catchwords ia-vyx^'''^i* otrpe^rut; will perhaps not be out 
of place here. (The words xhxtpsrwQ and «%A)p/Vrft;c do not require any special 
genetic explanation.) They have sprung from two sources in the history of dogma. 
The first of these is to be found in TertuUian's work adv. Prax. TertuUian c. 27 
wrote in opposition to certain monarchian ideas, according to which the spiritus 
{zz: deus z= pater z= Christus) was either changed into the caro (zz homo z= filius 
n Jesus) or else was united and mingled with the caro so as to form a tertium 
quid and therefore a new being, and thus disappeared in the new being. The 
view thus developed became universally known through Novatian who adopted it 
in part, but particularly by means of Leo's doctrinal letter. It runs : *•' Si enim 
sermo ex transfiguratione et demutatione substantiae caro factus est, una iam erit 
substantia ex duabus, ex came et spiritu, mixtura quaedam, ut electrum ex auro et 
argento et incipit nee aurum esse, id est spiritus, neque argentum, id est caro, dum 
alterum altero mutatur et tertium quid efficitur." Thus Jesus would be no longer 
either God or Man: ita ex utraque neutrum est; aliud longe tertium est quam 
utrumque. . But both the passages in the Psalms (LXXXVII. 5) and the Apostle 
(Rom. I. 3) teach de utraque eius substantia. Videmus duplicem statum, non con- 
fusum sed coniuuctum, in una persona, deum et hominem lesum . . . Et adeo salva 
est utriusque proprietas substantise, ut et spiritus res suas egerit in illo, t.e.^ virtutes 
et opera et signa, et caro passiones suas functa sit, esuriens sub diabolo, sitiens sub 
Samaritide . . . denique et mortua est. Quodsi tertium quid esset, ex utroque con- 
fusum, ut electrum, non tam distincta documenta parerent utriusque substantiae. 
Sed et spiritus camalia et caro spiritalia egisset ex translatione aut neque camalia 
neque spiritalia, sed tertiae alicuius formae ex confusione . . . Sed quia substantiae 
ambae in statu suo quaeque distincte agebant, ideo illis et operae et exitus sui 
occurrerunt." The second source is to be found in the Eastern and Western 
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one subject with two "properties", but the union of two 
hypostatic natures. In a word, the unity is neither made in- 
telligible by Leo nor did he consider what was the supreme 
concern of the pious Greeks in this matter, namely, to see in 
the humanity of Christ the real deification of human nature 
generally; Nor is there any trace in the doctrinal letter of any- 

authors who wrote against ApoUinaris ; these maintained the xo'vyx^'^^i ^^^ 
arpeTraQ, and this was quite the current view in the time of Cyril. Cyril, 
in a great number of passages asserts that according to his doctrine the two 
natures are joined together ciff-vyx^'*'^^* aTpsTrw^y civ»?<XoteiiTOiQ, ayLsra^hviTOii^ 
without there having been any kind of mingling (o't/y^vo-/;, a-vyxpecctQ^ a-vvovo'tua'tQ) 
(see adv. Nest. 1. 5, c. 4 — ad Theodos. n. 6, 10 — ep. 3 ad Nestor. Migne, Vol. 77, 
p. 109 — adv. neg. deip. n. 2 — epil. ad. I — adv. Theodoret. ad. 4, 5, 8, 10 — adv. 
Orient, ad i, 10, 11 — ep. ad Maxim., Vol. 77, p. 152— ad Acac. Ber. 160 — ad 
Joan. 180 — ad Acac. Mel. 192 — ad Eulog. 225 — ad Valerian. 257 — i ad Succ. 232, 
36 — 2 ad Succ. 237, 40 — ad Euseb. 288 — Explan. Symb. 304 — Quod un. Christ. 
Vol. 75, p. 1361 — Horn. XV., Vol. 77, p. 1092 — in Luc, Vol. 72, p. 909 — c. Julian. 
I., 10, Vol. 76, p. 1012 — Hom. ad Alex., Vol. 77, pp. 1112, 1113 — in ep. ad Hebr., 
"Vol. 74, p. 1004 — Resp. ad Tiberium ed. Pusey c. 6, 7, III., p. 587 sq. Cyril 
devoted a special work to this subject entitied xeercc a-vvova-teca-ruv which I regard as 
one of his last). Nevertheless he defended the word KpSa-i^ as against Nestorius 
(adv. Nestor. I., i c. 3) as an expression used by the fathers to bring out the 
closeness of the union of the two natures, and unhesitatingly employs certain forms 
of speech compounded of it or its synonyms. (Ehrhard op. cit, p. 44.) Further, 
both of these, the amplifications of Tertullian and those of the anti-Apollinarian 
Greek fathers, refer back to philosophical usage, but this usage explains at the 
same time why Cyril and others could indeed adopt the expression xpSca-ti but 
not vvyxva't^. The Stoics (see Zeller. Philos. d. Griechen III. 3, p. 127) drew a 
distinction between Trxp^Ua-iiy' fu%ii^ xpSa-tq and a-vyxvo-iQ. ''The •xapxUa'i(i is 
the a-MfjLxruv a-i)va<pij xxrk raq h'pri^ecvs/eeQj as in the case of the mixing of 
different kinds of grain" — they have the Nestorians in view — : (/•T^i^ on the 
contrary is $vo ij xeti 7rA,et6vaiv a-eofjtiiruv xvTiTrxpsxrota'iQ $1 2fAa;v, vfrofJi.svova'&v rc3v 
a-uijL(pvi3v. TTspt ocvrx Totor^rcovt as in the case of the union of fire with iron and 
of the soul with the body; but speaking more accurately a mingling of this sort 
of dry bodies should be called fiT^iQ, and of fluid bodies xp&o'tQ (the xp&vtt; $i 
'd^eov of the Stoics presupposes the permeability of the bodies and assumes that 
the smaller body when mingled with a larger body spreads itself over the entire 
extent of the latter and is thus to be found in every particle of it [«« fjcii$^v 
fzdptov ev uvTSt^ stvai (Zij (Jtsrsxov txvtmv rc5v sv r^ iJLtyfJLetri]^ but that both pre- 
serve their own peculiarities in the mingling; thus the ""'mixtio" does not exclude, 
but on the contrary includes the salva proprietas utriusque substantias). The 
a-vyx^^^i finally is Juo If xoti 7r?<Bi6vav TrotorijTav yrspt rot vufAOtru fjcgret^o/ifj sU 
erepa^ ha<pspova'fiQ rovrwv TrotdniToq yhea-tv, i.e.^ the old substances and their 
qualities cease to exist {^dstpso-Seu) and a third body comes into existence." Ter- 
tullian, the Stoic, rested his ideas apparently on these philosophical theorems and 
first of all applied this materialistic view to the relation of the two substances in 
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thing like an express repudiation of Nestorius, not to speak of 
the Antiochian Christology. ^ 

The Council was opened at Ephesus in August 449. Dios- 
curus presided and assigned the second place to the represen- 

Christ (he and Novatian, who was also a Stoic, accept the fu%ti and reject the 
a-vyx^^^^'y but along with this TertuUian has further a juristic set of conceptions 
(una persona, duae substantiae). In his treatise "Ammonius Sakkas und Plotinus" 
(Archiv. f. Gesch. d. Philos. VII. Vol. H. 3) Zeller, however, has called attention 
to the fact that Ammonius Sakkas (Plotinus) described the relation of body and 
soul in man in the sense of the Stoic xp&a-tQ (jt«7|/$) (the soul entirely permeates 
the body and unites itself with it so as to form one substance, but nevertheless 
remains unchanged and retains its proprietas salva) and that Nemesius expressly 
says that this view of the matter, in support of which he appeals to Porphyry, is 
to be applied to the relation of the two natures in Christ. Now, however, not 
only the Eastern bishops but also Leo I. expressly appeal in support of their 
Christology to the relation between body and soul. There can therefore be no 
doubt but that this is to be traced back to the Neo-Platonic school which had 
adopted a Stoic terminology. Plotinus calls the soul not only xTrat&ijQ but also 
HrpeTTO^ (because in the union it undergoes no change); but, as Zeller observes, 
he never speaks of aTt/y%t/ros. This word, however, once more occurs in Por- 
phyry and is used to designate the union. Consequently so far as the Easterns 
are concerned the aTpsTrrcoQ is to be referred to Plotinus and the io't;y%t/T«c to 
Porphyry (Zeller), while the West through TertuUian took the "non confusus" 
direct from the Stoa. 

* It may also be said that the speculations of Cyril and the Alexandrian theolo- 
gians begin where Leo leaves off, and for this reason it is altogether astonishing 
to read in Thomasius (Dogmengesch., Vol. I., p. 365) that Leo in his epistle seeks 
to gather up both negatively and positively the results of the Christological move- 
ment so far as it had gone. Leo did not think of this. He contents himself with 
making the thought definite and confessing with full assurance that Christ was 
perfect God and perfect man, and points out that redemption demands the divinity 
and the humanity. But the question as to the relation into which the divinity and 
the humanity have come to each other, was one which really never gave him any 
concern when he thought of redemption. This, however, was the main question 
with Cyril, Eutyches and Dioscurus. It cannot accordingly be said that Leo and 
they are in direct contradiction. On the contrary, Cyril and his followers further 
developed the problem in concrete fashion in the name of the Faith, ex necessitate 
fidei so to speak, while with Leo it was in true Western fashion left in the in- 
definite form of conceptions. This is how the matter stands on a favourable view 
of Leo's position; for as soon as we take his development of the doctrine in a 
concrete sense and transfer it into the region of the Eastern controversy it can be 
understood only as Nestorian. With Leo it is not at all a question of a union of 
the two natures. It may, however, help towards forming a fair and correct estimate 
of Leo's position to note that he (mistakenly) saw in Eutychianism the recurrence 
of a danger which he had so energetically warded off in his struggle with Mani- 
chseism (see his sermon). He in fact opposes "Eutychianism" as if it were 
Manichaeism. 
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tative of the Roman bishop. There were one hundred and 
thirty-five members present. The bishops who had sat in judg- 
ment on Eutyches were not allowed to vote, since the Synod 
meant to proceed with a revision of that process. Dioscurus 
put the Pope's letter to the Council amongst the Acts, but did 
not have it read out, and in fact treated Rome as non-existent. 
Not Rome but Alexandria was to speak. It was a bold stroke, 
but Dioscurus had got authority from the Emperor. As regards 
its proceedings the Council does not compare unfavourably with 
other Councils. What gave it its peculiar character was the 
fact that it was guided by a powerful and determined will, that 
of Dioscurus. The latter got the Council simply to resolve not 
to go beyond the conclusions come to at Nicaea and Ephesus. 
The affair of Eutyches was next taken up; he declared that 
he took his stand on the teaching of these Councils and repudi- 
ated Manes, Valentin, ApoUinaris, and Nestorius. In the course 
of the debate it became evident that those present regarded 
the formula "after the Incarnation one nature", as alone ortho- 
dox — with the addition: "made flesh and made man" ((rstrxp- 
}(,ooizhviy x,xi ivxvipcc7ni(rx(j'xv), and that they condemned the doc- 
trine of two natures after the Incarnation. In this sense Euty- 
ches was declared by all to be orthodox. Rome's legates refrained 
from voting. Domnus of Antioch and Juvenal of Jerusalem 
also concurred, and even three of the bishops who had con- 
demned Eutyches at Constantinople did the same. Dioscurus 
now proceeded to take aggressive steps. Each bishop was 
required to state in writing whether he considered that those 
should be punished who in the course of their theological 
investigations had gone beyond the Nicene Creed. Dioscurus 
got the answer he wished, and even the Roman legate did not 
oppose the question when put in this form. On the basis of 
this resolutio* the Council pronounced sentence of deposition 
on Flavian and Eusebius of Dorylaum, Domnus and Juvenal 
concurring. Both of the deposed bishops were present and 
soon after appealed to the Pope, whose legates, moreover, had 
at least shewn some hesitation at the Council, though after the 
first session they took no further share in the proceedings. In 
the second and third sessions Dioscurus got the detested Ibas 
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deposed (to whom the saying was currently attributed " I do not 
envy Christ because He became God; for I too can become 
God if I wish''), the Sabinian bishop of Perrha and several 
others ; * also Theodoret, ^ the pillar of the East, and finally even 
Domnus of Antioch. ^ The fact that he had for so long sided 
with Dioscurus availed him nothing. He had latterly drawn 
back, was unwilling to take part in the ecclesiastico-political 
revision of the Canons of Nicaea and Constantinople which 
Dioscurus was contemplating, and was generally in his road. 

Never before at any Council had a Patriarch scored such a 
victory. The atmosphere was cleared; the triumph of the old 
Confession of Nicaea and Ephesus (431) which alone was recog- 
nised by the pious Greeks as embodying their faith, had been 
secured; the Christology of Cyril, the one incarnate nature of 
the God-Logos, had been acknowledged as the true one ; those - 
who opposed it had partly been deposed and partly had sub- 
mitted ; arrangements had already been made for securing suit- 
able successors to those who had been deposed, and an Alex- 
andrian priest, Anatolius, was appointed to Constantinople. The 
Church of the East lay at the feet of the Alexandrian Patriarch 
and he had attained everything with the concurrence of the 
Emperor. * He had doubtless made use of force ; but it was 
the State in fact which stood behind him; the police and the 
monks of Barsumas had, to be sure, over-awed the Fathers; 
but far worse than the terrors of this Council were the calum- 

1 This has reference to the proceedings of the year 448 (Irenaeus of Tyre) into 
which I cannot enter. The Syrian Acts first threw light on them as well as on 
the Councils of Tyre and Berytus. 

2 See Martin, op. cit. p. 186 sq. 

3 See Martin, p. 196 sq. 

* The charges brought against him by Egyptians at the third sitting of the 
Council of Chalcedon (Mansi VI. p. 1006 — 1035) even after making all due allow- 
ance for the calumnies in them, afford interesting proofs of how he disregarded 
the imperial authority in Egypt and how he weakened the authority of the State 
there and also of the extent to which he was master of Egypt and now threatened 
to become master of the State. Tillemont XV. p. 589, very justly says : "Dioscore 
regne partout." See, above all, p. 1032; Aioa-xopog vdvra iKOt^otrmrw^ Trpdrruv^ 
yofj^t^uv re avurspoa Tr^vroav etvxi, oVrs rou< Qstov^ rv'provQ oVrs r^c f^eyia-rcc^ 
u'7ro<pcia-£iQ a-vvsx^iip^o'ev eK^i^xa-Siivoti, iavroC r^v x^P^^ fiStA^ov tj riov \poeTOvvruv 
£tvcu ?^eyuv. 

14 
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nies spread regarding it on the part of those who two years 
later had to extenuate their dastardly treachery. If we consider 
who were present at the Council we must conclude that Dios- 
curus, to whom even Theodoret on one occasion (ep. 60) bore 
favourable testimony, cannot have found it necessary to employ 
any very great amount of actual force. That Flavian was 
trampled on and left half dead is anything but certain, and a 
Council which more than any other gave expression to the 
tradition of the religious feeling of the time and to what it 
considered of vital importance, does not deserve the name 
" Robber-Councir* (Leo, ep. 95). Regarded from the standpoint 
of the Church of the East something of importance had. actually 
been attained, and what had been thus attained had the gua- 
rantee of permanence so long as foreign elements did not come 
in to disturb it. 

But Dioscurus had not reckoned on the death of the Emperor 
which was near at hand, nor with the Roman bishop, nor 
finally on the widespread aversion felt towards the right wing 
of his army which was ApoUinarian in disguise. He had reha- 
bilitated Eutyches without, however, getting the questionable 
statements to which the latter had formerly given utterance, 
proscribed, though the allegation that he endorsed them is a 
falsehood asserted by his embittered opponents at Chalcedon. 
This was a blunder in policy which was calculated to bring on 
a reaction introduced from the outside, and the reaction taking 
its start from this, might in the state in which matters then 
were, overthrow the great work which had been accomplished 
without in appearance abandoning the position gained in the 
year 431. At first Dioscurus was still master of the situation. 
While all those who felt themselves injured by him betook 
themselves to Leo as the only refuge,^ and while the latter 
hastened to reject the resolutions of the Council, Dioscurus 
pronounced sentence of excommunication upon Leo, ^ prepared 

1 See Theodoret's letters 113 and ff. Theodoret speaks in terms of high praise 
of Leo's ep. dogmatica, and as a matter of fact he had no reason for suspecting 
it in any way. In letter 121 he expressly says that Leo's letter agrees with rdti 
xoLf ^fi,o5v XXI ffvyypx^sio'i Kcct It' SKxXiia'txQ xiipvx^s7a-tv as/, 

2 See the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon in Mansi VI., p. 1009; the matter 
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now to measure his strength with the last remaining opponent 
too, whom he had treated at Ephesus as a nonentity. Leo was 
in an extremely difficult position, as letters 43 — 72 prove. If 
the decree of Ephesus were to become permanent it was all over 
with his orthodoxy as well as with the primacy of his chair. 
He assembled a Council and at the same time got all the 
members of the imperial family of the Western Empire, when 
they came to Rome, to write letters to Theodosius against the 
**episcopus Alexandrinus sibi omnia vindicans" (45, 2), against 
the Council in support of his just claim to be considered supreme 
judge in matters of faith, ^ and in favour of calling a new 
Council to meet in Italy. He saw himself under the necessity 
of repeatedly assuring the Emperor of the East that he also 
held firmly to the Nicene Faith; he took care not to mention 
what it was exactly that he found fault with in the dogmatic 
decrees of Ephesus; he simply insisted on the condemnation of 
Eutyches as a Manichean and a Doketist, and was slow about 
recognising the new bishop of Constantinople, the creature of 
Dioscurus. He yielded nothing as the successor of Peter, but 
neither did he gain anything. Theodosius stood firm, maintained 
that the Council had merely defended antiquity against the 
innovations of Flavian, and coldly replied to the letters of his 
imperial relations in the West, declining to take any action. A 
less politic Pope than he was, would have brought on a breach 
backed up as he would have been by the whole West and by 
the Emperor of the West, but Leo waited and did not wait 
in vain. 

is, however, not quite certain. It is even probable that Dioscurus did not ex- 
communicate Leo till shortly before the Council of Chalcedon. 

1 Valentinian III. writes to Theod. II. (ep. Leon. 55): "The Faith must get into 
confusion, ijv ^i^sl^ ivb r&v vpoydvuv Tocpot^oddta-ocv 6<p8/?iOfiev fjtiret r^t; Trpoa-ijxov- 
crtiQ KOcdo(rt6Jcrsei}^ exhxs7v xcci r^^ t$teeQ €vXx^8taQ rifv «|/«v r^ fiaxctpioii UTotrrS^tp 
nsrp(p 'xrpuTOv xxi ev toIq vniBripoK; xP^^^^'i ^tx^vhdrrsty^ 7vot 6 fiaxccptwraroQ 
eTTiff-xoTTO^ TfJQ 'VufJLeetCQV v^^swQt $ fijv Upurvviiv xxT^ TT^VTUV )} oipxou6T\j(i TTupsa-xs, 
X^opav xctt sv'TFopixv 'i%s/v Tsp/ re wta-TSOj^ xeu tspsuv xptvstv. Flavian was right io 
appealing to him. It is a curious spectacle! Both Emperors are entirely in the 
hands of their Patriarchs, the one in the hands of Dioscurus, and the other as 
here in the hands of Leo. Never yet had the State been so much under priestly 
authority. The Emperors who were powerless to do anything themselves played 
the one primate against the other. 
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Theodosius II. ^ died on the 28th of July, 450, and the situa- 
tion was at once altered. Pulcheria who mounted the throne 
and offered her hand to Marcian, had always deplored her 
brother's miserable misrule, and his prot^g^s were her enemies. 
She specially guided the ecclesiastical policy of the Govern- 
ment, while Marcian fought its enemies outside. The Court 
resolved to free itself and the State from the Alexandrian 
despot. This could not be done without the help of Rome, for — 
and this is a fact of the highest importance — the Council of 
449 had really pacified the Church of the East. Of course 
there were some who were discontented, but they were in the 
minority. The Court could not in carrying out its new policy 
reckon on the support of any united and reliable party. It was 
only in Constantinople that it was able to make way quickly, 
for there Flavian was not yet forgotten. The Church of the 
East had enjoyed peace since August. In order that the State 
might get back its independence, this Church which had been 
pacified, had to be disturbed anew and reduced to the most 
lamentable condition. 

Marcian, whose recognition as Emperor Dioscurus had sought 
to prevent in Egypt, at once addressed a letter to Leo. He 
formally handed over to the latter the primacy with which his 
predecessor had actually invested Dioscurus, and announced 
besides his readiness to summon the Council desired by Leo. " 
Soon after an epistle reached Leo from Pulcheria which announc- 
ed the change of view on the part of the bishop of Constanti- 
nople. He had subscribed Leo*s dogmatic letter, that sent to 
Flavian, and had condemned the erroneous doctrine of Euty- 
ches ; the Emperor had also ordered the recall of the bishops 
who had been deposed by the Council, and their reinstatement 

^ He had, however, be^n to shew a certain amount of hesitation during the 
last months, as is evident from the recall of Pulcheria and the banishment of his 
minister Chrysaphius. See Kruger, op. cit. p. 56. 

2 Marcian ep. in Leon. epp. 73: "Pro reverenda et catholica religione fidei 
Christianorum tuam sanctitatem principatum in episcopatu divinae hdei possiden- 
tem sacris litteris in principio justum credimus alloquendam . . . omni impio errore 
sublato per celebrandam synodum te auctore maxime pax circa omnes episcopos 
fidei catholic3e fiat!" It was in these terms that Marcian wrote to Leo! But he had 
in view merely an Eastern Council; see the second letter (ep. 76). 
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in office was reserved for the Council over which, if possible,. 
Leo was to preside in person and which was to be held in the 
East. As a matter of fact in the capital itself, after a local 
Synod had been called, everything was already going as the 
Emperor, or rather, as the Empress, desired. The wretched 
toady, the patriarch, the creature and the betrayer of Dioscurus, 
was prepared to do everything the Court wished. In view of 
the completely changed circumstances Leo had no longer any 
wish for a Council, because a Council might always mean 
action which was dangerous for the Pope. He now took up 
the position that his letter was sufficient, that the bishops were 
individually to bind themselves to accept the doctrine set forth 
in it, and that by their return to orthodoxy and the erasure 
of the names of Dioscurus, Juvenal, etc., from the Diptychs, the 
Robber-Council would be rendered powerless for harm. He 
wished on his own initiative and apart from any Council, but 
with the assistance of his legates, to act the part of judge and 
to receive to favour or punish as impenitent each individual 
bishop; the bishop of Constantinople was to act with him in 
the matter as his mandatory. He therewith made an actual 
beginning with the business and it was now fairly on its way. 
And as a matter of fact Leo may have been naive enough to 
imagine that the solution of the dogmatic difficulty of the East 
was contained in his sorry letter, for it seems never to have 
occurred to the Pope that there could be any other Christ- 
ologies besides the "correct** one, Doketism, and the doctrine 
of Paul of Samosata. He had no appreciation of the subtle, 
though no doubt partly incorrect formulae of the Greek theo- 
logians; but he was sure of his ground, and it was with this 
feeling that the letters 82 — 86 were composed, in which the 
Pope sought at all costs to prevent the calling of a Council as 
being unnecessary and inopportune. ^ But Marcian required 
the Council for himself and for the Eastern Church, in which, 
since the change of rulers, no one knew what he should believe, 
and in which, for the time, many bishoprics were held by two 
bishops or had no bishop at all. The Emperor had no desire 

* The Westerns could not come, he writes, because of the distress occasioned 
by the Huns. 
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to surrender to the Pope while claiming his help. He issued 
an edict ordaining the Council to meet at Nicaea in September 
451, and Leo had to acquiesce, though with a very bad grace 
(ep. 89). He arranged to send four legates and deputed to one 
of them, Bishop Paschasinus, the duty of presiding in his stead ; 
for Marcian had designated Leo himself as leader of the future 
Council, and so what Dioscurus had got for himself in 449 
after a struggle, the Pope now secured without taking any 
trouble. ^ Still Leo was extremely uneasy. His numerous letters 
(89 — 95)' prove that he was afraid of "innovations contrary to 
the Nicene Creed**, /.^., divergences from his doctrinal letter. 
He accordingly kept constantly counselling mildness and forgive- 
ness; whoever would only condemn Eutyches and recognise 
the Nicene Creed was to be regarded as orthodox. The con- 
troversy regarding the Faith was in no case to be renewed, 
everything was clear and finally decided. In his letter to the 
Council (93) he expressly guarded his position by hinting that 
besides the condemnation of Eutyches, that of Nestorius also in 
the year 431, must remain in force. This request was rather 
an act of self-justification than a demand; for there were very 
few in the East who were disposed to rehabilitate Nestorius, 
but then there was no actual repudiation of the "heretic" in 
the epistola dogmatica. But all this did not in fine constitute 
the Pope's greatest anxiety. What he dreaded above all was 
the restoration of the power of the bishop whom his predeces- 
sors in alliance with the Alexandrians had humbled, the bishop 
of Constantinople, behind whom was Constantius* idea of the 
State. Now, however, he was at enmity with the old ally and 
had in fact humiliated him to the dust, ^ but with the downfall 
of the enemy the support he had given disappeared too. The 
Pope's anxiety comes out in the precise instructions given to 
the legates : * " You may not permit the constitution set up by 

* Still the presidency was only an honorary presidency ; even Hefele admits that " the 
official conducting of the business" was looked after by the Imperial Commissioners. 
As a matter of fact the Romish Legates were merely the first to record their vote. 

2 One of the instructions given by Leo to his legates is to the effect that Dios- 
curus ought not to have a seat in the Council, but should only be heard as a 
defendant 5 Mansi VI, p. 580 sq. 

3 Mansi VII., p. 443. 
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the holy Fathers (the sixth Canon of Nicaea according to the 
Roman forgery) to be violated or diminished by any rash 
action .... and if perchance some trusting to the dignity of 
their cities shall have attempted to appropriate anything for 
themselves, this you may check with befitting firmness." ("Sanc- 
torum patrum constitutionem prolatam nulla patiamini temeritate 
violari vel imminui ... ac si qui forte civitatum suarum splendore 
confisi aliquid sibi tentaverint usurpare, hoc qua dignum est con- 
stantia retundatis "). In order to ensure the Emperor's personal 
presence which the Roman legates insisted upon, the Council was 
at the last moment transferred to Chalcedon in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, and was opened on the eighth of October, 45 1. 
As regards the number of those who took part in it — between 
500 and 600 and perhaps over 600 — no earlier Council can 
compare with this one, which was " politically and ecclesiastically 
one of the most important of all",' a memorialof the restora- 
tion of the authority of the State accomplished by Pulcheria 
and Marcian, but for this very reason a memorial of the 
enslavement of the spirit of the Eastern Church which here, in 
connection with the most important doctrinal question, surren- 
dered to the Western supreme bishop allied with the Emperor. 
We have no right at all to say that possibly the ''authorised 
moment of truth" of the Antiochian Christology triumphed at 
Chalcedon over the dogmatic ideas of the Alexandrians and 
the monks, for the representatives of this Christology had long 
ere this succumbed to the power of the Alexandrian Confession. 
The unspeakably pitiful behaviour too of the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and of the largest section of the bishops who were 
theologians in sympathy with them, — the Antiochian middle- 
party which dates from 433 — proves that the members of this 
school conscious of their miserable powerlessness, had of their 
own free will long ere this renounced all attempts to influence 
the Church. The disgrace attaching to this Council consists in 

* Ranke, Weltgesch. IV. i, p. 324. 

2 Luther, who is, speaking generally, not favourably disposed towards the Chal- 
cedonian Council, says of it (von Conciliis und Kirchen, Erl. Ed., Vol., 25, p. 351): 
"The Fourth Council of Chalcedon had 630 members, almost as many as all the 
others, and yet they were quite unequal to the Fathers at Nicaea and Constantinople." 
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the fact that the great majority of the bishops who held the 
same views as Cyril and Dioscurus finally allowed a formula to 
be forced upon them which was that of strangers, of the Em- 
peror and the Pope, and which did not correspond to their 
belief. Judging by the Acts of the Council we can be in no 
doubt as regards the following points:* (i) that the views of the 
great majority of the Fathers assembled at Chalcedon agreed 
neither with those of Leo nor with those of Flavian who 
represented the Antiochian middle-party, that on the contrary 
they, and above all the lUyrian, Palestinian, and Egyptian bish- 
ops, wished for nothing else beyond the ratification of the 
(greeds of Nicaea and Ephesus as understood by Cyril ; ^ (2) that 
for this reason the formula, ** out of two natures Christ is,** with 
the addition either expressed or understood, that after the Incar- 
nation the God-Logos had only one nature which had become 
flesh, alone answered to the faith of the Constantinopolitan 
Patriarch Anatolius and of the majority of the bishops ; (3) that 
far from Theodoret and his friends possessing the sympathy of 
the majority of the members of the Council, they had to endure 
the worst forms of abuse, being called "Jews**, while Theodoret 
succeeded in saving his orthodoxy only by allowing his oppo- 
nents to extort from him the condemnation of Nestorius;^ (4) 

* From the R^cits de Dioscore (Kriiger op. cit. 12 ff. 61 — 68) we gather — what 
was hitherto not known — that Dioscurus was to be won over in a friendly way 
by the Court after he had arrived at Constantinople from Alexandria, accom- 
panied by fewer bishops than he had intended to have with him, in consequence 
of an intrigue. We now know that he was conducted to a meeting of ecclesiastical 
notables and that there he also met the Emperor and Pulcheria. Every effort was 
made to get him to agree to the ep. Leonis; but he remained firm and it is said 
that by his glowing words against the two natures he for the time being again 
won over the bishops (Anatolius, Juvenal, Maximus of Antioch and others) as well 
as the Senate to his doctrine. This is very probable. The story given in Kriiger, 
p. 62, shews by what a spirit of rebellion against the State and Emperor he and 
his followers were animated! It follows from the Acts that during the first session 
of the Council of Chalcedon he was still a power. 

2 Those too who held Antiochian views were undoubtedly no small number, 
namely, bishops from Syria, Asia, Pontus, and Thrace; they could accept Leo*s 
letter: but (i) they were in the minority. (2) Partly by their repudiation of 
Nestorius and partly by what they did at Ephesus in 449 they had made the 
sacrificium intellectus fidei and were thus spiritually demoralised. Others might 
without trouble have gained all they wanted so far as they were concerned. 

3 The threatening and abusive language ("Whoever divides Christ ought to be. 
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that the Imperial Commissioners directed all the proceedings 
and were resolved from the first to get the deposition of Dios- 
curus carried through at the Council, although they gave the 
Council the show of freedom; (5) that the Imperial Commis- 
sioners had been at the same time instructed to press for the 
establishment of a new doctrinal formula on the basis of Leo*s 
letter in order to bring to an end the intolerable state of things 
which had prevailed in the Church of the East owing to the 
annulling of the resolution of 449; (6) that the Roman legates 
were at one with the Commissioners in their determination to 
get the Council to decree the deposition of Dioscurus and the 
setting up of a dogmatic confession, but that they differed from 
them so far in that they wished Dioscurus to be described as 
a heretic, in other words, as a rebel against the Pope, and 
at the same time exerted themselves simply towards getting 
Leo's ep. dogmatica accepted in the Church ; (7) that Dioscurus 
had to submit to a judicial process of an extremely disgraceful 
and unjust kind, that he acquitted himself worthily, and firmly 
maintained his position as the successor of Athanasius, and that 
in the end he was in no sense deposed on the ground of heresy, 
nor on account of murder, but on the ground of certain 
irregularities, including contempt for the divine canon, and dis- 
obedience to the Council, * while his deceased opponent Flavian 

divided himself; dismember them, cast them out, etc. ") used at Chalcedon was not 
any milder than that used at Ephesus in 449. Theodoret condemned Nestorius at 
the eighth sitting, Mansi VII., p. 185 sq. From the time of Leo I., moreover, the 
orthodox and those whose views were more of the type of the school of Antioch, 
applied the worst term of abuse, "Jew ", to the Eutychians (Monophysites) because 
they ostensibly denied the Incarnation. 

* Dioscurus protested that he did not assume that there was any mixing of the 
natures; and nobody was able to prove the opposite against him; see Mansi VI., 
p. 676 : Aido'Kopoi st'Trsv oVts vvyx^^tv P^eyofjtsv oVrs rofiiiv oVrs rpoTijv, xvx^sf^x rffi 
AgyovT/ ffvyxvo-tv vi rpoTijv ij ievecKp»a-iv. On the other hand he was not refuted 
when he (p. 683) asserted: "Flavian was justly condemned because he still main- 
tained two natures after the union. I can prove from Athanasius, Gregory, and 
Cyril that after the union we ought rather to speak only of one incarnate nature 
of the Logos. I will be rejected together with the Fathers, but I am defending 
the doctrine of the Fathers, and yield on no point." He approved of the expres- 
sion "out of two natures"; one can readily understand how as early as the second 
session he no longer wished to appear at the Council. 
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was on the other hand rehabilitated ; * (8) that the bishops who 
had met together with him at Ephesus at first attempted to 
make out that the vote they gave there had been extorted by 
force, but that afterwards when they found they could not prove 
this they described themselves in the most dishonourable way 
as erring men who had gone wrong and begged forgiveness, 
although as a matter of fact they did not deny their faith at 
Ephesus in the year 449, but now at Chalcedon ; ^ (9) that, 
considering the views of the faith prevailing at the time, the 
great majority of the bishops were able to comply with a new 
rule of faith even though it might be expressed in the usual 
terms, only by doing violence to their consciences, and that 
they finally deceived themselves by drawing the delusive dis- 
tinction that it was not a question of an exposition (€Kd€(rig) 
but of an interpretation (kpf^^y^vslx) ; (10) that spite of all the 
pressure put on them by the Roman legates and the commis- 
sioners, the majority under the guidance of Anatolius while ex- 
pressly emphasing the fact that Dioscurus was not deposed on 
account of heresy — Anatolius had always in his heart agreed 
with the views of Dioscurus — further attempted to set up a 
doctrinal formula in which the distinction between the two 
natures was made one in thought only, and which made it pos- 
sible to speak of one nature after the Incarnation, * and that 
three statements particularly, in the third and fourth chapters 
of Leo*s letter to Flavian, (see above) appeared to the bishops 

^ la conaection with this affair Juvenal and the Palestinian bishops changed 
their opinion in the most disgraceful fashion 

3 Some of them had agreed with Flavian in 448, with Dioscurus in 449, and 
now they agreed with the Council! Even the Imperial Commissioners blamed the 
bishops for the contradiction in which they entangled themselves when they gave 
out that their vote of the year 449 had been purely extorted from them; see 
Mansi VI., p. 637 fin. It has to be noted, moreover, that throughout the proceedings 
it was much more — in fact it was almost exclusively — a question of persons, of 
their standing, or of the right or wrong of their condemnation, and therefore as to 
Nestorius, Cyril, Flavian, Eutyches, Theodoret, Dioscurus, Leo, than a question of 
the actual matter in hand. In the first place everyone took care not to touch the 
real point or to have anything to do with constructing formulae, and in the second 
place the personal question was with most of them the main thing. 

3 See the proceedings in Mansi VII., p. 97 sq. 
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to be intolerably Nestorian; * (11) that the bishops abandoned 
their proposed formula only after the most violent threats on 
the part of the Emperor, among which too was a threat to 
transfer the Council to Italy, and that they outwardly recon- 
ciled themselves to the statements of Leo with which they had 
found fault by deluding themselves with the false idea that 
Cyril said very much what Leo said and that both were in agree- 
ment; (12) that the new doctrinal formula^ would nevertheless 
not have been carried through if it had not finally been estab- 
lished under severe pressure at a secret commission, and that 
this formula is so far lacking in veracity in that it is intended to 
contain the genuine doctrine of Cyril and recognises the resolu- 
tion of the CyriUian Council of 43 1 , while it gives it the go-bye 
in so far as it sets aside the unity and union of the natures. 
The imperial-papal formula was proclaimed and adopted at 
the fifth sitting. •"* It first of all confirms the decision of Nicaea, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus, it then explains that the Creed 
which had been handed down is sufficient in itself, but that on 
account of the teachers of false doctrine who on the one hand 
reject the designation deoroKot; and on the other wish to introduce 
the idea of a confusion {(Tvyx^^^^) 3.^d mixing (xpxcng) of the 
natures, "and absurdly fabricate only one nature for the flesh 
and the Godhead,"* and consider the divine nature of the only- 
begotten to be capable of suffering, the Council has adopted 
both the letters of Cyril to Nestorius® and the Easterns, as 

* The expression so frequently used by the Westerns, God has assumed "a 
man", was also found fault with, but not officially. 

' The formula was probably already drawn up when the Chalcedonian Council 
began 5 that commission cannot have got it ready in the short time it had ; it even 
appears to follow from what is said in the R^cits de Dioscore that it had abready 
been laid before the Court previous to the meeting of the Council. 

3 See Mansi VII., p. 107 sq. 

* Rarely had any one to my knowledge expressed himself in this way after 
ApoUinaris {(jLtatv shxt TiJQ <r»pKb<; nat rjf$ dedrtiTog <pva-iv)^ but the Bishops had 
first to distort the faith which they themselves had avowed and which they now 
nevertheless rejected, in order to turn it into a heresy. The "Eranistes** of 
Theodoret, however, attacks those who "make the divinity and humanity into one 
nature." 

* The Anathemas of Cyril are also implicitly to be understood as included 
in these; see Loofs, op. cit. p. 50 f. 
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well as the letter of Leo. It is therefore directed both against 
those who break up the mystery of the Incarnation into two 
sons, and also against those who consider the Godhead of the 
only-begotten to be capable of suffering, who imagine a min- 
gling and a fusion and declare the human substance of Christ 
to be a heavenly substance: "those who on the one hand 
assert two natures in the Lord before the union and those on 
the other hand who imagine one after the union, be anathema.'* 
{xx) Tovg 'Svo [lev Tph rijg hctxrsug ^U76tg rou xvpiov fivievovrag^ 
fiixv Vs fJLSTX tJjv hcacrtv ivxTrKxTTOvrxq^ xuxie/^xri^ei), (This was 
the sacrifice of the thought of Faith.) ** Following therefore the 
holy Fathers, we all agree in teaching plainly that it is neces- 
sary to confess one and the same Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
perfect alike in His divinity and perfect in his humanity, alike 
truly God and truly man," (^ETOf/^evot rohov roTg xf^ioig irxTpxtriv 
%vx Kx) Tov xi/Tov ofioXoysTv viov Tov xvpiov T^(zuv 'I. Xp, (rvf4,(puvcci; 
xTXVTsg i}citix(rKOfA€v, TsKsiov TOV xvTOv h isoryjri xx) rk>.Biov tov 
xvTOv av xvipuTrhryjTi, Saov xXvidccg sex) xvipuTOv x^yjiug tov xvtov). 
This is further developed in detail, then we have: **We 
acknowledge one and the same Christ in two natures unconfus- 
edly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably; nowhere is the 
difference of the natures annulled because of the union, but on 
the contrary the property of each of the two natures is pre- 
served ; each nature coming together into one person and one 
hypostasis, not divided or separated into two persons, but one 
and the same Son and only-begotten, God-Logos." (evx xx) 

TOV xifTOV XpKTTOV . . . £V SwA ^VfTSfTlV * ^(Ty^^yrO?^, XTpSTTTOOg, X^IXH 

pBToog^ xxoopi(rToog yvoopii^O(/.ev oii^x[iou Tijg tuv cpvfrscav ^ixcpopxg 
xvifip}jfiiv}jg iix TViV avoofTiv^ (ru^ofzivvjg 5f (zx^Xov Tijg l^iOTi^Tog skx- 
Tspxg (pv(r€ug, xx) aig sv Tpo(j'ccTOv xx) [aIxv v7r6<rTX(nv frvvTps- 
X^^^"^^-* ovy, eig ivo 7rp6(rco7rx fjcapt^Ofzavov yj itxipov/^avov, ^AAi evx 

* It is here that the difficulty occurs which has been so much discussed, namely, 
that the Greek text gives sk hvo ^va-suv and the Latin " in duabus naturis". Judg- 
ing from all that preceded this, one cannot but hold that Tillemont, Walch, Giese- 
ler, Neander, Hefele and others are right (as against Baur and Domer) and look 
for the original reading in the latter phrase. The form in which we have the 
Greek text is of course not a mere error, but is an ancient falsification. In the 
period from the fifth to the seventh century the falsification of acts was an im- 
portant weapon for the defence of what was sacred. 
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xx) Tov xvrov vlhv zx) fAOvoysvij, Ssov >,oyov.). The decree appeals 
in support of these statements to the Old Testament, to Jesus 
Christ Himself, and — to the Nicene Creed; at the close it is 
said that no one is to accept or teach any other creed, that 
on the contrary only this form of belief is to be handed 
down in connection with the instruction of Jews, heathen, and 
heretics. 

The Emperor had now got what he wished. He had shewn 
that he ruled the Church, and he had got a formula according 
to which he was able henceforth to decide what was orthodox 
and what was heretical.* An end was put to the uncertain 
state of things which permitted everyone to appeal to the 318 
bishops and in doing this to think whatever he liked. In the 
full consciousness of his triumph Marcian appeared in person 
along with Pulcheria at the sitting immediately following (6), 
and addressed the Council, making express reference to Con- 
stantine. He was greeted with acclamations from the whole 
Council: "We all so believe; we are all orthodox; this Faith 
has saved the world ; hail to Marcian, the new Constantine, the 
new Paul, the new David! You are the peace of the world; 
Pulcheria is the new Helena!" But the Pope too had got 
what he wanted, if not everything. His letter had not been 

1 This prospect was indeed a delusive one ; for since the Council had expressly 
appealed both to Cyril and to Leo, its decree could be interpreted according to 
the views either of the one or of the other, and consequently the old trouble was 
really there again. The three decrees of February 7th, March 13th, and July 28th, 
452, (Mansi VII., pp. 476, 477, 501) are a proof of the energy and vigour with 
which the Emperor purposed to enforce the Chalcedonian Creed. According to 
the first of these all controversy was to cease, nobody was to dispute publicly 
regarding the faith. Whoever does this is looking in broad daylight for a false 
light, commits an act of sacrilege, insults the holy Council and betrays the secret 
to the Jews and the heathen. He must accordingly expect severe punishment, 
which has been already fixed and which will be of different degrees for the sepa- 
rate classes of the community. According to the third edict Eutychians and ApoUi- 
narians are forbidden to have pastors; those who contravene this order are to be 
punished with confiscation of their goods and exile. The right of assemblage, 
the right of building churches, and of being together in monasteries, is withdrawn 
from them. Their property is to go to the Exchequer. So too they are deprived 
of the power of inheriting anything and of bequeathing anything. Eutychian 
monks are to be treated as Manicheans, are to be driven from .their "stalls" and 
removed from the soil of the Empire. Eutychian writings are to be burned, etc. 
Eutyches and Dioscurus themselves must go into exile. 
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given straight off the place of a doctrinal ordinance, but the 
Conciliar-decree had proceeded from this letter; his dogmatic 
teaching was acknowledged, and in his address to the Council 
Marcian had given expression to this fact. The truth is that 
without the help of the Papal legates Marcian could not have 
effected anything. But the Church of the East had been deprived 
of its faith. ^ The hacrtg Cpvcrijciif the natural union, was not 
mentioned; no one could any longer unhesitatingly teach that 
the God-Logos had taken up the human nature into the unity 
of his unique substance and made it the perfect organ of 
His deity. The construction of a Christology based on the 
God-Logos was severely shaken; the **two hypostases (Ivo 
v7ro(TTcc(r€ig) were not expressly condemned. In the ** coming 
together*' ((rvurpex^iv) each nature continues to exist in its own 
mode of being; the divinity has not absorbed the humanity 
nor has the humanity been exalted to the height of the divinity, 
but the human and divine natures are simply united in the 
person of the Redeemer, and therefore only mediately and in an 
individual (individuum). No pious Greek who had had Athana- 
sius and Cyril for his teachers could acknowledge that to be 
'*the right mean"; it was not even a formula of compromise 
like that of the year 433 ; it was the abandonment of the work 
of developing the Christological formula strictly in accordance 
with soteriology. The latter itself now became uncertain. If 
humanity was not deified in Christ, but if in His case His 
humanity was merely united with the divinity by the prosopon 
or person, then what effect can a union such as that have for 
us? That formula can only be of advantage either to the 
detested "moralism" of the Antiochians, or to mysticism, which 
bases its hope of redemption on the idea that the God-Logos 
continually unites Himself anew with each individual soul so as 
to form a union. The four bald negative terms {x(T\jy%\)Toii(; etc.,) 
which are supposed to express the whole truth, are in the view 
of the classical theologians amongst the Greeks, profoundly 

1 In respect of its relation to the orthodox faith and of the fact that it owed 
its origin to the Emperor, the Chalcedonian Creed may be compared with the 
decrees of the last Councils of Constantius. It is true that orthodoxy afterwards 
found it easier to reconcile itself to the two natures than to the "likeness". Still 
perhaps it might have come to terms with the latter also. 
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irreligious. They are wanting in warm, concrete substance; of 
the bridge which his faith is to the believer, the bridge from 
earth to heaven, they make a line which is finer than the hair 
upon which the adherents of Islam one day hope to enter 
Paradise. One may indeed say that the Chalcedonian Creed 
preserved for the East the minimum of historical conception 
which the Church still possessed regarding the person of Christ, 
by cutting short the logical results of the doctrine of redemption, 
which threatened completely to destroy the Christ of the Gos- 
pels. But the Fathers who accepted the Creed did not think 
of that. They in fact accepted it under compulsion, and if they 
had thought of this, the price which they paid would have been 
too dear; for a theology which, in what is for it the most im- 
portant of all questions, has recourse to mere negatives, is self- 
condemned. Nor is it of any use to point to the fact that the 
Council merely gave the mystery a definite standing and thereby 
furthered the interests of the Greek Church and the Greek 
theology. The true mystery on the contrary was contained in 
the substantial union of the two natures themselves. It was 
seriously damaged by being banished from its place here, and 
when in place of it the conception of the union, a conception 
which was supposed at the same time to involve a state of 
separation, was raised to the position of the secret of faith. 
The real mystery was thus shoved aside by a pseudo-mystery 
which in truth no longer permitted theology to advance to the 
thought of the actual and perfect union. Monophysitism which 
holds to the statement that, without prejudice to the homo- 
ousia of the body of Christ with our body, the God-Logos 
made this body His own body and for this reason took it up 
into the unity of His substance, is without doubt the legitimate 
heir of the theology of Athanasius and the fitting expression 
of Greek Christianity. * The proposition, however, which was 

1 We can only adduce one consideration here, namely, that it was essential to 
this Christianity which had the New Testament beside it, that it should never, just 
because of this, develop in a logical way as a mystical doctrine of redemption. 
Understood in this sense no objection can be taken to the statement that the logical 
development of the monophysite faith even in its least extravagant form, was bound 
to come into conflict with certain elements of the ecclesiastical tradition, or with 
certain New Testament passages which could not be given up. 
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now to pass for orthodox, " each nature in communion with the 
other does what is proper to it," (agit utraque forma cum alte- 
rius communione, quod proprium est) actually makes two sub- 
jects out of one and betokens a lapse from the ancient faith. 
That the view we have here expressed is correct is attested by 
the previous history of the formula of the two natures and the 
one person. Up to this time scarcely anything had been known 
in the East of a " nature without hypostasis " ((pv(ng avvTrocrTCiTog)^ 
although the Antiochians had distinguished between (pva-i^; and 
TTpdjuTTOv. It is attested further by the melancholy proceedings 
at the Council itself, and, as will be shewn, it is attested above 
all by the history which follows. A formula was now introduced 
which could ultimately be traced to a legal source and which 
for that reason could be transformed into a philosophical-theo- 
logical formula only by a scholastic. 

At Chalcedon only a part of the deputation of monks who 
had approached the Council with the prayer that the ancient 
faith might not suffer harm, and also the majority of the Egyp- 
tian monks, remained firm. ^ We cannot say, however, whether 
the action of the latter was an instance of the courage of faith. 
Their request that the Council should not compel them to 
accept the formula since in this case they would be killed after 
their return to Egypt, their despairing cry, " We shall be killed, 
if we subscribe Leo*s epistle ; we would rather be put to death 
here by you than there ; have pity on us : we would rather die 
at the hands of the Emperor and at your hands than at home,** 
proves that they were still more afraid of Coptic fanaticism 
than of the Emperor's police. They were allowed to postpone 
their subscription till a new bishop should be appointed to 
Alexandria, since they had explained that without a new bishop 
they could do nothing. They were not, however, to stir from 
Constantinople till then. 

The Council was to be a Council of peace after the downfall 
of Dioscurus. All were pardoned, even Ibas himself, and on 
the other hand, the traitorous associates of Dioscurus at whose 
head stood Juvenal of Jerusalem. All were restored to their 
bishoprics so far as that was at all feasible. A series of Canons 

1 See the proceedings of the fourth sitting. 
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was then issued dealing with the regulation of ecclesiastical 
matters. The seventeenth Canon asserted in a blunt fashion 
what was a fundamental Byzantine principle: "let the arrange- 
ment also of the ecclesiastical districts follow that of the civil 
and state places." [rolq 'TroKiriytolg za) ivifJLOfrioiq tottoh; >cx) toov 
i)cx^}^(rtx<rTiKuv TxpoiKtSov vi rx^iq iKO^ovdslru). The twenty-eighth, 
under cover of an appeal to the third Canon* of 381, struck a 
blow at Rome by ordaining that the patriarch of Constantinople 
was to enjoy similar privileges to those possessed by the bishop 
of Rome, was to be second to him in rank, and was to get an 
enormous extension of his diocese — namely, over Pontus, Asia, 
and Thrace. The proceedings in connection with this matter 
do not belong to the history of dogma, although Leo combat- 
ed the resolution with dogmatic arguments drawn from tradition. 
The Roman legates, we may note, entered their protest. The 
Emperor once more created for himself a patriarch primi ordi- 
nisy after that the patriarch of Alexandria had had to be over- 
thrown, and it was the bishop of his own capital whom he put 
alongside of the Roman bishop. The Council had to ask the 
Pope to confirm the twenty-eighth Canon by way of return, as 
it was openly put, for the acknowledgment of his dogmatic 
letter in the East. ^ But the Pope remained firm ; his letters 
104 — 107 prove that he had no intention of surrendering the 
grand success he had secured just in the East. A primacy of 
the East in Constantinople was the greatest possible danger, 
and for this reason Leo at once again took up the cause of 
the chairs of Alexandria and Antioch. In fact he now even 
shewed some hesitation in giving his approval of the resolutions of 
the great Councils generally, so that the Monophysites came to be 

* The Romans before this had no official knowledge whatever of this Canon, 
and in praxi it had not been entirely enforced, even in the East itself, as the 
Robber-Synod shews. 

2 Leo, ep. 98. The letter is full of flattery of the Pope; see c. I. It follows too from 
the formally very submissive epistle of Anatolius to Leo (ep. loi) that an attempt had 
been made to induce Leo by flattery to acknowledge the 28th Canon. We gather 
from Marcian's epistle to Leo (ep. 100) that the Emperor considered that Canon 
as the most important ordinance of the Council together with the doctrinal decision. 
For details see Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 87 if., where the Canons 9 and 17 are 
discussed. 

"' ^ w 
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under the pleasing delusion that he was inclined to side with 
them. (I) * He soon entirely broke with Anatolius and entered 
into negotiations with the new bishop of Alexandria (ep. 129) 
and with the bishop of Antioch (ep. 119) whose position in 
their patriarchates he sought to strengthen, and whom he begged 
to send him more frequently information regarding their affairs 
that he might be able to render them assistance. Soon, how- 
ever, the Constantinopolitan bishop Anatolius found himself in 
such a difficult position owing to the new dogmatic controver- 
sies, that he preferred to shelve the Canon complained of and 
once more to seek the friendship of Leo which he did indeed 
secure. 

§ 3. The Monophysite Controversies and the Fifth Council, " 

I. The severest condemnation of the Chalcedonian Creed as 
decree wrung from the Eastern Churches, is to be found in 
the history of the next 68 years. These years are not only 
marked by the most frightful revolts on the part of the populace 
and the monks, particularly in Egypt, Palestine, and a part of 
Syria, but also by the attempts of the Emperors to get rid of 
the decree which had been issued with a definite end in view, 
and which was a source of difficulty and threatened the security 

1 See ep. no; the approval followed in ep. 114, with certain reservations be- 
cause of Canon 28; see ep. 115 — 117. 

3 The enormous and varied documentary material is given only in part in 
Mansi VII — IX. The Pope's letters are in Thiel, 1867. Much new in Mai's Script. 
Vet. Nova Coll.; Joh. of Ephesus (Monophysite) hist, eccl., German translation by 
Schonfelder, 1862, something different in Land, Anecd. Syr. Information regarding 
further sources in Moller, Monophysiten (R.-Encykl. X.) and Loofs, Leon tins, 1887, 
(Texte u. Unters. III. i, 2). Accounts by Tillemont, Gibbon, Walch, Schrockh, 
Hefele, Domer, Baur, cf. the articles on the subject by Moller, Gass, and Hauck in 
the R.-Encykl. : in the same place the special literature in connection with the Theo- 
paschitian, Tritheistic, and Origenist controversies and that of the Three Chapters. 
The special investigations, however, which had been carried on up till the beginning 
of the 1 8th century have rarely been resumed in recent times, but see Gieseler, 
Comment., qua Monophys. opin. illustr., 2 parts, 1835, ^^3^ \ Kriiger, Monophys. 
Streitigkeiten, 1884 and Loofs, op. cit.; Kleyn, Bijdrage tot de Kerkgeschiedenis 
van het Oosten gedurende de zesde Eeuw, 1891 (from the chronicle of Dionysius 
of Tellmahre, who made extracts from the Church History of John of Ephesus. 
Kleyn gives the portions referring to the 6th century; they are identical with the 
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of the Empire. * They were all the more under the necessity 
of making these attempts, that in the East energetic theologians 
ivho could defend the Chalcedonian Creed were entirely lacking. 
At this period it maintained its position only by means of the 
great importance given to it by the imposing Council, by the 
majority of the cl6rgy in the capital, ahd by the Roman bishop. 
"These were strong forces; but the strength of the opposition 
to it, which was supported by the increasing aversion to the 
Byzantine Emperor and his Patriarch, by national aspirations 
and personal antipathies, * was also great. In addition to this 
the pious-minded felt as much aggrieved by the fact that a new 
formula had been introduced at all as by what was in the 
formula itself. '* The Encyclical letter (fyKVK^tov) of the usurper 

second and third parts of John's Church History. Kleyn has published for the 
first- time the sections for the years 481 — 561 [in Dutch]; they are of great import- 
ance for the history of Monophysitism, its spread, and the persecution it underwent). 

> Leo I., Marcian's successor, had already made a beginning with this, though 
he proceeded cautiously; see Leon, papae ep. 145 — 158, 160 — 165, 169 — 173. One 
•can see here what trouble it cost the Pope to maintain the Chalcedonian Creed. 
The opposition parties made the strongest efforts to prove that the Chalcedonian 
Creed was Nestorian. Of the memorial of Timotheus Aelurus (Heruler? hardly) 
the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, Gennadius says (de vir. inl. 73): ^'librum 
valde suasorium^ quem pravo sensu patrum testimoniis in tantum roborare conatus 
est, ut ad decipiendum imperatorem et suam hseresim constituendam paene Leonem, 
urbis Romae pontificem, et Chalcedonensem synodum ac totos occidentales episcopos 
illorum adminiculo Nestorianos ostenderet." The fact that the Emperor Leo called 
for an expression of opinion regarding the Chalcedonian Creed, was a step towards 
getting rid of it. 

^ Monasticism which was hostile to the State, the aspirations after independ- 
ence on the part of the Egyptians, and jealousy of the influence of the Byzantine 
Patriarch, all played a part behind Monophysitism. This feeling of jealousy was 
shared by the Roman bishop who, however, felt himself under the necessity 
primarily of guarding the dogmatic formula. 

3 See the opinion of a Pamphylian Council supplied to the Emperor, printed 
in Mansi VIL p. 573 — 576. We can see from this that not only was the new 
definition which went beyond the Nicene Creed felt to be objectionable by the 
bishops, but that they disapprove too of the distinction of nature and person, 
prefer to speak with Cyril of one nature and wish to make the Chalcedonian 
Creed authoritative only in connection with controversies as being a formula which 
originated in and was rendered necessary by controversy, but not for the instruc- 
tion of ordinary Christians. The Armenian Church has kept to this position; it 
is not Monophysite, but Cyrillian; see Arsak Ter Mikelian, Die Armenische Kirche 
in ihren Beziehungen zur Byzantischen vom. 4 — 13 Jahrh., Leipzig 1892, cf. 
Karapet, Die Paulikianer, (Leipzig 1893) p. 54 ff. ^ 
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Basilikus (476) which abrogated the Chalcedonian Creed and 
decided in favour of Monophysitism, had certainly only a passing 
importance. ^ But state-policy was successful in uniting a section 
of the Chalcedonians and Monophysites by means of a Henoti- 
con (482), which, when issued as an imperial edict by Zeno,. 
virtually annulled the decree of 451.* The result was that sooa 
instead of two parties there were three; for not only did the 
strict Monophysites renounce their allegiance to the Alexandrian 
patriarch Peter Mongus who had concluded a union with his Con- 
stantinopolitan colleague Acacius, but the Roman bishop too, Felix 
II., (see the epp.) rejected the Henoticon and pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication on Acacius. Old and New Rome, which 
were already separated by political circumstances, now came to 
be divided ecclesiastically, and this schism lasted from 484 to- 
519. Since the Henoticon soon shewed itself to be ineffective, 
it would have been brought to an end sooner if Rome had not 
insisted on the condemnation of Acacius by his successors^ 
The Monophysites soon came forward again openly rejecting 
the Chalcedonian Creed, and those in the Eastern Empire who- 
adhered to it, and also the Henotics, had at first difficulty in 
preventing the new Emperor Anastasius from formally doing 

1 Basilikus had the ep. Leon, ad Flav. and the Chalcedonian Creed condemned. 
About 500 bishops of the South and West actually subscribed it, but not Acacius f 
see Euagr. h. e. III. 4. The decree takes its stand upon the Nicene Creed and 
the two ibllowing Councils, but orders the Chalcedonian canons to be burned* 
Basilikus afterwards withdrew it (Euagr. III. 7), see also the epp. Simplicii papae. 

2 The Henotikon (Euagr. III. 14) declares in the first part that the sole authori-^ 
tative creed is the Nicene- Constantinopolitan, and excludes all the other avfi.^oXot. 
or iMccdijfixTX] it then expressly condemns Nestorius and Eutyches while accepting^ 
the anathemas of Cyril. Then, however, there further follows a full Christologi- 
cal Confession in which the following statements are specially worthy of note: 
S/JLoXoyoViJtsv Tov fiovoyevij roG &soG viov . . . %vei rvyx^vsiv xm ov dt/o* ivbg yatp- 
stvctt (pecfjL^v rh rs Qeti/fi.»T« xait rot Troidti ccfrep exovo-tuQ vxsizgtvs erccpxi, . . r 
a-^pxoKrti ex rifc horoxov vrpoa-diixiiv vtov ov Texotiixe, fisfiivifxe yhp rptie^ m rpix^ 
x«s a-etpxuQsvroi' roG iv6i "^^Jc rpt^Bot; &gov ?<6yov . .. fe^vrot ^l tov 'irepov rt (Ppovij^ 
trecvrcc Hj ^povoGvrcty Hj vGv if vaiTrore vi Iv KeeXx*!^^^* ^ ^^^ ^fJTOTS a'vv6^<^ otve^e^ 
fjLccrt^oiJtsv. An appeal on behalf of union is then made to the Egyptians to- 
whom the epistle is addressed. Its dogmatic substance is not orthodox; the in- 
sincere way, however, in which the Council of Chalcedon is not condemned, but 
ignored, shews that there was a desire to tolerate Monophysitism. The Emperor 
indeed cannot be blamed for issuing the edict; in doing this he simply did his- 
dutysw «^Ht, Petru^ A^ongus played a double game, and so too did Acacius. 
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away with the unfortunate decree. ^ The confusion was now 
greater than it had ever been. People who used one and the 
same Christological formula were often further apart and more 
bitter against one another than were those who were separated by 
the wording of the formulae. If the Emperor had not been a cap- 
able ruler, things in the Empire would have got out of joint. He 
was meanwhile always approaching nearer to Monophysitism with 
which he was personally in sympathy, and on the side of which 
stood not only the more fanatical, but also the more capable 
theologians, such as Philoxenus of Mabug, and Severus. In Syria 
and Palestine the Monophysite cause already triumphed amid 
terrors of all sorts ; but the capital, Constantinople, and Thrace, 
with the true instinct of self-preservation held to the Chalce- 
donian Creed against the Emperor, the patron of heretics, and 
Vitalian, ^ a fierce general, a semi-barbarian, and rebel who was 
yet the forerunner of Justinian who taught him politics, made 
common cause with the Chalcedonians against his monarch. 
The Emperor had to submit to the powerful general; but it 
was not possible, even by making all sorts of concessions in 
regard to the dogmatic question, to get Rome, which put for- 
ward exorbitant claims, to agree to a policy of oblivion in 
reference to Acacius. Anastasius did not come to any agree- 
ment with the Pope Hormisdas. But what he did not succeed 
in doing was successfully accomplished by his successor Justin, 
or rather by the nephew and director of the new Emperor 
Justin, Justinian, in conjunction with Vitalian. They saw that 
for the re-establishment of the authority of the Emperor and 
the state in the Empire, the re-establishment of the Chalcedonian 
Creed and of the league with Rome, was indispensable. After 
that the authority of the four Councils had been once more 
solemnly recognised in Constantinople, everywhere throughout 
the Empire the orthodox raised their heads. Hormisdas did 
not himself appear in the capital ; but his legates succeeded in 
getting almost everything he had asked. Again did the Roman 
bishop, like Leo before him, help the Byzantine State to gain 

• > See Rose, Kaiser Anastasius I., Halle, 1882. 

2 On the importance of the part played by Vitalian, see Loofs, p. 243 ff., 
and in addition Joh. Antioch. in Miiller, Fragm. hist. gr. V., p. 32 sq. 
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the victory over the ecclesiastical movements. Orthodoxy was^ 
again restored and the names of the authors and defenders of 
the Henotikon, from Acacius and Zeno downwards were erased 
from the sacred books (519). The purification of Syria and its 
chair from the monophysite heresy meanwhile created some 
difficulty. The attempt to get the more determined Monophy- 
sites out of the way was, it is true, successful, but as soon it 
became a question as to who were to be their successors, it at 
once became evident again that the Chalcedonian Creed was 
understood in a different way in Rome and in the East respec- 
tively, and that the East had not got rid of the suspicion of Nes-^ 
torianism so far as Rome was concerned. 

This difference emerged in a very characteristic form in the 
so-called Theopaschitian controversy. * The formulae, ** God has 
suffered*', *^God was crucified", were time-honoured forms ^ of 
speech in the Church and had never been quite forgotten. But 
after there had been So much speculation regarding the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, these formulae came to be discussed too. 
Still, even after the formation of the Chalcedonian Creed, it 
seemed to be impossible to disapprove of them ; for if Mary 
was to be called Ssotoko:; this meant that they were approved 
of. Nevertheless opposition soon shewed itself when the Mono- 
physite patriarch of Antioch, Petrus FuUo, with the approval of 
his co-religionists, formulated the Trishagion as follows: Holy 
God, Holy the mighty one, Holy the immortal one who was 
crucified for us : xytog 0foV, ciyicg hxvpoc^ xyioq cidxvxToc^ 
(rTXvpuds)^ S/' i^fixi;. The Emperor approved of this innovation 
which, however, at once met with opposition in Antioch itself^ 
and which cost one of those who had to do with it his life. 
In the capital a controversy broke out when some Scythiaa 
monks, whose soundness in the faith was unimpeachable, defended 
the orthodoxy of the formula, ** one of thie Trinity was crucified 
— suffered in the flesh*' ("unum de trinitate, esse crucifixum — 
passum carne*'), about the year 518. The legates of Pope 
Hormisdas, bearing in mind Leo*s doctrinal letter, opposed it 
as being incompatible with the Catholic Faith ! The Pope him- 

1 See Hauck in the Realencyklop. Vol. XV. p. 534 ff. 

2 See Vol. 1.3 p. 187. 
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self was now concerned in the matter. A decision was neces- 
sarily urgently desired — on the part of the Emperor too ; for the 
relations had become so strained that any sudden movement 
might throw the whole Church into confusion. Hormisdas 
hesitated about giving an answer ; he neither wished to disavow 
his legates nor too openly to reject the formulae. The decision 
which he finally gave in a letter to the Emperor Justin (521), 
was to the effect that everything was already decided, without, 
however, saying what was to be regarded as authoritative. This 
declaration which shewed his perplexity roused just indignation 
not only in Constantinople but also in North Africa. Justinian, 
who at first did not approve of the formula, — so long, that is, 
as he still followed in the wake of Vitalian, — afterwards held 
to it all the more strongly, the more he^ urged the strictly 
Cyrillian interpretation of the Chalcedonian Creed. When he 
had the power he got the Popes too to acknowledge it, had the 
faithful but impolitic partisans of Rome, the Akoimetan monks 
in Constantinople, excommunicated, and finally got the formula 
sanctioned at the Fifth Ecumenical Council, that our Lord who 
was crucified in the flesh, Jesus Christ, was one of the Trinity. ' 
It is apparently necessary to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the attempt of the Monophysites to give an extension to 
the Trishagion in a Theopaschitian sense, and the assertion of 
the Scythian monks that the doctrinal formula: **One of the 
Trinity suffered in the flesh '*, was orthodox. That attempt was 
rejected because it involved an innovation in worship and 
because it could be interpreted in a Sabellian sense. Orthodoxy 
putting this meaning on it, gave the name "Theopaschitian'* 
a permanent place in its collection as a heretical name. On 
the other hand it was, to begin with, purely owing to Roman 
obstinacy that the formula proposed by the Scythians, and 
which, moreover, rather justifies than adopts the monophysite 
formula, was objected to. But it has been recently very justly 
remarked " that the cause of the offence which the formula gave, 

1 See on the controversy Marcellinus, Euagr. Theophanes, Victor Tun., The 
Letters of Hormisdas, Mansi VIII. c. IX. Noris, Hist. Pelag. Disser, I. 1702. 
On the Scythian Monks, see Loofs, pp. 229 — 261. 

' See Loofs, op. cit, pp. 53, 231 f., 248 ff., whose splendid investigations have 
been made use of in what follows. 
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even to some of the Chalcedonians^ is not to be looked for 
within the Christological, but on the contrary within the Trini- 
tarian, domain. This brings us to a complete change which 
took place in the theology of that period and which claims the 
most serious attention. 

Attention has been already drawn to the fact, (Vol. III., p. 154 
and above p. 1 26) that in the course of the transition from the fifth 
to the sixth century Aristotelianism once more became the fashion 
in science. This revolution helped to bring about the naturalisa- 
tion of the Chalcedonian Creed in the Church, or what amounts 
to the same thing, contributed towards reconciling Greek reli- 
gious feeling to it. While up to the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury orthodoxy was without any theologians, we come across 
a man in the first half of the century who both as theologian 
and student of dogma was as able as he was prolific, and in 
the case of whom one feels that while he believes and thinks 
as Cyril believed and thought, his determined defence of the 
Chalcedonian Creed was nevertheless not in any way forced 
out of him — Leontius of Byzantium (c. 485 — S43). ^ When, how- 
ever, we try to find out by what means he, as a theologian of 
the school of Cyril, succeeded in accommodating himself to the 
Chalcedonian Creed, it becomes clear that he was helped to 
this by the Aristotelian conceptual distinctions, and therefore 
by scholasticism. Leontius was the first scholastic. ^ While, 
owing to his faith, he stood in an intimate relation to Greek 
religious feeling, the Chalcedonian formula presented itself to 
him as an inviolable doctrine promulgated by the Church. But 

1 Loofs was the first to throw light on his works, his personality, and his 
history. 

^ This description is to be taken with the qualification that in his theological 
thinking he still shewed a certain freedom. While the proofs alleged by Loofs 
in favour of the view that the "Origenist" Leontius is identical with the Byzan- 
tine (pp. 274 — 297) are indeed not absolutely decisive, though to my mind they are 
convincing, one can see that Leontius held the great master in veneration without 
following him in his doubtful statements. But nothing is more characteristic of 
the period upon which the Church had now entered than the fact that even this 
academic veneration for Origen was no longer tolerated. Leontius was described 
as "Origenist" and Loofs' conjecture is quite correct (p. 296) that Joh. Damas- 
cenus, that in a certain sense the Eastern Church itself, consigned this theologian 
of theirs to oblivion because he was still too liberal. 
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while he unweariedly defended it against Nestorians, ApoUinari- 
ans, and Severians, dogmatic and religious considerations were 
put entirely into the background; their place was taken by 
an exposition of doctrine based on philosophical conceptions. * 
He treated of substance, genus, species, individual being, ot 
the attributes which constitute the substance, of inseparable 
accidents and of separable accidents. It was on the result of 
these discussions that the conceptions of the natures and the 
hypostasis in Christ were based; the Aristotelian ievrspx ovtrlx, 
or second substance, was given a place of prominence, and 
thus the Chalcedonian Creed was justified. All the Aristotelian 
splitting of conceptions did not, it is true, cover the most cru- 
cial point of all — namely, the exposition of the unity. Here, 
however, Leontius had recourse to the idea of the Enhypos- 
tasis of the human nature; thus proving in the clearest way 
that he wished to keep the Chalcedonian definition on the lines 
laid down by ApoUinaris and Cyril and not on those laid down 
in Leo's doctrinal letter.' In the whole way in which Leontius 

* See Loofs, p. 60: "It is neither exegetical, nor religious arguments which are 
given a foremost place, but philosophical, and the philosophical theory upon which 
the arguments of our author rest, has a decidedly Aristotelian and not a Platonic 
origin. Our author is a forerunner of John of Damascus." 

3 See the explanations given by Loofs of the apparatus of conceptions used by 
Leontius, p. 60 — 74. The entire distinction between the Western conception and 
that which combines the views of Cyril and Leontius is to be found in scientific 
form in the statement of Leontius : ovx 'ivrt (pva-t^ otwrrdffretroi; . . . avvTFSvrotro^ 
(aIv oZv ^vffit;, TOVTsa-Ttv ola-ia, ovk &v divi vori. The Western legal fiction of a 
distinction between person and nature is here pitched aside. I do not enter into 
further detail regarding the theology of Leontius because in an outline of the 
History of Dogma it must suffice to ascertain its tendency and methods. Anything 
further belongs to the history of theology. 

' The expedient of the enhypostasis was adopted in order to meet the objection 
urged by the Monophysite Severus against the Chalcedonian Creed and Leo's 
doctrine, that two energies necessarily lead to two hypostases. Leontius, following 
up a hint of Cyril herewith shews that if the relative standards of criticism are 
once abandoned, all Greeks who start from the doctrine of redemption, must be 
ApoUinarians in disguise. Leontius was the first who definitely maintained that 
the human nature of Christ is not ityvredvrari^ nor on the other hand an indepen- 
dent xjfTFSvruvi^^ but that it has its vvovryivou cv r^ ?<6yta, Leontius refers to the 
mode of the existence of the voi&rvireq ohvtuiii^ in the ousia. The comparison 
is naturally defective since these 'K0i6r^rt% do not in themselves constitute a ^vvi^. 
In fact all comparisons are defective. Neither Plato nor Aristotle is responsible 
for this philosophy. A pious Apollinarian monk would probably have been able 
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transferred the Nestorian-Monophysite controversy into the region 
of Philosophy, we may accordingly see a momentous revolution. 
This much, however, is certain, that his violent fisralSxjtg sig^ 
xKXo yivog was the condition of the gradual reconciliation of the 
East with the Chalcedonian Creed ^ and that in intrinsic im- 
portance it may be classed along with the method of counting 
up authorities. Only in this way was it possible for Leontius to- 
accept the formula as authoritative, and, spite of the dry form 
in which it was put, to regard it with respect from the religious 
point of view and at the same time to see in it an inexhaust- 
ible subject for the display of dialectical skill. It is undeni- 
able that Chalcedonian orthodoxy was first firmly established ia 
the East in the age of Justinian, that is to say, inner agree- 
ment with the Chalcedonian Creed was then first secured to 
any large extent, and this without abandoning Cyril's religious 
theology, but on the contrary while emphasising it and giving 
it the preference. ^ If this is so then the only possible expla- 
nation of these facts is that supplied by the entrance of Aristo- 
telian scholasticism into the Church. TAe Chalcedonian dogma 
is lost in philosophical theology. The Faith and the Church 
were to a certain extent relieved, feeling reassured by the 
knowledge that the dogma was in safe keeping and in good 
hands, as it were. One can forget the scruples to which it 
gives rise, when one is confident that there are scholars who are 
able by the aid of a definite set of technical terms to make every- 
thing right. Here, too, for this reason, the work of the historian 
of dogma ceases ; his place is taken by the historian of theology. 

to say with regard to the t/Too-rifva/ gv rth K6yt^\ " Apollinaris says pretty much 
the same thing only in somewhat more intelligible words." 

1 Loofs, p. 72 ff. shews that the Chalcedonian element is strongly represented 
in the doctrine of Leontius and that in the eflforts he made to do it justice we see the 
presence of the modern element of personality as distinguished irom. physts^ though 
indeed only as a kind of shadow of it. 

2 The energetic opposition to the Antiochian theology is specially worthy of 
note in this connection. Up to the beginning of the Sixth Century the Chalcedo- 
nians were in such a state of alarm owing to the decree, that they could find no 
fixed point from which to carry on the old and to them supremely important 
struggle against the "dismemberment". Leontius was the first to resume Cyril's 
attack on it and to carry on the interrupted work of repelling the most dangerous 
of all enemies. 
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Leontius was himself one of the Scythian monks. ' The fact 
that this great opponent of the Monophysites championed the 
Theopaschitian formula and his criticism of the Antiochian theo- 
logy, prove how far removed he was from Nestorianism. But 
the formula by its characteristic difference from the older con- 
ception, that, of Petrus Fullo, further proves that the introduc- 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy into theology called for a 
restatement of the doctrine of the Trinity. The " unus ex trini- 
tate*' is opposed to the "thrice holy" who was crucified for 
us. Tritheistic tendencies were not wanting at that period, and 
this is true of both sides in so far as attention was given to 
the Aristotelian philosophy. That Petrus Fullo, who as a Mono- 
physite so energetically made the Trinity into a unity, was, it 
is true, no Aristotelian, but neither is his formula in any way 
typical of Monophysitism as a whole. 

The latter on the contrary for the two or three generations 
after the Chalcedonian Creed, shews that it had in it sufficient 
life and vigour to be accessible to the influence of the most 
varied movements and thoughts. It shews during this period 
that it was the expression of spiritual and theological life in 
the East generally. The state of petrifaction, barrenness, and 
barbarism into which it afterwards got, did not yet actually 
exist, although signs of its approach were evident amongst the 
fanatical masses and the ignorant monks. It is significant, to 
begin with, that Monophysitism did not allow itself to be carried 
to extremes by the blow dealt it by the Chalcedonian Creed. 
That is a proof of the goodness of its cause and of its power. 
The Monophysites were strongly bent on keeping clear of 
'*Eutychianism'*. Anything like mingling or transformation was 
out of the question, in fact Eutyches himself was abandoned to 
his fate." Then the readiness shewn by a large section of the 
Monophysites to come to terms with orthodoxy if only the 
Chalcedonian Creed and the objectionable dogmatic develop- 
ment in Leo's doctrinal letter were got out of the way, is a 
proof that they really strictly maintained the position of Cyril. 
This is true very specially of the most important champion of 

^ See LoofSj p. 228 flf. 

- See Martin, Pseudo-Synode, p. 53. 
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Monophysitism — Severus. The attempt has indeed been to draw 
a distinction, as regards doctrine, between Cyril and Severus, 
but the attempt does not seem to me to have been successful. ^ 
Cyril, equally with Severus, would have objected to Leo's 
assertion that each nature in Christ effects what is peculiar to 
it, though in conjunction with the other. The emphasis laid 
by Severus on the one energy is genuinely Cyrillian, and the 
expression borrowed from the Areopagite, hepyeix Sexyipijcii, 
"theandric energy'*, by no means approaches so near the limits 
ot the permissible as the expression SeoroKog. But neither is there 
any difference in the formulae, filx ^v(ng rov Koyov (TSfrxpKoo^jLsv^, 
**one incarnate nature of the Logos'* and [jlix Cpv(n^ rov Koyou 
csa-xpKUfAivov^ *' one nature of the incarnate Logos " ; for Cyril 
too, logiqally attributed one nature not only to the God-Logos 
but also to the Christ. The communication of properties 
according to him, involves in every respect the natures. But 
there is not even any trace of a theological difference between 
Severus and Leontius." The difference consists purely in the 
extent to which each was desirous of accommodating his views 
to the Chalcedonian Creed and interpreting Leo's doctrinal letter 
m bonam partem^ and also in the philosophico- theological termi- 

* See Loofs, p. 53 ff. The sources of information regarding the Christology of 
Severus are given there, p. 54. I refrain from giving any account of it (see Gieseler, 
op. cit. I., Domer II., p. 166 ff.), since its identity with Cyril's doctrine seems to 
me to follow from the evidence brought forward by Loofs. It is interesting to 
note that Severus deduces from the Chalcedonian Creed the hypothesis of two 
natural energies and two wills, and further employs this deduction against his 
opponents as an argumentatio ad absurdum. No one in the East knew just at 
that time what was still to come in the succeeding century. The statement of 
Severus: ovk hvepytl Tori ^^a-iQ ovx v^vrGv-a^ from which he concludes that in 
Leo's view there are two hypostases, is highly noteworthy and is quite in accord- 
ance with Cyril's ideas. Gieseler, op. cit. I., p. 9. 

^ See the 30 xff^iA«<« of Leontius Kara ^itnipov (Migne 86, 2, p. 1901 sq.). 
See the notice in Loofs, p. 77 ff. It is highly amusing to notice how two authors 
whose ideas are exactly the same apfear to have absolutely distinct views owing 
to the different terminology, "one nature'*, "two natures". In Thesis XI. where the 
Trinity and Christolog}' are treated together in a scientific way, Leontius says: 
"If, according to Gregory, we have in the case of the Holy Trinity the reverse 
of what we have in the oltcovofita Kara rov vatri^pa^ then in the case of the latter 
we must have two natures and one hypostasis, just as in that of the former we 
have three hypostases and one nature." 
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nology employed. The statements of Severus regarding the one 
composite nature, the (Asrxvroix^lootTK; ' or transformation etc., ex- 
press absolutely nothing else than what is found in the formulae 
of Leontius which are in part expressed in an entirely different 
and in fact in an opposite way. Leontius accepts the enhypo- 
stasis of the human nature in Christ, and Severus strictly defends 
himself against the supposition that he teaches that the human 
nature in any way loses its natural peculiarity in the union. It is 
simply that unfortunate Chalcedonian Creed which stands between 
the opponents, and what separates them therefore is the question 
as to whether the Western terminology is to be followed or 
not. That this is the case is proved by the attitude taken up 
by Severus to the Extreme Right of his party. The Henoticon 
had already split up the Egyptian Monophysites. One section 
of them had renounced connection with Petrus Mongus {iy^kcpxKoi). 
But in Syria, too, at the beginning of the Fifth Century we find 
several tendencies amongst them. The blow dealt them after 
the restoration of orthodoxy in 519 drove them to Egypt, and 
there actual splits took place. Even the strictest party amongst 
them did not put forth the catchword "transformation*'; but 
in seriously reflecting on the problem as to how a human nature 
must be constituted after a God had made it His own, they 
arrived at propositions which were perfectly logical and which 
for this very reason referred back to Irenaeus, Clemens Alex., 
Origen, Gregory Nyss., Hilary, Apollinaris, and to some utter- 
ances of Dioscurus and Eutyches. Their leader, Julian of Hali- 
carnassus who was opposed by the Severians, developed the 
doctrine of the one nature into the doctrine of the identity of 
the substance and properties of the divinity and the humanity 
in Christ. The hypothesis of the indestructibleness of the body 
of Christ from the moment of the assumption became the shib- 
loleth of the "Julianists" or Gaians, who, now nicknamed 
Aphthartodoketae and Phantasiasts by the Severians, retorted 
with the word ** Phthartolatry ". The Julianists, whose point of 
view was determined solely by the thought of redemption, did 
not shrink from maintaining the perfect glorification of the body 
of Christ from the very first, and in accordance with this saw 

1 See Gieseler, op. cit. II. p. 3. i 
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in the emotions and sufferings of Christ not the natural — though 
in reference to the Godhead the voluntary — states consequent 
on the human nature, but the acceptance of states kxtx %ip/i/, 
which were regarded as having no inner connection with the 
nature of the Redeemer as that of the God-man. This nature 
being entirely free from all sin was also supposed to have 
nothing in common with suffering and death. ^ In opposition 
to this view the Severians laid so much stress on the relation 
of the sufferings of Christ to the human side of Christ's nature 

1 The extremely iastructive second treatise of Gieseler supplies us with abun- 
dant material. Gieseler has brought out two things at the same time (i) that these 
Julianists (see the sixth anathema of Julius, p. 6) started from the idea of redemp- 
tion, according to which the Logos assumed our flesh {dfioovcrtoa)^ but that as it 
(second Adam) was not subject to sin so neither was it subject to corruption and 
that in the moment of the assumptio He raised it to the state of the Divine. A 
homousia of the body of Christ with our body after the Incarnation would do 
away with all the comfort and the certainty of redemption. For the Logos assumed 
our nature just in order that He might free it from ^op£; if therefore the human 
nature of Christ had been still subject to ^6opdc then redemption would be ren- 
dered uncertain. Gieseler has shewn (2) that this idea is identical with the idea of 
the classic fathers of the Church, that while they undoubtedly shewed some hesi- 
tation as regards the conclusions to be drawn from it, still all the conclusions 
drawn by the Julianists, or by Philoxeous, are represented in one or other of the 
classical witnesses. Above all the Julianist and Philoxenian statement that in the 
case of Christ all passiones were not assumed naturally, but in the strictest sense 
voluntarily, x«t' otKovofAtotv or Kxrat x^P^^t (Gieseler, p. 7) is merely the vigorous 
echo of the oldest religious conviction. It was the sharper distinction between the 
divinity and the humanity in the incarnate one, worked out in the Arian contro- 
versy, that first endangered this conviction. Apollinaris sought to give some help 
here, but it was no longer of any avail. Gieseler very rightly calls attention to 
the fact that in the ApoUinarian school the dispute between the Polemians and 
Valentinians corresponds exactly to the dispute between the Julianists and Severi- 
ans^ i.e.^ in the case of the former the same conclusions had been already drawn 
and had in turn been denied, which the Monophysites afterwards drew. Of these 
some went the length of assuming the divinity of Christ's blood and spittle (see 
besides, Athanasius, ad Serap. IV. 14 j '^ Christ spat as a man, and His spittle was 
filled with the Godhead"), and, strictly speaking, the Church itself never could 
nor would dispense with this ancient idea spite of its doctrine of the two natures. 
The very same people who got excited about Aphthartodoketism had never any 
scruples in speaking about the blood of God, and in thinking of that blood as 
actually divine. We cannot therefore avoid seeing in Aphthartodoketism the logical 
development of the Greek doctrine of salvation, and we are all the more forced 
so to regard it that Julian expressly and ex necessitate fidei acknowledged the 
homousia of the body of Christ with our body at the moment when the Logos 
assumed it, and rejected everything of the nature of a heavenly body so far as 
its origin was concerned. 
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in order to rid them of anything doketic, that no Western could 
have more effectively attacked doketism than they did. * We 
iind in general amongst the Severians such a determined rejec- 
tion of all doctrinal extravagances — though these are not to be 
regarded as absurdities, but as signs of the settled nature of 
the belief in redemption — that we are glad to be able clearly 
to see how unnecessary it was in the East to adopt the Chalce- 
donian Creed, and to replace the (ilx ^vfrit; of Cyril by the 
•doubtful doctrine of the two natures. One section of the Mono- 
physites nevertheless went the length of asserting that the 
human soul of Christ was not omniscient (" Agnoetae*'), so that 
as regards the one energy of the God-Man, a distinction is to 
be drawn even in the sphere of knowledge between what it 
did as possessed of divine knowledge and what it did as 
humanly ignorant. This idea yields to none of the Monophy- 
site eccentricities in absurdity, ^ and indeed it differs from them 
for the worse by the fact of its having no religious thought as 
its basis. While one section of the Monophysites thus did the 
work of criticising their own party better than any Chalcedonian 
could have done without incurring the reproach of Nestorian- 
ism, a philosophy of identity made its appearance amongst 
certain individuals in the party itself, which might have raised 
the fear that it would turn into Pantheism, if there had been 
any danger of its doing this at the time. On the mystical side, 
this had indeed been accomplished long ago, but this was very 
far from involving an intellectual mode of conceiving of things. 
Still it is of importance to note that an approach was made in 
this direction from two sides. First there were Monophysites 
who took up with the thought that the body of Christ from 

* The passages are in Gieseler I. p. 20. The distinctions which were made are highly 
significant in view of the period of scholasticism which was approaching. There 
are two sorts of 4>^tfp«; Christ was subject to the natural ttA^vi of the body, but not 
to the ^^op^ as \n sU t^ c| m vvverSSij to a-^fjta vrotx^'ioi hd^va-i^. (Gieseler, p. 4). 

2 Thomasius indeed finds it "remarkable" (p. 375) that the majority of the 
orthodox teachers of the Church, Jerome, Ambrose, the Patriarch Eulogius, the 
Roman Gregory, rejected the doctrine of the Agnoetae and attributed to Christ an 
■absolute knowledge which he concealed temporarily only kxt* diKovofjLiav. These 
Fathers had not yet succeeded in doing what the Agnoetae and the modern theologians 
•can manage and do — namely, to imagine a Christ who at the one and the same time 
knew as God what he did not know as man and was yet all the while one person. 
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the moment of the assumptio was to be considered as uncreated^ 
the view of the Aktistetae. If the Father can communicate to 
the Son the attribute of unbegottenness^ and at that time no 
one any longer doubted that he could, why should the Logos 
not also be able to give His body the attributes of the un- 
created; and in fact if it is His body, could He help doing 
this? Here already we meet with the thought that something 
created can nevertheless be something eternal. We hear no 
more of a flesh which was brought hither from heaven, but a 
kindred idea takes the place of this heretical thought. In the 
second place there were people, the Adiaphorites, ^ who refused 
to make any distinction between the divinity and the humanity 
in Christ, and this denial of all distinction further led some Syrian 
and Egyptian monks to the speculative idea, or to put it other- 
wise, gave increased strength to the speculative idea, that Nature 
in general is of one substance with God (see Vol. III., p. 302)^ 
a thought which had points of contact with mystical religious 
practices. ^ If all these movements illustrate the inner life of 
Monophysitism which within itself once more passed through 
old forms of development, the attention it gave to the Aristo- 
telian philosophy and such excellent works as those published 
by Joh. Philoponus, finally proves too that it did not in any 
way shrink from contact with the great spiritual forces of the 
time. The tritheistic controversy was in all essential respects 
fought out on its own ground, and the boldness and freedom 
shewn by the scholarly Monophysites, in the face too of tradition,* 
bears witness to the fact that in the Chalcedonian Creed a 
foreign power had imposed itself on the Church of the East. ^ 

1 See MoUer, R.-Encykl. X., p. 248. Stephanus Niobes is mentioned as the 
originator of this line of thought. 

2 Frothingham in his Stephen bar Sudaili (1886) has now given us information 
regarding the Syrian Pantheistic thinkers amongst the Monophysites about the year 
500 and further down. All Scotus Erigena is in Barsudaili. The Pantheistic 
mysticism of this Syrian and his friends merits the serious attention not of the 
historian of dogma, but of the historian of philosophy and culture. Scotus and the 
Pantheistic Mystics of the Middle Ages stand in closer connection with these Syrians 
than with the Areopagite. i Cor. XV. 28 supplies the central doctrine here. 

3 See Stephanus Gobarus in Photius, Cod. 232. He is also Aristotelian and 
Tritheist; noteworthy also for his bold criticism of tradition. 

< On the TritheistSj see Schonfelder, Die Kirchengesch. des Johann v. Ephesus, 
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2. The restitution of orthodoxy in the year 519 coincides 
with the successful efforts of the theologians who were skilled 
in the Aristotelian philosophy, to furnish the Church which clung 
to the Chalcedonian Creed with a good conscience. // is possible 
to accept the Chalcedonian Creed as authoritative and at the 
same time to think exactly as Cyril thought: this was the result 
arrived at by the "new Cappadocians ", the "new Conserva- 
tives", as Leontius and his friends came to be called, who 
made terms with the two natures in the same way as the 
oriental scholars in the Fourth Century did with the 5f/,oov(nog ; 
and it is this conviction which lies at the basis of Justinian's 
policy in reference both to the Church and the State, If the 
efforts of former emperors in so far as they favoured Mono- 
physitism were directed towards getting rid of the Chalcedonian 
Creed or consigning it to oblivion, the policy of the Emperor, 
which had the support of the new conservative theology, was 
to make use of the power which tv^ry fait accompliy and there- 
fore too a Council, supplies, and at the same time to do justice 
to the old tendencies of Greek piety. It was the Roman bishop 
who was hardest hit by such a policy. For the second time 
he had contributed towards giving the Emperor of the East a 
firmer position in the country, this time by doing away with 
the schism. But the friend had not become any more harmless 
than he was in the year 451. As at that time he was, after 
having done what was required of him, quietly pushed back 
within his own boundaries by the 28th Canon of the Council, 
so on this occasion too he was to get a poor reward for his 
services. It was not intended that Rome should triumph in the 
East, but that the Emperor of the East should once more be- 
come the Lord of Rome. The dogmatic union with the West 
represented the terms on which it was to be made ecclesias- 
tically and politically subject to the Emperor. 

Justinian's policy has in it an element of greatness. He once 
more set up the world-empire and pacified the Church, and yet 
his civil and ecclesiastical policy of conquest was unsound and 

p. 267 ff. The works of Philoxenus, Bishop of Hierapolis, who has lately been 
termed the best Syrian stylist, have been hitherto wholly neglected and still await 
an editor. 

16 
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its results lacked permanence. He did not know how to win 
over the Monophysites, and by his Western policy he did harm 
to the much more important Eastern policy. Some years after 
his accession Justinian arranged a grand religious discussion in 
Constantinople between the Severians and the Theopaschitian 
Orthodox (531). It is of some importance because it shews the 
extent of the advances made by the Orthodox towards the Mono- 
physites under the guidance of Hypatius of Ephesus in conformity 
with the wish of the Emperor. * The orthodox held firmly to 
the Chalcedonian Creed, but allowed that the Council had also 
approved of the phrase, one incarnate nature (!) ; ' on the other 
hand they rejected as ApoUinarian forgeries the testimonies of 
their opponents in reference to the condemnation of the words 
"in duabis naturis" on the part of the ancient fathers.' About 
the same time the Emperor issued several edicts regarding the 
true Faith (533), which in /A^j/ were based on the Chalcedonian 
Creed, but did not reproduce its formulae ; on the contrary they 
evaded the use of them and contained besides, the addition 
that it is necessary to believe that the Lord who suffered was 
one of the Holy Trinity.* The Emperor, who had himself an 
interest in dogma, already here shewed what his policy was, 
namely, to take back the Church in all that was essential 
entirely to Cyril, but to allow the Chalcedonian Creed to remain 
authoritative. Thus as matters stood, the formula : avx Trig iyi»g 
Tpixiog Tra'TTovUv^i (rxpzlj " one of the Holy Trinity suffered in 
the flesh**, was a henotikon. But the Empress went still 
further. She had always favoured the Monophysites, one cannot 
even say secretly; the various threads of the undertaking the 
object of which was to assist "the pious doctrine** to triumph, 

1 See the Acts in Mansi VIII., p. 817 sq., Loofs, p. 263 f. Leontias took 
part in the discussion and it was dominated by his theology. 

^ See 823 : ^' Sancta synodus utrosque sermones (two and one natures) fart 
honore suscepit et pertractat." 

' It was here that the Areopagite was first cited as an authority — ^by the Seve- 
rians^ p. 820; his writings were, however, described by the orthodox as doubtful. 

^ Cod. Justinian (ed. Kriiger), de summa trinit 6 — 8. The words : f vdc k«< ro^ 
ttvToG rk Tt $»ij floret km rk x^lif, eirtp ixova-iM^ vvifiiivtv a-xptU . . . oiht rerdprov 
xporvxov xpov^Ktiv sTtiixtreu «f etyla rpioQ^ are worthy of note. Pope John 11., 
534, had to approve of the Theopaschitian addition. 
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all met in her cabinet, and it appeared not impossible that the 
Emperor might in the end be got also to agree to the formal 
abandonment of the Chalcedonian Creed and consequently to a 
new actual henotikon. * The appointment of Anthimiis, a Mono- 
physite in disguise, as patriarch of the Capital, and the admis- 
sion of Severus to the Court, prepared the way for the final 
blow which was to be struck at the Chalcedonian Creed. But 
once more did the Roman bishop, who was informed of what 
was going on by Ephraem of Antioch, save orthodoxy. In the 
year 536 Agapetus appeared at the Court of the Emperor and 
succeeded in getting Arithimus removed from his post and ex- 
communicated. A Council which was held under the presidency 
of the new patriarch Mennas at Constantinople in the year 536, 
after the death of Agapetus who died in the capital, and which 
has left behind an extensive collection of Acts,' put an end 
to the Monophysitism which was making overtures in an under- 
hand way, acknowledged anew the expression: "iv ^vo <pv(T67i'\ 
''in two natures ^^ and deposed and anathematised Anthimus. 
It is important that the Council which followed in the track of 
the theology of Leontius and upon which Leontius himself had 
some influence, roundly declared through its leader that nothing 
whatever ought to be done in the Church contrary to the will 
and command of the Emperor, but at the same time also added 
the following : " We both follow and obey the apostolic throne 
.{Rome) and we regard those in communion with it as in commu- 
nion, and those condemned by it we also condemn*': vi[Ji^siq r^ 
xTTO^Toy^iy.^ Spovcp i^XKO^^oviovfiiv Ts zx) TreidifJLsix jcx) Tovq jcoivu- 

VlKOVg XVTOV KOlVOOVlKOVg SXOf^SV, JC») TOVg VTT* XVTOV KXTXiCpldivTXg 

XXI Yiyi^slq zxrxKphofji.€v. ' The days when the names of Marcian 
and Leo were mentioned together, seemed to have returned. 
JBut the Pope at this time was no Leo, and Justinian was more 
than Marcian. Besides Anthimus, Severus, about whom the 
very worst calumnies were spread — that he was a heathen iii 
disguise — and the heads of the Monophysite party of conciliation, 

1 Loofs, p. 304 f., has shewn, however, that at this time Justinian was following 
Hhe lead of Leontius. 

2 Mansi VIII., pp. 877—1162. 
* P. 970. 
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were condemned. Justinian confirmed this sentence ^ by a decree 
(Aug. 536), while he threatened all adherents of the accused 
with exile and ordered the books of Severus as also those of 
Porphyry, ^ to be burned. At the first glance it seems paradox- 
ical that the Emperor, who was himself not without Monophysite 
leanings, was now so genuinely furious at Severus and accused 
him at once of Nestorianism ' and Eutychianism. But after 
what has been remarked above, (p. 241) the charge of Nestori- 
anism is quite intelligible, and we can understand too the aver- 
sion felt by the Emperor who had himself an interest in dogma- 
A Monophysitism, such as that of Severus, which merely rejected 
the Chalcedonian Creed, but which, moreover, in combating; 
Aphthartodoketism got the length of teaching in the most definite 
way the "division" of Christ, when once it was thoroughly 
understood, could be regarded only with antipathy by the 
Imperial theologian who had on the contrary always wished to- 
have the Chalcedonian Creed and Aphthartodoketism. A Jerusa- 
lem Council repeated the decrees of the Council of Constanti- 
nople ; * but it was impossible to restore tranquillity in Egypt- 
The Severian Theodosius had to make way for the Julianist 
Gajanus as Patriarch, and the Patriarch sent by the Emperor 
so seriously compromised his patron that he had to be ex- 
communicated. * 

In the measures he took the Emperor, however, never lost 
sight of his design which was to win over the Monophysites,. 
and it is at this point that the humiliation of the Roman bishop- 
begins, though he was himself undoubtedly mainly to blame.. 
The theology of Antioch was still something highly objection- 
able in the eyes of all pious-minded persons. It seemed to be 
favoured by Leo's doctrinal letter and in fact to be put in 
a place of honour, and yet a large section of the Eastern 
Orthodox were at one with all Monophysites in holding 
that the great Antiochians "would have betrayed the secret'*. 
People hated it for the same reason that they hate the Li~ 

1 p. 1 150 sq. 

3 P. 1154. 
» P. 1151. 

* Maosi Vin.j p. 1 1 64 sq. 

• Liberat. Brev. 23. 
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berals in the Church at the present day, and the Emperor 
certainly did not hate it least, not to speak of the Empress, the 
patroness of all pious monks. The Antiochians got the blame 
of "denying the divinity of Christ'* and of dividing the one 
Christ into two. The influential bishop, Theodorus Askidas of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, is said to have advised the Emperor 
to make use of this widespread hatred in the interest of his 
ecclesiastical policy. This man, an enthusiastic pupil of Origen, 
had suffered seriously from the condemnation of the latter ^ to 
which he had assented against his will, and in order to divert 
attention from Origen (Euagr. E. H. IV. 38) he got the Em- 
peror persuaded to believe that a great many Monophysites 
could be won over if a blow was struck at the Antiochians. ' 
As a matter of fact what had given most serious offence to the 
Monophysites in connection with the Council of Chalcedon, was 
that it pronounced Ibas and Theodoret orthodox and was silent 
about Theodore.' The Emperor, supported by Theodora, who 

1 On this (in the year 544) see the concluding chapter. Since in the conflict 
-with Origen ism Christology did not constitute the main cause of offence, we can 
leave it out of account here. Still it must be admitted that certain features of the 
Christology of Origen were acceptable to the Monophysites and to the monks with 
Monophysite tendencies, and the discussions about Origen in the sixth century 
took their start from here. 

3 Regarding the Three Chapters' dispute and the Fifth Council, there has been 
a great controversy in the Catholic Church, which dates very far back and which 
is still continued. We owe this controversy to the writings of the Jesuit Halloix 
<for Origen; and unfavourable to the Fifth Council); the Augustinian Noris (Diss, 
historica de synodo V., in favour of the Council) the Jesuit Gamier, in the 17th 
century, and later, to those of the Ballerini. In more recent times Vincenzi has 
sought in a big work which falsifies history (In S. Gregorii Nyss. et Origenis 
scripta et doctrinam nova defensio, 5 Vols. 1864 sq.) to justify the theses of 
Halloix, to rehabilitate Origen and Vigilius, and on the other hand partly to "re- 
model" the Council and partly to bring it into contempt. The Romish Church 
is not yet quite clear as to the position it should take up in reference to the older 
Antiochians and Theodoret, and further, to Origen and Vigilius. I am not 
acquainted with the work of Punkes, P. Vigilius und der Dreicapitelstreit, Mtinchen 
1865. The fullest Protestant account is still that of Walch, Vol. VIII. The most 
thorough study of the chief opponent of the imperial policy, Facundus of Hermi- 
ane in North Africa, has been published by a Russian, Dobroklonskij (1880); see 
on his work Theol. Lit. Ztg. 1880, n. 26. 

. 8 Theodore had still in the East and even in the monasteries some secret ad- 
herents, apart from the Nestorians; see Loofs, pp. 274 — 297, 304. 
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had long ago established a Monophysite branch-regime which 
made its influence felt as far as Rome, issued, apparently in 543,. 
an edict, * in which the person and writings of Theodore, the 
Anti-Cyrillian writings of Theodoret, and the letter of Ibas to- 
the Persian Maris, ' were condemned. This was the edict of the 
rplx Ks^i\xi»y the three points or chapters. The orthodox 
found themselves placed by it in a most painful position. It 
was a political move on the part of the Emperor forced on 
him by the circumstances in which he was placed, and a better 
one could not have been contrived.* The faithful adherents 
of the Fourth Council had to face the alternative either of 
actually departing from orthodoxy by the rejection of heterodox 
doctrines — for it was evident that a revision of the Chalcedoniaa 
Creed was intended, which limited freedom in the interpretatioa 
of it — or of having to defend what was questionable by way^ 
of protecting doctrinal unity; for nobody could deny but that 
Theodore in particular had actually taught heterodox doctrine. 
At the same time a sort of question du fait was to be decided 
in addition. The question as to the views held by the Council 
regarding things which it had not discussed, was to be settled. 
The Emperor dictated what these views were. Distinctions were 
to be made between what the whole Council had approved of 
and what had been approved of merely by individual members ; 
for example, in reference to the letter of Ibas. It was plaia 
that all this was bound only to be to the advantage of the Mono- 
physites. It might be easy to point out to the Western oppo- 

> No longer preserved. 

3 Mansi VIII., p. 242 sq. 

• Loofs, op. cit has shewn that Justinian's policy, which struck at once at 
Origen and at Theodore, was occasioned by the disturbances in the monasteries 
of Palestine where both had their sympathisers who had already come into sharp 
conflict with each other. "The explanation of the fact that Justinian pretty much 
about the same time struck at Origen with the one hand and at the Three Chap- 
ters with the other, is to be found not in the ill-humour of Theodorus Askidas^ 
but in the state of things in Palestine." The energetic attack already made by 
Leontius on Theodore in the years 531 — 538 had prepared the way for a decree 
which enjoined that the Chalcedonian Creed must positively not be interpreted in 
the sense in which it was understood by Theodore; see Loofs, p. 307. The resolu- 
tion to add the writings of Ibas and Theodoret, seems only to have been come 
to at the last moment. 
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nents of the imperial decree that they had been too sharp- 
sighted in hunting for traces of Monophysite leaven, but as 
regards the main point they were entirely in the right. The 
condemnation of the three chapters, so far as its tendency was 
concerned, involved a revision of the Chalcedonian Creed. But 
the Emperor was in the right too ; for he corrected the conciliar- 
decree in accordance with the spirit of the Eastern Church, 
which had been repressed at Chalcedon itself. He destroyed 
the Western influence ; he carried the Chalcedonian Creed back 
to Cyril; he restored the dogmatic thought of the two Councils 
of Ephesus, without meddling with the Creed of Chalcedon. 
All four patriarchs of the East took offence at the condemna- 
tion of the Three Chapters and all four signed it after a brief 
hesitation. Thus powerfully did the Emperor make his rule 
felt in the Church; there had been no such monarch since 
Constantius and Theodosius I. The patriarchs worked their 
bishops and they too all submitted, although they felt it difficult 
to consent to the condemnation of a bishop who a hundred 
years before this had died at peace with the Church. What, 
however, they did not feel, was the desolation created by this 
imperial measure. Origen was already condemned ; the condemna- 
tion of the Antiochene theology now followed on his. It was 
now that the Church first fully provided itself with a falsified 
tradition, by shutting out its true Fathers as heretics under the 
patronage of Justinian. It is pretended that its theology had 
always been the same, and any one who at an earlier period 
had taught otherwise, was no Father and Shepherd, but an 
innovator, a robber and murderer. This Church tolerated no 
recollection of the fact that it had once allowed room within it 
for a gpreater variety of opinion. Justinian who closed the School 
of Athens, also closed the schools of Alexandria and Antioch 1 
He is the Diocletian of theological science and the Constantine 
of scholasticism! In doing this he did not, however, impose 
anything on the Church ; on the contrary he ascertained what were 
the true feelings of the majority, probably realised them him- 
self, and by satisfying them made the Church obedient to the 
State; for the World-Church is to be feared only when provoked; 
when satisfied it will allow any kind of yoke to be imposed upon it. 
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The outbreak of the controversy of the Three Chapters which 
followed on this and its history, have an interest for the history 
of dogma merely owing to the fact that the North African 
bishops and, speaking generally, most of the Western bishops 
made such an energetic resistance to the condemnation of the 
Three Chapters. The conduct of the Africans and especially 
the work of Facundus **pro tribus capitulis", are honourable 
pages in the history of the Punic Churches. On the other hand 
in the conduct of the Roman Bishop we have a tragedy, the 
hero of which was no hero, but on the contrary a rogue. Vigi- 
Uus, the creature of Theodora, the intellectual murderer of his 
predecessor, the man who was Monophysite or Chalcedonian 
in accordance with orders, constantly changed his opinion in 
the course of the controversy, according as he considered compli- 
ance with feeling in the West or compliance with the commands 
of the Emperor, the more necessary. Twice over he was forced 
by the Emperor to appear before the tribunal of the Church 
as a liar when Justinian produced secret explanations of his 
which contradicted his public utterances. His conduct both 
before the great Council and after it was equally lamentable. 
The poorest of all the Popes was confronted with the most 
powerful of the Byzantine Emperors. ^ 

Justinian considered a great Council to be necessary although 
he himself, about the year 551, issued a second edict dealing with 
the affair of the Three Chapters. This edict ^ which was framed 
by the Emperor himself who was always theologically inclined, 
contains in the most verbose form the strictly Cyrillian inter- 
pretation of the Chalcedonian decree. The Cyrillian formula of 
the **one nature** is approved of, attention being, however, 
directed to the fact that Cyril made no distinction between 
nature and hypostasis. Christ is one " composite hypostasis '* — 
vTTOcrrxjig (rvvisrog. The Antiochian theology is rejected in 
strong terms, the three chapters are condemned in this con- 
nection; but it is asserted that we must abide by the Chalce- 

1 Duchesne, Vigile et Pelage, 1884. 

' Mansi IX., p. 537 sq. Loofs has briefly indicated the nature of the Emperor's 
theological writing (p. 310 f.) and has shewn how closely it is related to that of 
Leontius. 
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•donian Creed. In order to sanction this edict, the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council was opened at Constantinople in May 553, 
Vigilius protesting. The patriarch of the capital presided. The 
Acts have not come down to us in their original form; we 
have only part of them in a Latin translation. But we know 
from the proceedings of the Sixth Council that interpolations 
were put into the Acts in the 7th century (on the part of the 
Monothelites ?) and that these interpolations were traced at the 
time by means of palaeographic investigations, though the docu- 
ments which had been foisted in were in no sense forgeries. 
The proceedings of the Council which consisted of about 150 
members amongst whom there were very few Westerns, were 
unimportant; all it had to do was to throw the halo of the 
Church round the imperial edicts. It condemned Origen, as 
Justinian desired ; * it condemned the Three Chapters and con- 
sequently the Antiochian theology as Justinian desired; it 
sanctioned the theopaschitian formula as Justinian desired, and 
in its 14 long-winded anathemas it adopted the imperial edict 
of 551 as its own. But amongst those who thus said yes to 
everything, there were few who spoke contrary to their convic- 
tions. The Emperor was really the best dogmatist of his time 
and of his country — if it is the duty of the dogmatist to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the majority. While giving a position of 
exclusive authority to the interpretation of the Chalcedonian 
Creed on the lines of the theology of Cyril, he hit upon the 
sense in which it was understood by the Church of the East, 
i>., by the majority in it. ' The importance of the dogmatic 

1 So with reason Noris, the Ballerini, Moller (R. Encykl. XL, p. 113) and 
Loofs (pp. 287, 291) as against Hefele and Viocenzi. 

3 The anathemas so far as their positive form is concerned come very near 
Monophysitism without actually falling into it — the most distinct divergence is in 
No. 8. No. 7 goes furthest in the direction of meeting Monophysitism : ii rtq $v 

Xpia-rdv yveop^§9'6ett SfioXoyil, Yvet itk ro^rov vnifA^vp r^v ita^p^v rSv ^i^rtuv, «| 
£v ewvyxvrm if ti^pcto'TOQ Uvuo'ti ygyovtv^ oVrt roG Xdyou ttQ r^v rifc 9'cipKh^ fierct" 
^otii6ivroQ ^va-tv, oVn rfjc a-apx^Q xp^Q roV X,6yov ^ia-tv ^itraX^P^^^^^ — fiivtt yhp 
iK^rtpov \ifeip ivr) t$ ^Ctf-f /, kou ytyofAtvvi^ t^5 Ma'SUQ x«d' (tTrdo'Tao'iv — , <lAA' hfri iiotip' 
ivti rf avk iiipo^ rijv rotoi^r^v ^etfi^^vti ^oiv^v ifrt roC xark Xpta-rdv fivTviip^ev, 
if rdv otpt^fi^ T&y ^va-tuv dfioXoyHv tTri roC auroG svdc Kvp/ov vifi&v ^ItfvoG roG 
StoG ^6yov o'apKudivTOQt f^*i t$ Qtupfec fi6vi(i Tfjv ita^op^v toCtmv ^eifjt^^vti, 9% &v 
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£&duqg of 5J3 inaglit mcft to be underrated. In a certain sense 
the blow which the West gave to the East at the Fourth Coun- 
cil was parried by the Fifth Council— in the fashion in which, 
this is done in general in matters of dogma. Rome had given, 
the formula of the two natures to the East, but a hundred 
years later the East dictated to the West how this formula was 
to be understood, an interpretation of it which in no way 
corresponded to the actual wording of the formula. At first 
undoubtedly the decree of the Fifth Council called forth serious 
opposition in the West. * But first Vigilius submitted, ^ thea 
five years later the African Church followed his example. ' 
Still the position of the successor of Vigilius, Pelagius I., was 
very seriously endangered in the West. The Churches of 
Upper Italy under the guidance of Milan and Aquileia renounc- 
ed their allegiance to Rome. Never in antiquity was the 
apostolic chair in such a critical condition as at that time. Its 
occupant appeared to many in the West in the light of a State 
bishop at the beck of Constantinople and deprived of ecclesi- 
astical freedom. The Lombard conquests set him free and res- 
cued him from his position of dependence on Byzantium. Gre- 
gory I. having once more regained strength politically and his 
help being regarded as indispensable by those in Upper Italy 
who were threatened by the Arians and the pagans, again gained 
over the larger part of Upper Italy together with the Arch- 
bishop of Milan, though indeed it was at the price of a tem- 
porary disavowal of the Fifth Council.^ Another part stood 

Kou ffvvsri^ijt ovK avoupovfisvifv hot riljy 'ivuo'iv — sU y^p 1% ^ju^o7y, Koii $t ivOQ afi^- 
TSpa — ^AA' STt rovTta x^%pifr«< r^ ipi^fia^ wq xsx^P'^H'^^^Q ^^* l^to'viroffT^rovi;^ 
%X'^ ''■^C ^t/o-s/c" 6 roiovTOi avc^QifJtu 'ia-ru. Observe how the conception of number 
too gets a new meaning in Dogmatics and how in the dogmatic sense the con> 
ception of number is to be taken in one way in connection with the dogma of. 
the Trinity and again in a different way in connection with the Christological 
dogma. There we have already the whole of scholasticism ! In the same way 
"fi5«p/tf" is now a conception which has first to get a new form for Dogmatics. 
All throughout in these conceptions things which are irreconcileable must be shewn 
to be reconciled. 

1 The opposition in the East was wholly unimportant; see Hefele, p. 903 f. 

2 Two statements of Dec. 553 and Feb. 554. Hefele, 905 ff. 

3 Hefele, p. 913 f. 

* Gregor I., epp. 1. IV., 2 — 4, 38, 39. Gregory had to make his orthodoxy 
certain by acknowledging the four Councils. He was silent about the Fifth. 
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aloof from Rome for a whole century. But in the West too 
at the same period there was a decay of all independent interest 
in theological questions ; when it once more revived, the Church 
had the Fifth Council and the Cyrillian Dogmatics. The East 
had revenged itself. 

And yet one may doubt if Justinian's policy was the right 
one which in dogmaticis aimed at a mean between the Western 
and the Egypto-Syrian dogmatic. It stopped half-way. For 
the sake of the West and of the basis supplied by the Council 
of 451, the Emperor had adhered to the Chalcedonian Creed; 
for the sake of the Monophysites and of his own inclinations 
he decreed the Theopaschitian formula and the rejection of 
the Three Chapters. But in doing this he roused the West 
against the spirit of Constantinople and against the Byzantine 
State, at the very moment when he was making friendly over- 
tures to it, and yet he did not gain over the Monophysites. * 
He could not find the right dogmatic formula for the World- 
Empire which he created; what he did settle was the specific 
formula for the patriarchate of Constantinople and its immediate 
belongings. He, however, saw that himself; he wished to 
sanction Aphthartodoketism (564)' which was in harmony with 
his own dogmatic views and which might perhaps win over 
the Monophysites. His policy was a logical one, and the 
Emperor set about carrying it out with his wonted energy, 
beginning as usual by deposing the patriarch of the capitaL 
We cannot now say what would have happened; the opposi- 
tion of the Bishops, led this time by the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Anastasius Sinaita, would perhaps have been overcome; 
but the Emperor died in November, 565, and his successor 
Justin IL did not continue this policy. Still, under Justin II. 
the attempts to gain over the Monophysites, by dragonnades 
and by friendly methods, did not cease.' Even at that time 
the Imperial bishops were throughout kept from acceding to the 

1 It was only temporally that the Melchites, led by some distinguished patri- 
archs, once more got the mastery in Egypt; see Gelzer, Leontios von Neapolis, 
Leben des h. Johannes des Barmherzigen, Erzbischofs v. Alexandrien 1893. 

2 Euagr. H. E. IV. 39, 40. 

' A sort of henoticon of Justin's in Euagr. V. 4; cf. the Church History of 
John of Ephesus. 
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extreme demands of the Monophysites by their desire to preserve 
communion with the West. The vacillation in the imperial 
policy, its partial success and partial failure, and the divisions 
among the Monophysites themselves, etc., belong to Church- 
History. The way was being prepared for renouncing entirely 
the authority of Byzantium — and here the political-national 
movement everywhere preceded the other, — and for the organis- 
ation in each case of a separate ecclesiastical constitution. 
These aims were not definitely accomplished till the seventh 
century, under entirely altered political conditions. ' 

4. The Monergist and Monothelite Controversies, The 
Sixth Council and Johannes Damascenus. ' 

Paul of Samosata equally ' with the old Antiochians * had 
affirmed the doctrine of the one will (/tt/^ ii^yj^ig) in reference 
to Jesus Christ. The statement of the former, "the different 
natures and the different persons have one single mode of 
union, — agreement in will, from which it plainly appears that 
there is a unity as to energy in the things thus joined together," 
(ai ^iJicpopoi Cpv(r€ig ycx) rx ItJicpopx Trpoa'coTrx evx jcx) [aovov evutrsooq 
€XOV(ri rpoTTOv rijv zxrx 6ekij7iv (TVfjLl3x(rtv, i^ viq ij kxtx hapyeixv 
fV/ Tuv ovTooq (rv/z(St(3x<ri6VTcov xKKviXoiq xvx^xiveTXi (Aovxq), lies at the 
basis of the Antiochene Dogmatic even after it had taken definite 
shape as a doctrine of two natures. They were thus Monothe- 
lites. On the other hand, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril, and the 
Areopagite had taught the doctrine of one energy in Christ, 

1 On the Syro-Jacobite-Monophysite, the Coptic-Monophysite, the Abyssinian 
Church, as well as on the Armenian Church which continued to be Cyrillian, not 
Monophysite in the strict sense of word — see the article in Herzog's R. Encykl., 
and better in the Diet, of Christ. Biog. and in Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 205 ff.; 
cf. also Sibemagl op. cit. 

^ See the material in Mansi X., XL; in addition the works of Maximus Con- 
fessor, of Anastasius Biblioth., of Anastasius Abbas, and the Chronographs ; see also 
the Lib. pontif. and the works of Joh. Damascenus. Accounts by Combefis (1648), 
Tamagnini (1678), Assemani (1764), Gibbon, Walch (Vol. 9), Schrockh, Hefele, 
Baur, and Domer. Further, Moller in Herzog's R. Encykl. (Art. " Monothel. "), 
Wagenmann, there also, Art. "Maximus Confessor". 

3 See Vol. IIL, p. 41. 

* In the "Ekthesis" it is expressly admitted that Nestorius did not teach the 
doctrine of two wills. 
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the latter with the definite addition " df^vS/j/x;^ **. * The Antio- 
chians and those last mentioned meant, however, something 
different by their respective statements. The view of the Antio- 
chians was that the human nature by placing itself at the service 
of the divine was wholly filled with the divine will — their /tt/^ 
ii^yjfrtg was not the product of a physico-psychological, but of 
an ethical, mode of regarding Christ. The Alexandrians regarded 
the God-Logos as the subject of the God-Man who had made 
the human nature His own and used it as his organ; they 
thus thought of a unity of energy having its roots in the unity 
of the mysterious constitution of the God-Man. In Leo's doc- 
trinal letter there was what was for the East a new conception 
of it — ^*Agit utraque forma quod proprium est'*, **each nature 
does what is peculiar to it", though undoubtedly **cum alterius 
communione ** — ** in union with the other *\ This way of con- 
ceiving of it was indirectly sanctioned by the Chalcedonian decree. 
In the century following it gave great offence ; it besides render- 
ed it necessary to consider the nature of the energy, the willing 
and the acting of Christ, and as a matter of fact it was the 
most serious stumbling-block for the Severians whose thesis 
"one composite nature" (fiix (pva-tg a-vvdsTOc;) natursMy detnainded 
the "one energy" {fz^lx evspyeix). But still owing to the Chalce- 
donian Creed a theory gradually got a footing in the Church 
according to which each nature was considered by itself while 
the unity was consequently conceived of as a product, and the 
doctrine of the Agnoetae (see p. 239) which made its appearance 
amongst the Severians proves that even this party could not 
avoid what was a sort of splitting up of the one Christ. The 
neo-orthodox theology of a Leontius and Justinian spite of its 
Cyrillian character required that Christ should be conceived of 
as having two energies, although it is going too far to maintain 

* Dionys. Areop. (Opp. ed. Corderius, edit. Veneta 1755, T. I., p. 593), ep. 4^ 
(ad Caium): itfiui il rbv 'Itfo-oi/y ouk MpuTtxS/Q i^opi^ofitv ou$i yetp iiv6puxoQ 
/jtovov {oifH vxtpovo'to^ If HvdpuTOQ i^dvov) iAA' 'Mpwieo^ iAtfd^^^ 6 hcc^epSvrw^ ^/A^v- 
ApuvoQ vTrlp atv&pciffrovQ Kctl icetrx uv^puvovt; ex riJQ r&v eevdpwTuv oi/a-teti 6 vvipova-toQ 
ova-tufAivoQ . . . xai yicp 7va 9wt?i6vre<i «VT«fcf v ol^l MpufroQ ^v, ovx ^i H'^ 'dcvipuroQt 
^AA* &Q M% otv^pufruv, ivdpeofrMv eTexuvx, Heet vfrip Hvipuiroy iXtiduQ 'dvipuTOQ ysyovoiQ. 
Kxi rd A0/Tdy ou Mtrk Sebv ric ^ti» ip^a-ecQ^ ou r^ uvdpuTtice xecrei ixvSpuToVj ^AA* 
av$pto6ivro^ &toV xuivviv rivx rijv Qsotv^ptxiiv svipytietv fifuv frfTroAtrevfiivo^. 
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that already in the time of Justinian the question had been 
decided * in accordance with the later orthodox view. ' 

One might try to explain the fact that the question was 
raised in the seventh century at all, from the "inner logic** 
of the matter; but the dogma in the form in which it was 
settled under Justinian, still left room for the raising of counts 
less other questions which were not less important. As a matter 
of fact it was a purely political consideration, the desire, namely, 
to win back the Monophysite provinces, which conjured up 
the controversy. The latter accordingly essentially belongs to 
political history and it will be sufficient here to fix the most 
important points, since the doctrine of one will equally with 
that of two wills would have been in harmony with the deci- 
sions of the Fourth and Fifth Councils. 

The patriarch of the capital, Sergius, advised his emperor, the 
powerful and victorious Heraclius, (6io — 641) to secure the con- 
quests he had once more made in the South and East by 
meeting the Monophysites half way with the formula that the 
God-Man consisting of two natures effected everything by means 
of one divine-human energy. In support of this doctrine Sergius 
collected together passages from the Fathers, large numbers of 
which belonging both to ancient and recent times, lay to hand, 
-won over influential clergy in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, and 
succeeded in conjunction with the Emperor in filling the eastern 
Patriarchates with men whose views were similar to his own 
and actually laid the foundation of a union with the Monophy- 
sites (633). But a Palestinian monk named Sophronius, who 
was afterwards bishop of Jerusalem, came to Egypt, declared 
the i&t/^ evepysix to be "ApoUinarianism**, seriously embarrassed 
the imperial Patriarch, Cyrus, in Alexandria, and impressed 
even Sergius to whom he had recourse. As on the one hand, how- 

1 Loofs, p. 316. 

* According to aoathema No. 3 of the Fifth Council the active principle in the 
Redeemer is the undivided person who as such performs miracles and suffers. 
No. 8 is undoubtedly opposed to this: f^svo^a-viQ tKetrepet^ ^^a-swCy Ihrgp ha-riVj 
4ivi3erdat eroepKi vooHfisv rdv ?i6yov. The dispute as to whether there was one will 
or two, dates at least as far back as the beginning of the 6th century; but the 
assertion of two wills is as a rule charged against the orthodox by their opponents 
as the logical result of their views. 
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■ever, there was a desire not to abandon again the position 
gained in reference to the Monophysites, and as on the other 
it was necessary to avoid the appearance of endangering ortho- 
•doxy, Sergius now declared that all discussion of the question 
of energies was to cease, and signified his wish in this nxatter 
to his colleagues in Alexandria and to the Emperor himself. 
He wrote at the same time to Bishop Honorius of Rome. ^ The 
latter at that time published the celebrated letter which played 
such an important part in 1870 and the treatnient of which in 
the second edition of Hefele's History of the Councils has justly 
occasioned so much surprise. ^ Honorius in this letter describes 
Sophronius as a man who is stirring up new controversies, 
praises Sergius for his great prudence in discarding the new 
•expression {fii» hspyetx) which might be a stumbling-block to 
the simple, declares that Holy Scripture makes no mention 
•either of one energy or of two energies, that the latter ex- 
pression is suggestive of Nestorianism and the former of Euty- 
•chianism, and incidentally states as something self-evident that 
<«we confess one will of the Lord Jesus Christ'* (?i/ Si^Tjfix 
Jf/^o^oyovfj^sv Tov Kvplov ^l}j70v Xpia-Tov), that is, the one will of the 
Godhead. This was not yet in any sense a controversial question ; 
but Sergius in his letter to Alexandria had regarded it as like- 
wise self evident that in putting the question of the energies 
into the background he could not in any case agree to the 
•doctrine of two wills. * Meanwhile Sophronius in his character 
as the new bishop of Jerusalem had issued a work definitely 
based on the Chalcedonian Creed as interpreted by Leo's 
•doctrinal letter. Two energies are to be recognised in the one 
Christ who is in both the same. One and the same Christ 
followed the energy both of his divine and also of his human 
nature. Still Sophronius does not say anything of two wills. 

1 Shortly before this the controversy between Rome and Byzantium regarding 
the title "Ecumenical Patriarch" had been going on; see Gelzer in the Jahrbb. f. 
Protest. Theol. 1887, p. 549 fF., and Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. ill f. 

2 See S. Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1878, No. XI. The letter is in Mansi, XI., p. 538 sq. 

* The heterodoxy of Honorius does not certainly amount to much, since he 
adheres to Leo's doctrinal letter and since nothing was yet decided regarding the 
energies and the will. 
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He likewise had recourse to Rome, and Honorius, like Sergius, 
made an effort to bring about union between the contending* 
parties in the Eastern Church by dissuading them from employ- 
ing the formulae. Heraclius gave his support to these efforts and 
published an edict drawn tip by. Sergius (638), the Ecthesis^ 
which forbade the use both of (jl'ix hepyeix and of " two ener- 
gies'* as equally dangerous expressions. The latter expression^ 
it was maintained, leads to the assumption of two conflicting 
wills in Christ, while Christ has only one will since the human 
nature acts only in accordance with the God-Logos who has 
assumed it. ^ The personality of the Redeemer thus appears, 
in strict accordance with the theology of Cyril, as built up on 
the basis of the God-Logos. 

But already Rome and the West once more bethought them- 
selves of their dogmatics. Every attempt to meet the views of 
the Monophysites always brought the Byzantine Emperor into 
conflict with Rome. Pope John IV. as early as the year 641 
condemned Monothelitism at a Roman Council. Immediately 
thereafter Heraclius died, putting the responsibility of the Ecthe- 
sis on to Sergius. The latter had died previously to this; 
Pyrrhus, who held similar views, took his place. After severe 
struggles in the palace, which Pyrrhus had to pay for by his 
deposition, Constans II., a grandson of Heraclius, became emperor. 
Those at the Court were resolved to maintain the Ecthesis and 
not to submit to the Roman bishop, Theodore. ' Meanwhile 
North Africa had become the second headquarters of the 
Dyothelites. The Byzantine governor there, Gregory, the patron 
of the monks, who was on bad terms with the Court, made 
use of the African dislike of Byzantium and its dogmatics in 
order, if possible, to detach the Province from Constantinople^ 
and with him sided the most learned Chalcedonian of the East, 

1 Mansi^ X., p. 931 sq. : "We must confess one will in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the true God, implying that at no time did his flesh animated by a reasonable 
soul accomplish what was natural for it to do, separately, and by its own impulse, 
in opposition to the suggestion of the God-Logos who was hypostatically united 
with it, but that on the contrary it acted only when and how and in the way the 
Logos wished." 

2 John IV. had already, moreover, attempted to hush up the conduct of Honorius, 
to excuse it, that is. 
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Maximus (Confessor) and many other Easterns, monks especi- 
ally, who had fallen out with the Emperor. * Pyrrhus too took 
up his quarters in North Africa and was easily converted to 
dyotheletism. In Rome he completed his change of opinion 
and was recognised by Theodore as the legitimate bishop of 
Constantinople. The Emperor was flooded with addresses from 
North Africa the aim of which was to induce him to enter the 
lists on behalf of orthodoxy. But the defeat of Gregory by 
the Saracens weakened the courage and interfered with the 
plans of the Anti-Byzantine coalition. Pyrrhus with all possible 
speed once more made his peace with the Emperor and with 
the Imperial dogmatics; but the Roman bishop stood firm, con- 
demned Pyrrhus, and pronounced sentence of deposition on 
Paul who was at the time occupying the Byzantine chair. 
The Emperor, on the advice of Paul and in order to pacify 
the Empire, issued in the year 648 the Typus, which bears the 
same relation to the doctrine of the wills as the Ecthesis does to 
the doctrine of the energies. It simply prohibits under severe penal- 
ties all controversy regarding the question as to whether it is 
necessary to believe in one will and one energy or in two wills 
and two energies, and forbids the prosecution of any one because 
of his position on this question. For the sake of the Westerns the 
Ecthesis was removed from the principal church of the capital. * 
But Rome was far from accepting this part-payment as a full 
discharge. It had wholly different plans. The situation seemed 
a favourable one for estranging from the Emperor the entire 
orthodoxy of the East and binding it to the successor of Peter, 

I Battifol, L'abbaye de Rossano, Paris, 189 1, has given us information of first- 
rate quality regarding the exodus of the Greek monks and priests to (North Africa) 
Sicily and Calabria. Lower Italy underwent at that time a new Hellenisation. 

' Mansi X., p. 1019 sq. The form of the Typus as distinguished from the 
Ecthesis is worthy of note. It no longer speaks the theological language which 
Justinian above all had naturalised. Constans in fact more and more gave evidence 
of possessing qualities which make him appear akin in spirit to the iconoclastic 
Emperors of a later time. Conversely, amongst the most outstanding monks and 
priests of the seventh century we already meet with that enmity to the State, in other 
words, that desire to see the Church independent of the State, which occasioned the 
frightful struggle in the eighth and ninth centuries. In this respect the position taken 
up by Maximus Confessor who contested the right of the Emperor to interfere 
in dogmatic questions and disputed his sacerdotal dignity, is specially characteristic. 

17 
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in order to shew the Byzantine ruler the power of the Apostolic 
chair. What Justinian had done to the latter was to be re- 
quited, although Constans was the Sovereign of Rome. The 
new Pope, Martin I., who, like many of his predecessors, had 
formerly been the Papal Apokrisiar in Constantinople, got 
together a large Council in the Lateran in October 649. Over 
a hundred Western bishops attended; they were surrounded 
by numerous Greek priests and monks who had fled from 
Constans, first to North Africa, and then after the catastrophe 
there, to Sicily, Calabria, and Rome. The Council was a con- 
spiracy against Constantinople, and he who was at the head 
of it was raised to the throne without the imperial sanction. 
We have here a continuation of the policy of Gregory I., but 
in a more energetic and menacing form. The dyothelite doc- 
trine after a discussion lasting over several sittings, was made 
a fixed dogma by .the help of the huge patristic apparatus 
contributed by the Greeks, * and finally a symbol was adopted 
which added on to the Chalcedonian Creed the words, "two 
natural wills" ("duas naturales voluntates") "two natural opera- 
tions*' (duas naturales operationes), without detriment to the 
unity of the person ("one and the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord and God as willing and effecting divinely and humanly 
our salvation'* — "eundem atque unum dominum nostrum et 
deum I. Chr. utpote volentem et operantem divine et humane 
nostram salutem**), and allowing in fact the validity of the 
proposition when correctly understood ; " one incarnate nature of 
the divine Logos" — (jlIx (pv(rig rov Seov Koyov (7€(rxpKcofj(,6v>}. The 
twenty canons attached to the Creed define the doctrine more 
precisely and cover the whole of Christology. In the eighteenth 
canon Origen and Didymus are reckoned amongst the other 
" nefandissimi haeretici". In addition, the fathers of Monothe- 
litism, of the Ecthesis and the Typus, Theodore of Pharan, 
Cyrus of Alexandria, and also the three Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs, Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paul were condemned. Mono- 
thelitism was designated as Monophysitism, while the Typus 
again was described as the godless decree which robbed Jesus 

1 "We have a library, but no manuscripts," wrote the Pope in that same year 
to Bishop Amandus. 
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Christ of His will, His action, and consequently of His natures 
generally. Maximus Confessor too stated this brilliant thought 
with many variations. * When we read the resolutions of this 
Council the impression produced is that of a polemic encounter 
arranged with some secret end in view. 

Martin now made the- most strenuous endeavours to get 
authority over the Churches of the East by the help of the 
decision of the Council. Like a second Dioscurus he interfered 
with Eastern affairs, made use of the desperate state of the 
Churches in the East which were in part in the possession of 
the Saracens and consequently were no longer in connection 
with Constantinople, in order to play the roll of supreme bish- 
op, and accordingly worked in direct opposition to the im- 
perial interests and perhaps even conspired with the Saracens. 
The Emperor now proceeded to take energetic measures. The 
first attempt to seize the Pope miscarried, it is true, owing to 
the faithlessness of the Exarch who was sent to Italy. But the 
new Exarch succeeded in getting Martin into his power (653). 
As a traitor who had secretly made common cause with the 
Saracens and as a bishop who had been illegally appointed, 
he was brought to Constantinople. Dishonoured and disgraced 
he was then banished to the Chersonesus where he died in the 
year 655. At the same time proceedings were taken against 
the dogmatic theologian of Dyothelitism, the monk Maximus, 
the mystic and scholastic, who for the sake of scholasticism 
was unwilling to do without the complicated formulae of the two 
natures, two wills, two operations in the one person, and who 
had actually made a profound study of them. In Rome Euge- 
nius was now chosen as Pope and he was disposed to come 
to some arrangement. At the same time the most reasonable 
proposal was made which could possibly have been made in 
the circumstances : It was allowable to speak of two natural 
wills which, however, in accordance with the hypostatic union, 
become one hypostatic will. Maximus probably endeavoured 
to prevent the West from falling into this " heresy **, but the 
successor of Eugenius (+657) Vitalian, gave in without any 

1 The Acts of the Council, which even yet enjoys a special authority in the 
Romish Church, are in Mansi XI., the Creed, p. 1150; see also Hahn 2, § no. 
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explanations and once more restored the communion with 
Constantinople which had for so long been interrupted. Con- 
stans himself visited Rome in the year 663; the peace lasted 
till the violent death of the Emperor (668) when he was staying 
at Syracuse. Rome's lofty plans seemed to be destroyed. 

The revolution in policy which now followed in Constantinople 
is not perfectly comprehensible spite of the obvious explanation^ 
that the Monophysite provinces were lost and that consequently 
there was no longer any reason for shewing any enthusiasm 
on behalf of Monothelitism or for opposing the establishment 
of Dyothelitism. Then we may reflect further that, as a matter 
of fact, the Chalcedonian Creed the more it was regarded from 
the outside demanded the doctrine of two wills, and that this^ 
doctrine alone possessed in Maximus a theologian of weight. 
But these considerations do not entirely clear up the facts of 
the case. Constantine Pogonatus seems really to have held the 
memory of Pope Vitalian in honour because the latter had 
supported him in putting down the usurpers. For this very 
reason he hesitated to comply with the wish of the Eastern 
Patriarchs that Vitalian*s name should be erased from the 
diptychs — ^the bishop of Constantinople could never desire to 
enter into alliance with Rome. ^ It was perhaps a real love of 
peace or still more a perception of the fact that Italy must 
not be lost to the Empire, and that Italy, moreover, could be 
retained only by an alliance with the Roman see, which induced 
the Emperor to arrange a meeting and a conference of the 
opposing parties. In the year 678, taking up an entirely im^ 
partial attitude, he requested the Roman bishop to send represent- 
atives to the capital to attend a gathering of this kind. Rome, 
i.e., the new bishop Agatho, said nothing at first; why is not 
quite clear. At any rate he once more set afloat in the West 
certain declarations in favour of the doctrine of two wills. 
Meanwhile the Patriarch Theodore of Constantinople and Maca- 
rius of Antioch who, however, resided in the Capital, succeeded 
in getting the Emperor's sanction for erasing Vitalian's name 
from the diptychs. Finally, Agatho sent the desired deputies^ 

* There was once more friction between Rome and the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and this threatened to make the old controversy a pretext for quarrelling. 
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together with a very comprehensive letter which was modelled 
in imitation of Leo's doctrinal letter, and in which at the same 
time the infallibility of the Roman see in matters of faith was 
expressed in a supremely self-conscious fashion. ' From this 
time onwards the Emperor was resolved to yield to the Pope 
in everything (why?). By means of an edict addressed to 
George, the new patriarch of the Capital, who had shewn himself 
pliable, he now summoned a Council to meet, which though it was 
not originally intended by the Emperor himself to be ecumenical, 
did nevertheless come to be this. It lasted from November 
€80 to September 681, had 18 sittings and was attended by 
about 170 bishops. (The Byzantine East was already very 
seriously curtailed owing to the Mohammedan conquests.) It 
Avas presided over by the Emperor, or, what is the same thing, 
by the imperial representatives, while the Roman Legates voted 
iirst. It may be called the Council of antiquaries and palaeo- 
graphists ; for really dogmatic considerations were hardly adduc- 
ed. On the contrary, operations were conducted on both sides 
by the help of the voluminous collections of the Acts of earlier 
Councils and whole volumes of citations from the Fathers, 
which, however, — and this is in the highest degree character- 
istic — were after delivery sealed until the exact time when they 
were to be read out, so that they might not be secretly falsi- 
fied at the very last moment. Moreover, palaeographic inves- 
tigations were conducted which were not without result. * Mono- 
thelitism had not a few supporters ; the most energetic of these 
was the Patriarch of Antioch, Macarius, who amongst other 
things appealed to Vigilius, but was forbidden to do so; the 
letters, it was alleged, were tampered with, which was not the 
case. Other fathers expressed a desire that it should not be 
permissible to go beyond the conclusions of the Five Councils 
in any direction. A proposal was also made at the sixteenth 
sitting to grant two wills for the period of Christ's earthly life, 
but to allow of only one after the Resurrection. * But the new 
^*Manichean'* and " ApoUinarian ** was promptly expelled from 

* Mansi XL, pp. 234 — 286. 

* The Acts of the Council in Mansi, XI. 
^ Mansi XI., p. 611 sq. 
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the place of meeting. The experiment made by another Mono- 
thelite and which he carried on for two hours, of laying his 
creed on the body of a dead person in order to restore him 
to life and thus to prove the truth of the doctrine of one will^ 
miscarried. * The Council knew what the will of the Emperor 
was, and following the lead of the Patriarch of the Capital,, 
placed itself at the disposal of "the new David'* who "has 
thoroughly grasped the completeness of the two natures of 
Christ our God'M Vitalian's name was restored; in accordance 
with the wish of Agatho a long series of Constantinopolitaa 
patriarchs from Sergius downward together with Macarius and 
other Monothelites were condemned, amongst whom Pope 
Honorius too was put. ^ Finally a creed full of coarse flattery 
of the Emperor was adopted, ' and this completed the triumph 
of the Pope over Byzantium. Two natural ifAjfo-^/^ >5 is^yifixTx- 
were acknowledged and two natural energies existing indivisibly 
(£$tcttpiTug)f unchangeably (xTpsTrrug), undividedly {if4.€pl(rTcog), un- 
confusedly (io'vyx^'^^^) ^^ the one Christ. They are not to be 
thought of as mutually opposed, on the contrary, the humaa 
will follows the divine and almighty will and far from resisting 
or opposing it, is in subjection to it. The human will is thus 
not done away with; but there is on the other hand a certain 
interchange; it is the will of the divine Logos, just as the 
human nature without being done away with has nevertheless 
become the nature of the divine Logos. The Conciliar epistle 
to Agatho extols the latter as an imitator of the prince of the 
Apostles and as the teacher of the mystery of theology. * The 
Monothelites who had been condemned by the Council were hand- 
ed over to him to be further dealt with — an unheard of act 
hitherto. In the West the decrees were universally accepted — in 
Spain too, where, soon after, the Augustinian interpretation of the 
Chalcedonian Creed was advanced yet a stage further (as we see 

1 Fifteenth Session, Mansi XL, p. 602 sq. 

' For the mode in which this "problem" is treated by Roman theologians, see 
Hefele III., pp. 290 — 313. 

3 Mansi XI., p. 631 sq. 

-* Mansi XI., p. 658 sq. 
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in Adoptianism). In the East again the adoption of Dyothelit- 
ism which, backed up by the authority of Rome had gained 
the victory, did not by any means proceed smoothly. Not only 
did a Monothelite reaction ensue, which was, however, definitely 
disposed of ^ in the year 713, but there was, above all, a reaction 
against the penetration of the Roman spirit into the East. 
This which began with the second TruUan Council in 692 was 
continued in the age of the iconoclastic Emperors and of Photius. 
Apart, however, from the controversy about the "filioque*' 
which was dragged in and which has already been treated of 
above p. 1 26, it belongs entirely to political history, or to that 
of worship and discipline. 

It is incontrovertible that Rome at the Fourth and Sixth 
Councils permanently gave her formula to the East and that 
this formula admits of a Graeco-Cyrillian interpretation only by 
the use of theological artifice. But this interpretation had been 
given to it already at the Fifth Council and had an effect on 
Rome herself, who from this time onward had to tolerate also 
the [I'm (pv(ng rov Bsov Xoyov (r€(Txpxccfi€vyj — the one incarnate 
nature of the divine Logos. ^ This circumstance explains on 
the one hand the strange lack of vigour shewn by the Easterns 
in combating Dyothelitism, and on the other hand the para- 
doxical fact that the ablest of the Eastern theologians, even the 
Mystics, supported the doctrine of the two wills. But in order 
to explain the action of the Mystics it is necessary further to 
point to the fact that it was no longer possible to do without 
the scholastic theology of the neo-orthodox, Leontius and Justi- 
nian, which had the "duality'* as its presupposition, and in 
conjunction with Mysticism presented a subject for endless 
speculations. To this was added the fact that the Eucharist 
and the whole system of worship, already satisfied in a much 
more certain and more living way than did the system of 
dogma which had become purely ** sacred antiquity", the feeling 
of the Church as to what was of direct concern and of supreme 

^ On the Maronites, see Kessler in Herzog's R.-Encykl. IX., p. 346 ff. 

2 Why in accordance with this the use of the formula ^v Hx.yi(i» Qsav^ptxiv was 
not allowed together with the doctrine of the two wills, is a point that is not 
easily understood. It was owing to Romish obstinacy. 
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importance in the past — namely, the thought of deification. This 
is shewn by the nature of the discussions in the Sixth Council. 
The impression we get that at that time believing thought, in the 
sense of a direct and living interest in the spiritual and religious 
substance of the Faith, had been entirely blighted, very strongly 
induces us to look for the life of this Church in some other 
sphere. And if we ask where we are to look for it, the image- 
controversies on the one hand, and the scholastic investigations 
of Johannes Damascenus on the other, supply the answer. The 
dogma which had been already settled at the Fifth Council and 
which at the Sixth Council had been once more revived and — 
not without danger — •meddled with, embodied itself in cultus 
and science. 

ThQ Christological propositions which are worked out in the 
Dogmatics of Johannes Damascenus, especially in the third 
book, are — even according to Thomasius — stated in "what is 
pretty much a scholastic form '*. It is the idea of distinction 
which dominates the method of treatment. Christ did not assume 
human nature in its generic form — for John as an Aristote- 
lian is aware that the genus embraces all individuals — but 
neither did he unite himself with a particular man; on the con- 
trary he assumed the human nature in such a way that he 
individualised what he assumed and what is not a part but the 
whole. This is the kind of cross which had already been 
recognised by Leontius, which has no hypostasis of its own 
and yet is not without it, but which possessing its independent 
existence in the hypostasis of the Logos is enhypostatic. Thus 
Christ is the composite hypostasis. The "centaur" and "satyr'* 
against which Apollinaris had warned the Church, have thus 
not been avoided The hypostasis belongs to both natures and 
yet belongs wholly to each of them. But the divine nature 
preponderates very considerably (cf. the old deceptive analogy 
of the relation between soul and body in man, III., 7) and it 
has been correctly remarked that with Johannes Damascenus 
the Logos is at one time the hypostasis and then again 
the composite being of Christ as something between. In any 
case the humanity is in no way considered as formally entirely 
homogeneous with the divinity. This is shewn too in the 
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doctrine of the interchange (f4^€T(i^o(rtg)y appropriation, exchange, 
{oiKsiootrigy ccvTi^offig) of the peculiarities of the two natures, 
which John conceives of as so complete that he speaks of a 
"coinherence or circumincession of the parts with one another*' — 
/ig x>^KyiKx ruv [Aspoov Trspix^P^^^^' The flesh has actually become 
God, and the divinity has become flesh and entered into a state 
of humiliation. This exchange is to be conceived of as implying 
that the flesh also is permitted to permeate the divinity, but 
this is allowed only to the flesh which has itself first been 
deified ; /.^., it is not the actual humanity which permeates the 
divinity ; hence the Logos too remains entirely untouched by the 
sufferings. Everything is accordingly in this way assigned to the 
two wills and the two operations. The religious point of view 
of the whole system is that of Cyril, but this point of view 
cannot be perfectly realised by means of the " duality " already 
laid down in the dogma. Just for this reason a certain amount 
of room is left for the human nature of Christ and for the 
work of the philosophers. That is why the Christology of Johannes 
Damascenus has become classical. ^ 

1 It is characteristic of the way io which John works out the doctrine, that 
his arguments throughout are based on passages quoted verbally from the Fathers, 
though the names of the authors are frequently not given. A mosaic of citations 
lies at the basis of the scholastic distinctions ; Leontius is most frequently drawn 
upon, but he is never mentioned by name. John is also dependent to a very 
great extent on Maximus. How scholasticism has stifled theology is most strikingly 
shewn in proposition III. 3 (ed. Lequien 1712, I., p. 207) : *KKk roVro ea-rt to 
woioCv roit; «ipertKo7g rtiv fe?<Avi^v^ ro retvrb ?i8yet^ t>)v cpvo'tv kui t^v vTSo'Taeo'iv, 
I imagine that as late as the fifth century any theologian who would have drawn 
the inference of heresy in this fashion, would have made himself ridiculous. That 
was the achievement of the neo-orthodox, the Aristotelians from Leontius onwards. 
A detailed description of the Christology of the Damascene belongs to the history 
of theology. But it may not be without use to mention the topics which he dealt 
with here : III. 2 : How the Word was conceived and concerning his divine incarna- 
tion. 3 : Of the two natures in opposition to the Monof)hysites. 4 : On the nature 
and mode of the antidosis. 5 : On the number of the natures {6 uptdfioQ oh itett' 
peo'ewQ eiirto^ ts^vkiv^ p. 21 1). 6: That the whole divine nature in one of its 
hypostases united itself with the whole human nature and not a part with a part. 
7 : On the one composite hypostasis of the divine Logos. 8 : Against those who 
say that the natures of the Lord must be brought under the category either of 
continuous or discrete quantity. 9 : An answer to the question whether there is 
an enhypostatic nature (here, p. 218, the enhypostasis). 10: On the Trishagion. 
1 1 : TTgpt Tfji sv /i$st xai iv irdfjiio Qtupovf^sviiQ ^vrtu^ Km d/a^opS^, ivMO'SMQ re xeit 
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o'apKMO'tui Kou T&i cxxAffTr/ov, rifv fi/av ^^a-tv roG &toG h6yov o'to'xpiuifigyiiv (one- 
of the main chapters from the scholastic point of view). 12: On Uotoko^ as against 
the Nestorians. 13: On the properties of the two natures. 14: On the wills and 
the otvTS^o^vict of Christ (the fullest chapter together with 15 : On the energies- 
which are in Christ). ^ 16: Against those who say: as man has two natures and 
two energies, so we must attribute to Christ three natures and the same number 
of energies— a very ticklish problem. 17: On the deification of the nature of the 
flesh of the Lord and of His will, (As is the case throughout the discussion here- 
starts from the contradictio in adjecto and conceals it under distinctions; the flesh 
has become divine, but in the process has undergone neither a jUgra^oAij, nor 
TpOTjf nor iAAo/«fl'/c nor 9vyx^9^i\ it has been deified Kotrk rfjv xetQ* vvoa-rxa-tv 
otxovofUKtiv ^oiviv or K»rk r^v iv &?<Ki^Xeuii r&v <p^a-tuv 7rtptxotp^9-tv, The old 
image of the glowing iron). 18 : Once more regarding the wills, the ethre^o^o'tay 
the double-understanding, the double-gnosis, the double-wisdom of Christ. 19: On. 
the hvspystet hetv^ptxij, ' 20 : Of the natural and blameless feelings (Christ possessed 
them, but the number of them given is very limited). 21 : Of the ignorance and 
servitude of Christ (because of the hypostatic union neither ignorance nor servitude 
can be attributed to Christ relatively to God). 22 : On the TpoxoTjj in Christ (as 
a matter of fact the idea of wpoxoTjf is plainly rejected: the " increase in wisdom'* 
is explained : $tot t^q »v^ija-8UQ rvi^ viKtKiaii r^v svv'jrecpxova'ecv avr^ a-o<Piav stQ 
^xvepeaa-iv *dyav. This is genuine docetic Monophysitism ; to this it is added that 
'^ he makes man's advance in wisdom and grace his own advance.*' John is 
here in the most patent perplexity). 23: Of fear (the fear which Christ had and 
which he did not have. He had natural fear " voluntarily "). 24 : Of the Lord's 
praying (He prayed, not because there was any need for Him to do it, but because 
He occupied our place, represented what was ours in Himself, and was a pattern. 
Thus the prayer in Matt. XXVI. 39 was meant merely to convey a lesson^ Christ 
wished at the same time to shew by it that He had two natures and two natural 
but not mutually opposed wills — this is just the explanation formerly given by 
Clemens Alex, when he stated that Christ, whom he himself conceived of in a docetic 
fashion, voluntarily did what was human, in order to refute the Docetae. Christ 
spoke the words in Matt. XXVII. 46 purely as our representative). 25 : On the 
oiKsiua-iq (this chapter too begins, like most of them, with the distinction, that there 
are two forms of assumption, the ^va-txvi and vpocuyrtxij or 0'%sr/xif. Christ 
assumed our nature ^va-tK&^j but also o-^er/xiJc, /.^., took our place by way of 
sympathy or compassion, took part in our forlorn condition and our curse and 
" in our place uttered words which do not suit His own case "). 26 : Of the suf- 
ferings of the body of the Lord and of the absence of feeling in His godhead. 
27 : That the divinity of the Word was not separated from the soul and the body 
even in death, and continued to be an hypostasis. 28: Of the corruption and decay, 
(as against Julian and Gajan; but here again a distinction is drawn between two 
kinds of ^6opd). 29 : Of the descent into Hades. The contents even of the Fourth 
Book are still Christological, but this may be due to an oversight. One may 
admire the energy and formal dexterity of Johannes, but still what we have is 
merely one and the same method of distinction, which, once discovered, can be 
easily and mechanically employed, as the application of a new chemical method 
to an indefinite number of substances. Even this brief synopsis will, however, have 
brought out one thing, if it was still necessary that this should be done — naraely, 
that in Greek Dogmatics in their religious aspect Apollinaris had triumphed. The 
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moderate docetism which the latter expressed in a plain, bold and frank way forms the 
basis of the orthodox idea of Christ, though it is indeed concealed under all sorts 
of formulae. As regards these, orthodoxy approaches much nearer to the Antiochians 
than to ApoUinaris ; but as regards the matter of the doctrine, all that was preserved 
of the Antiochian doctrine was the statement that Christ had a real and perfect 
human nature. This statement came to have a great importance for the future, 
not of the East, but of the West; but, if I am not mistaken, it helped to preserve 
the Byzantine Church too from getting into that condition of desolation into which 
the Monophysite Churches got, though it is true that in the case of the latter other 
causes were at work. 



C. THE ENJOYMENT OF REDEMPTION IN 

THE PRESENT 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE MYSTERIES AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

There is an old story of a man who was in a condition of 
ignorance, dirt, and wretchedness and who was one day told 
by God that he might wish for anything he liked and that his 
wish would be granted. And he began to wish for more and 
more and to get higher and higher, and he got all he wanted. 
At last he got presumptuous and wished he might become like 
God Himself, when at once he was back again in his dirt and 
wretchedness. The history of religion is such a story; but it 
is in the history of the religion of the Greeks and the Easterns 
that it came true in the strictest sense. They first wished to 
have material goods by means of religion, then political, aesthetic, 
moral, and intellectual goods, and they got everything. They 
became Christians and desired perfect knowledge and a supra- 
moral life. Finally they wished even in this world to be as 
God in knowledge, bliss, and life, and then they fell down, not 
all at once, but with a fall that could not be stopped, to the 
lowest stage in ignorance, dirt, and barbarity. Any one who 
at the present day studies the condition of Greek religion 
amongst the orthodox and the Monophysites, and not merely 
the religion of the untrained masses, but also the ritual of wor- 
ship and the magical ceremonies practised by the ordinary priests 
and monks and their ideas of things, will with regard to many 
points get the impression that religion could hardly fall lower. ^ 

^ That an honest and genuine faith can live and does live within these husks 
is not to be denied. 
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It has really become "superstitio*', a chaos of mixed and entirely 
diverse but at the same time rigidly fixed maxims and formulae, 
an unintelligible and long-winded ritual of a patchwork kind, 
which is held in high esteem, because it binds the nation or 
the tribe together or unites it to the past, but which is still a 
really living ritual only in its most inferior parts. * If we were 
to imagine that we knew nothing, absolutely nothing, of Christi- 
anity in its original form and of its history in the first six 
centuries, and had to determine the genesis, the earlier stages, 
and the value of the original religion from a consideration of 
the present condition, say, of the Jacobite or of the Ethiopian 
Church, how utterly impossible this would be.^ What we have 
here is a forbidding and well-nigh dead figure of which only 
some members and these not the principal members are still 
living, whose nobler parts are so crusted over that so far as 
their essence is concerned they defy any historical explanation. * 
Islam which swept violently over Christianity in this form was 
a real deliverer; for spite of its defects and barrenness it was 
a more spiritual power than the Christian religion which in the 
East had well-nigh become a religion of the amulet, the fetish, 
and conjurers, above which floats the dogmatic spectre, Jesus 
Christ. * 

1 Even in these, as experience teaches us, religion may still continue to live 
for some. Thus the symbol and cult of the Cross in the Greek Church keeps 
alive a feeling of the holiness of the suffering of the righteous one and a reverence 
for greatness in humility. 

' This impossibility may serve as a warning to us in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of other religions, of their mythologies and ritual formularies. We know 
most religions only in the form of " superstitio ", i.e.^ in the form in which they 
have come down to us they are for the most part already in an entirely degenerate 
state, or have become petrified. Who therefore would make bold to set about 
explaining these forms in the absence of all knowledge of the previous stages ? It 
is an audacious undertaking. 

3 This judgment must stand although much that is ancient, genuine, and 
edifying is contained in the prayers and hymns of the liturgies of all the peoples 
belonging to the Greek Church. But it has become a formula and as a rule is 
not understood by the people. In this respect the orthodox churches are in a more 
favourable position, and much is now being done in order to make the liturgy 
more intelligible. 

* See Fallmerayer, Fragmente aus dem Orient, 1877, further the descriptions of 
the Easter festivals kept by the different ecclesiastical parties in Jerusalem and 
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Many factors contributed to this final result, and above all, 
the stern march of political history and the economic distress. 
Closely connected with this was the abolition of the old distinc- 
tions between aristocrats, freemen, and slaves, and following upon 
this the penetration into the higher ranks of the religious and 
intellectual barbarism which had never been overcome in the 
lower ranks. Christianity itself contributed in the most effective 
fashion' towards the decomposition of society; but having done 
this, it was not able to elevate the masses and to build up a 
Christian Society in the most moderate sense of the word, on 
the contrary it made one concession after another to the require- 
ments and wishes of the masses. The fact, however, that it 
thus soon became weak and allowed the "Christian religion of 
the second order" which originally had been merely tolerated, 
to exercise an ever increasing influence on the official religion, 
is to be explained from the attitude which the latter itself had 
more and more come to take up. 

The general idea of redemption which prevailed in the Greek 
Church had an eschatological character; redemption is deliver- 
ance from perishableness and death. But in Vol. III., pp. 163 — 190, 
attention was drawn to the fact that at all periods of its history 
the Greek Church was aware of possessing a means of salvation 
which already exists in the present and had its origin in the 
same source from which future redemption flows — namely, the 
incarnate person of Jesus Christ. The conception of this present 
means of salvation was originally of a spiritual kind ; the know- 
ledge of God and of the world, the perfect knowledge of the 
conditions attached to the future enjoyment of salvation, and 
the power of doing good works, in short ** teaching of dogmas 
and good works*' [f^xiyji^x ruv ioyf^iroov x.x) Trpa^sig oiyxdxi) 
(Cyril of Jerus.), and in addition power over the demons (Atha- 
nasius). True, however, to the general mode of conceiving 
things and also to the heathen philosophies of religion of that 
period, this knowledge in reference to divine things soon came 

their image worship. By the Mohammedans too the Christian priest is frequently 
regarded as a conjurer and when they happen to be living in the same place with 
Christians, and are in dire distress, they visit the holy places and have recourse 
to the miracle-working reliques and images. 
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to be regarded not as in its nature a clear knowledge, or as 
having an historical origin, or as in its working something to 
be spiritually apprehended, but on the contrary as a sophia or 
wisdom, which being only half comprehensible and mysterious, 
•originates directly with God and is communicated by sacred 
initiation. * The uncertainty which in consequence seemed to 
attach to the content of this knowledge was more than counter- 
balanced by the consciousness that the knowledge so acquired 
and communicated, establishes a fellowship amongst those 
possessed of it and leads to real union with God and is thus 
not merely individual reflection. 

This magical- mystical element which attaches to knowledge 
as the present possession of salvation, is certainly also to be 
•considered as a clumsy expression of the view that the sum- 
mum bonum is higher than all reason. ^ But the truth which 
the Eastern Christians wished to grasp and to retain, was not 
securely established by mystical rationalism. The combination, 
however, of the natural theology which had never been given 
up with mysticism, ^ with the magical and sacramental, entailed 
above all this serious loss that less and less attention was 
•given to the positive moral element, while the downfall of pure 
science made it possible for the theologians to take up with all 
sorts of superstition. It was not that the supers titto of the 
masses was simply torced upon them ; in their own theology 
they endeavoured in ever increasing measure to reach a trans- 
cendental knowledge which could be enjoyed, as it were, in a 
sensuous way. Like their blood-relations the Neo-Platonists, they 
were originally over-excited, and their minds became dulled, 
and thus they required a stronger and stronger stimulant. The 
most refined longing for the enjoyment of faith and knowledge 
-was finally changed into barbarity. They wished to fill them- 
selves with the holy and the divine as one fills oneself with 

^ The beginnings of this transformation are, it is true, to be found far back 
in the past.' We can already trace them in Justin, and perhaps in fact even in 
the Apostolic Age missionaries like ApoUos regarded religion in this way. 

3 See Vol. I., p. Ill, Vol. II., p. 349, n. 2. 

* See Vol. III., p. 253, and p. 272 f. Mysticism as a rule is rationalism worked 
out in a fantastic way, and rationalism is a faded mysticism. 
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some particular kind of food. In accordance with this the 
dogma, the fAMija-igy was embodied in material forms and 
changed into a means of enjoyment — the end of this was the 
magic of mysteries, which swallows up everything, the sacred 
images, the sacred ritual. Christianity is no longer /zadyjtng and 
Trpx^eiq dyaixi, it is /zidyi^tg and [Av^rxyuyix, or rather for the 
great majority it was to be only /zva-rxyuyix. The image-con- 
troversy shews us where the supreme interests of the Church 
are to be looked for. 

The development of what belongs to the sphere of mysteries 
and of cultus from the time of Origen to the ninth century,, 
does not form part of the History of Dogma. Together with 
the conceptions of baptism, the Lord's Supper, sacraments, and 
images it constitutes a history by itself, a history which has 
never yet been written, * and which runs parallel with the 
History of Dogma. In the Greek Church there was no ** dogma" 
of the Lord's Supper any more than there was a " dogma " of 
grace. And quite as little was there up to the time of the 
image-controversy a "dogma" of the saints, angels, and im- 
ages ; it was the SsoroKog only that was found in the Catechism.. 
But ritual was practised here with all the more certainty. There 
was a holy ritual ; it was already firmly established in the days 
of Athanasius when the State united with the Church, and it 
was closely followed by a mystagogic theology. This mysta- 
gogic theology starting from a fixed point moved with the 
greatest freedom in the direction of a definitely recognised goal. 

The fixed starting-point it had in common with dogma. It 
was the idea that Christianity is the religion which has made 
the Divine comprehensible and offers it to us to be possessed 
and enjoyed. The definitely recognised goal was the establish- 
ment of a system of divine economy of a strictly complete kind 
as regards time and place, the factors of which it was com- 
posed and the means it employed, and which, while existing in 
the midst of what is earthly, allows the initiated by the help 

1 The best treatment of the subject is in von Zezschwitz, System der KirchL 
Katechetik, Vol. I.; see also his article "Liturgie" in Herzog's R.-Encyckl., 2nd 
ed., and cf. the investigations of the disciplina arcana by Rothe, Th. Hamack 
and Bonwetsch. 
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of sensuous media to enjoy the divine life. Those who above 
all developed this system did so with a certain reservation — it 
was not absolutely necessary. He who has speculation and 
ascetic discipline has in these as a personal possession, means 
which render it unnecessary for him to go in quest of sensuous 
signs and initiation in common. This was the view of Clemens 
and Origen, and after them the same opinion was expressed by 
the most important mystagogues of the earlier period, that is, 
by all those who created mystagogy ; for no one creates anything 
without having the consciousness of being above his creation. 
But the Epigoni receive everything which has come to be what 
it is under the form of authority, and accordingly it becomes 
more and more impossible for them to distinguish betwee^ end 
and means, actual things and their substitutes, between what 
occupies a ruling place and what is subordinate. The spiritu- 
alism which, partly in self-protection and partly following its 
craving for fantastic creations and sensuous pictures, creates 
for itself in the earthly sphere a new world which it fills 
with its own ideas, is at the last menaced and crushed 
by its own creations. But then the spirit which has been 
artificially enclosed in it vanishes too, and there is nothing 
but a dead, inert remainder. On it accordingly that veneration 
is ever more and more bestowed which formerly was supposed 
to belong to the spirit which had been confined within the 
matter. Herewith polytheism in the full sense of the word is 
once more established, it matters not what form dogmatics may 
take. Religion has lost touch with spiritual truth. When for it 
a definite space is sacred — in the strictest sense of the word, — 
and in the same way a definite place, definite vehicles^ bread, 
wine, images, crosses, amulets, clothes, when it connects the 
presence of the Holy with definite persons, vessels, ceremonies, 
in short with the exact carrying out of a carefully prescribed 
ritual, then though this ritual may have the form it always had 
and may even include in it the most sublime and exalted 
thoughts, it is played out as spiritual religion and has fallen 
back to a low level. But this was the final fate of the religion 
of the Greeks, which adorns itself with the name "Christian**. 
The private religion of thousands of its adherents, measured by 

18 
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the Gospel or the Christianity of Justin may be genuinely 
Christian, — the religio publica has only the incontestable right to 
the Christian name, — and in possessing the Holy Scriptures it 
has what cannot be lost, the capability of reforming itself. Its 
fundamental dogma, which in the end determined its entire 
practice, namely, that the God-man Jesus Christ deified the 
human substance and in accordance with this attached a system 
of divine forces to earthly media, did not enable it to over- 
come the old polytheism of the Greeks and barbarians, but on 
the contrary rendered it incapable of resisting this. 

This is not the place to discuss the question as to the ex- 
tent to which religion succumbed to it and the consequences 
of this, nor as to the influence exercised by the Neo-Platonic 
ecclesiastical science and by the ancient religions and mysteries 
respectively. All we can aim at doing is to establish the fact 
that the fivtrrxyuylx which the fixdvifTi^ had in view, gradually 
brought about the decay of the latter. It is only now that we 
are able perfectly to understand why such a determined resist- 
ance was made in the Greek Church to all fresh attempts to 
give dogma a fixed form, a resistance which could be overcome 
only by the most strenuous efforts. It was not only the tradi- 
tionalism native to all religions which thus offered resistance, but 
the interests bound up with the ritualistic treatment of dogma 
and to which serious injury was done by the construction of 
new formulae. If the practical significance of dogma lay not 
only in the fact that salvation was attained hereafter on the 
basis of this Faith, but also in the fact that on the basis of 
this Faith Christians were already initiated in this world, — in 
worship, — into fellowship with the Godhead and were able to 
enjoy the divine, it was necessary that the expression of this 
truth should be raised above all possibility of change. The 
liturgical formula which is constantly repeated, is what can least 
of all stand being altered. Accordingly it is only when we 
consider how dogmatic controversies have necessarily always 
been controversies about words which demanded admission 
into the liturgy, as was the case with the foreign Nicene catch- 
words, the isoroKog, the theopaschitian formula etc., and finally the 
**filioque", that we can understand the suspicion which they 
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necessarily roused. We can still see in fact from the state of 
things in our own churches at the present time how such a 
liturgy or such a book of praise which in no way corresponds 
to the creed, causes no difficulty, while even the best inno- 
vation has a most disturbing effect. The value of the ritual of 
worship lies always in its antiquity, not in its dogmatic correct- 
ness. Thus the (Jt^vtrrxyooyix which rested on the fundamental 
thoughts of the fiJi6)j(ng, and which in fact issued from it, was 
the stoutest opponent of a docirina publica which was advanc- 
ing to greater precision of statement. In the end it actually 
reduced it to silence. In the controversy of Photius with Rome 
in reference to the Holy Spirit the charge brought against the 
West of having altered the wording of the Creed was urged 
quite as strongly as the charge of having tampered with the 
doctrine. One may in fact say that the Greeks regarded the 
former as worse than the latter. This is the most telling proof 
of the fact that the daughter became more powerful than the 
mother, that the yi^xj^rxyoayix had come to occupy a place of 
central importance. This, however, took place long before the days 
of Photius. The dogmatic controversies of the seventh century 
are in truth only a kind of echo of no importance, which merely 
gave dogma the illusory appearance of an independent life. 
The nature of the controversy makes it evident to any one 
who looks at the matter more closely, that the dogma had 
already become a petrifaction and that the kindred ideas of 
antiquity and of the stability of worship already dominated 
everything. It is the age of Justinian which brings the independ- 
ent dogmatic development to an end. At that time the liturgy 
too received what was practically its final revision. The final 
completion of dogma ensued under the guidance of scholasti- 
cism which now established itself in the Church. Mystagogic 
theology, which now first began to spread widely, followed the 
completed liturgy. In this connection we may mention Leontius 
on the one side and Maximus Confessor who belonged to the 
seventh century on the other. Dogma as treated in the scholas- 
tic and ritualistic fashion is no longer fici6y}(rtg at all, in the 
strict sense of the word. It is, like the Eucharist or the 
^'authentic*' image, a divine marvel, a paradoxical, sacred 
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datum, * which scholasticism labours to elevate to being (^xiy^<Tigy 
and which mysteriosophy exhibits in worship as something to- 
be enjoyed. 

We might content ourselves with these hints regarding the 
fate of dogma. It will, however, be proper to select two sub- 
jects from the rich and complicated material of the history of 
worship and the mysteries and by means of them to give a 
somewhat more precise outline of the course of development. 
These are the ideas of the Lord's Supper in connection with 
which we have to pay attention to the mysteries in general, 
and the worship of angels, saints, the Virgin Mary, martyrs,, 
relics, and images. As regards the latter, the action ensued 
in the eighth and ninth centuries which brings to an end the 
history of dogma or the history of religion in the Eastern 
Church generally. From this date onwards it has had merely 
an outward history, a history of theology, of mysticism, and 
ritualism. 

§ I. 

At the beginning of the Fourth Century the Church already^ 
possessed a large series of "mysteries" whose number and 
limits were, however, not in any way certainly defined. ' They 
are T€>.eTxl, mystic rites, which are based on Koyix rov Seovy 
words of God; amongst these Baptism, together with the prac- 
tice of anointing which was closely connected with it, and 
the Lord's Supper, ' were the most highly esteemed ; while 

1 The description of the doctrine, z.^., the fides qua creditur^ as /Ava-niptov 
(sacrament), dated back to ancient times, hence too the practice of keeping the 
Creed secret. 

- See Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 393 ff. " The mysteries represent by their 
form the dogma"... "It is in this connection too that the comparison of the 
details in the Liturgy with the life of Jesus as known to us from the Gospel and 
for which Sophronius of Jerusalem had already prepared the way, first appears in 
the true light. The arrangement of the Liturgy represents the history of the 
Incarnation. In this way the whole form of the Liturgy came to share in the 
value attached to the dogma. Only he who acknowledges the orthodox Liturgy is 
a Chalcedonian." 

* There are many passages which prove how closely Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper were linked together, and regarded as the chief mysteries. What Augustine 
de pecc. mer. et remiss, remarks (24, 34) can hardly be held to apply only to the- 
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from them a part of the other mysteries had also been 
•developed. Symbolic acts, originally intended to accompany 
these mysteries, got detached and became independent. It 
^as in this way that Confirmation originated* which is already 
reckoned by Cyprian as a special **Sacramentum", which 
Augustine designates" a ** Sacramentum Chrismatis*', smd 
which is called by the Areopagite a "mystery of the mys- 
tic oil** [(Jt^vfTTVjpiov TsKsrviq f^vpou). Augustine too knows of a 
"'* Sacramentum Salis *' as well as many others, ^ and the Areo- 
pagite makes special mention of six mysteries : of enlightenment 
{Cl>ooTi(TfixTog)y of coming together or communion ((rvvci^eccg f/r' 
cvv y,oivoovixg)y of the mystic oil {rsKsriiq fivpov), of priestly conse- 
crations (hpxTtJcuv TsK6ica(r€oov\ of monastic consecration [[Jt^ovxx^^^^ 
T 6^6100(7 see q), and the mysteries in reference to the holy dead 
{lzv(7Tiiptx ett) tuv Upooq KSKOifj^yifj^ivccv). * This enumeration is not, 
however, in any way typical, and its author can hardly have 
intended it to be taken as absolutely complete. **Mysterium** 
is every symbol, any material thing, in connection with which 
anything sacred is to be thought of, every action done in the 
Church, every priestly performance. * These mysteries corre- 
spond to the heavenly mysteries which have their source in the 

Punic Christians. ''Optime Punici Christiani baptismum ipsum nihil aliud quam 
•^ salutem * et sacramentuin corporis Christi nihil aliud quam ' vitam ' vocant, unde 
nisi ex antiqua, ut existimo, et apostolica traditione*' etc. It was chiefly through 
the Lord's Supper that the element of mysteries found an entrance into the religion 
of spirit and truth. This way of treating the elements used in it, which are never- 
theless expressly described as symbols, supplied the point of departure for the 
•development of the greatest importance. 

1 Cypr. ep. 72. i. We find it first amongst the Gnostics alongside of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper; see Excerpta ex Theodoto, the Coptic-gnostic writings and 
the ritual of the Marcianites. Cf. on this sacrament Schwane, Dogmengesch. IL, 
p. 968 ff. 

2 C. litt. Petiliani II., c. 104, 239. 
2 De pecc. merit. II., 42. 

* See de eccles. hierarch. 2 — 7. To the author the most of these mysteries are 
not separate mysteries, but represent a whole series of different mysteries. The last 
mentioned has nothing to do with extreme unction, but designates certain practices 
in connection with the treatment of the corpse. 

* The "aliud videtur, aliud intellegitur " (Augustine) is the best definition of 
the sacrament or mystery. 
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Trinity and in the Incarnation. ' As every fact of revelation 
is a mysterium in so far as the divine has through it entered 
into the sphere of the material, so conversely every material 
medium, and thus too the word or the action, is a mysterium 
as soon as the material is a symbol or vehicle of the divine* 
But even in the earliest times no strict distinction was made 
between symbol and vehicle. The development consists in this 
that the symbol more and more retreated behind the vehicle^ 
that new heathen symbols and ritual actions were adopted in 
increasing numbers and that finally the vehicle was no longer 
conceived of as a covering for or outward embodiment of a 
truth, but as a deified element, as something essentially divine. " 
It is obvious that this way of regarding the "mysteries"^ 
amongst which the sign of the cross, relics, exorcism, marriage, etc., 
were reckoned, made it impossible to think of them as having 
a marked and lofty dogfnatic efficacy. The rigid dogmatic even for- 
bade such an assumption. As Greek theology regards the Church 
as an institute for salvation only when it is thinking of heathen 
and lapsed members or members who are minors, because the 
doctrine of freedom and redemption does not allow of the 
thought of a saving institute or of a community of believers 
chosen by God, in the same way and for the same reasons it 
knows nothing of a means of grace for those who are already 
believers, so far as by this is meant the sin-destroying, recon- 
ciliatory activity of God attached to a material sign and always 
strictly limited in its range, and which has for its object the 
re-establishment of justice and charity or of the filial relation. 
The ancient Church knew nothing of such means of grace. 
Accordingly since it desired to have mysteries, believed it 
possessed them in actions which had been handed down, and 
was strongly influenced by the dying heathen cultus, it had 

1 The orthodox Greek Church came to reckon the sacraments as seven owing 
to the influence of the West, z.^., gradually from the year 1274 onwards. Still 
the number seven never came to have the importance attached to it in the West. 

3 In Athanasius we already meet with both modes of expression: (i) "The 
Logos became flesh, in order that he might offer his body for all, and we by- 
participating in his spirit may be made divine" (de decret. synod. Nic. 14); (2) "We 
are made divine inasmuch as we do not participate in the body of a man, but 
receive the body of the Logos Himself" (ad. Maxim, phil. 2). 
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to content itself with the inexpressibleness of the effect of the 
mysteries. This conception forms the basis even where, follow- 
ing the directions of the New Testament, * regeneration, the 
forgiveness of sins, the bestowal of the spirit, etc., are deduced 
in rhetorical language from separate sacraments. The assump- 
tion that the sacramental actions had certain inexpressible 
effects — the doctrine of freedom prevented the magical-mystical 
effects which were specially included under this head from 
being embodied in a dogmatic theory — logically led, however, 
to these being performed in such a way that the imagination 
was excited and the heavenly was seen heard, smelt, and felt, 
as for example in incense and the relics and bones of martyrs. 
The enjoyment of salvation on the part of him who participated 
in these rites, was supposed to consist in the elevating im- 
pression made on the imagination and the sensuous feelings. 
He was supposed to feel himself lifted up by means of it into 
the higher world, and in this feeling to taste the glory of the 
super-sensuous, and for this reason to carry away the conviction 
that in a mysterious fashion soul and body had been prepared 
for the future reception of the immortal life. Such being the 
theory it was an easy step from this to combine all the mys- 
teries into one great mystery in worship, and this was what 
actually took place. With this as the starting-point the "Church-* 
too accordingly became a holy reality, the institution for wor- 
ship, the holy mechanism, which supplies the believer with 
heavenly impressions and raises him to heaven. The idea of 
the Church which had the most vitality in the East was that 
of something which, regarded as active, was " the lawful steward 
of the mysteries (" yvi^a-iog toov [JLVfrrvipiav iixov6[j(,oq **) and con- 
ceived of as passive, was the image of the "heavenly hierarchy.'' 
In strict logical fashion it developed from beginnings which 
already foreshadow the end. Although the beginnings are 
characteristically different, we find them in Antioch as well as 
in Alexandria and thus in both the centres of the East. In 
the case of the former of these cities the beginnings are to be 

1 Here already at this early stage the difficult question emerges which even at 
the present day troubles many amongst ourselves, as to whether the ceremonies of 
the Old Testament, circumcision for instance, were sacraments. 
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looked for in Ignatius^ the author of the Six Books of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the editor of the Eight Books, and in 
Chrysostom, and together with them in Methodius. In the case 
of the latter the starting-point was supplied by Clemens, Origen, 
(Gregory of Nyssa) and Macarius. In the former everything 
from the first was intimately associated with the bishop and 
with worship, in the latter with the true Gnostic originally, 
then next with the monk. In the former the bishop is the 
hierurge and the representative of God, the presbyters represent 
the apostles, and the deacons Jesus Christ. This is the earthly 
hierarchy, the copy of the heavenly. Already with Ignatius 
the cultus dominates the entire Christian life-; the holy meal is 
the heavenly meal, the Supper is the "medicine of immor- 
tality" — (pap/zxKOV Mxvxcrlxg. By means of the one Church- 
worship we mount up to God; woe to him who takes no part 
in it. All this is put in a stronger form in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, and is developed in a worthy and sensible fashion 
in the work of Chrysostom Trsp) Upcoa-vvTjg. But in all this the 
attitude of the laity is a passive one; they make no effort, 
they allow themselves to be filled.* The influential Methodius 
viewed the matter from a different standpoint. Although he is 
the opponent of the Alexandrians, he does not deny the in- 
fluence which he had received from them. His realism and tradi^ 
tionalism are, however, of a speculative kind. They constitute 
the substructure of the subjectivity of the monkish mysticism. 
Christ must be born ** rationally " (voj^tw^) in the believer; every 
Christian must by participating in Christ become a Christ. 
Methodius knew how to unite the ideas of a powerful religious 
individualism with the Mysticism which attaches itself to objec- 
tive traditions. While protecting these latter against the in- 
roads of a heterodox idealism, he nevertheless intended tnat 

1 I here leave out of account the Syrian mysticism of the fifth and sixth centuries 
of which we first really got some idea from the admirable work of Frothingham, 
Stephen bar Sudaili, 1886. The philosophico-logical element is not entirely absent 
from the views of these Syro-Monophysite mystics who had relations with Egypt 
too, but still it always was kept in the background. We have in their case 
Pantheism of a strongly marked character represented by the consubstantiality of 
God and the universe, and in accordance with this they had a fondness for the 
"Origenistic " ideas of the history of the universe and of the restoration of all things. 
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they should merely constitute the premises of an individual reli- 
gious life which goes on between the soul and the Logos alone. 
This was the fundamental thought of the great theologians 
of Alexandria. But they rarely connected the substructure of 
their theosophy with earthly worship, and still more rarely 
with earthly priests. Nevertheless their substructure was of a 
much richer kind than that of the Antiochians. There is pro- 
bably no single idea connected with religion or worship, no 
religious form, which they did not turn to account. Sacrifice, 
blood, reconciliation, expiation, purification, perfection, the 
means of salvation, the mediators of salvation, — all these, which 
were connected with some symbol or other, played a role in 
their system. It was the hierarchical element alone which was 
kept very much in the background, nor was much prominence 
indeed given to the idea of the ritual unity of the Church 
which was a leading one with the Antiochians. Everything is 
directed towards the perfection of the individual, the Christian 
Gnostic, and everything is arranged in stages, a feature which 
is wanting in the system of the Antiochians. The Christian 
does not merely allow himself to be filled with the Holy ; on 
the contrary he is himself here always engaged in independent 
effort inasmuch as he advances from secret to secret. At 
every stage some remain behind; each stage down to the last 
presents a real thing and the covering of a thing. Blessed is 
he who knows the thing or actual fact, still more blessed he 
who presses on to the next stage, but he too is saved who 
grasps the thing in its covering only. But with the stages of 
the mysteries the stages of the knowledge of the world further 
correspond. He who makes the mysteries his own, thinks at 
the same time on the progressively ordered world. He advances 
from the external world upwards to himself, to his soul, his 
spirit, to the laws of the world and the world-spirits, to the 
one undivided Logos who rules the universe, to the incarnate 
Logos, to the highest Reason, which lies behind the Logos, to 
what is above all reason — to God. The Cosmos, the history 
of redemption, the Bible are the great graduated, ordered mys- 
teries which have to be traversed: all divine things and all 
human things — Trivrx hlx kx) ttxvtx ivipuTivx, When we have 
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once reached the end aimed at, all helps may be dispensed 
with. There is a standpoint viewed from which every symbol^ 
every sacrament, every thing that is holy, which appears in a 
material covering, becomes profane, for the soul lives in the 
Holiest of all. "Images and symbols which set forth other 
things were of value so long as the truth was not present, but 
when the truth is present, it is necessary to do the things of 
the truth and not of the image or representation of it," (xf 
shove g kx) rx crvfj^fioXx ttx^xhtxtikx Svtx hip gov TrpxyfJi^xroov KxKag 
iylvovTO, f^ixP^ f^^ Trxpyjv vi x^ijisix' Trxpotio'^g is rijg xXr^dsixg rk 
r\iq xXviisixg isl TTOtsTv^ ov rx shovog). This holds good of the 
aspiring theologian ; it holds good also in the main of the hum- 
blest, barbarous monk. But Christianity would not be the uni- 
versal religion if it did not preseht salvation in the symbolic 
form at all stages. This thought separates the ecclesiastical 
theosophs of Alexandria from their Neo-Platonic and Gnostic 
brethren. In it the universalism of Christianity finds expression, 
but the concession is too great. It sanctions a Christianity 
which is bound up with signs and formulae, the Christianity of 
the **sh6vsg'\ The most sublime spiritualism, as happened in 
expiring antiquity, made terms with the grossest forms of the 
religion of the masses, — or rather, here is expiring antiquity. 
That it could do this is a proof that a naturalistic or polytheis- 
tic element was inherent in itself. Because it did it, it was 
itself stifled by the power which it tolerated. The issue reveals 
the initial capital blunder. 

The mystical cultus of Antioch which culminates in the priest 
and divine service, and the philosophical mysticism of Alexan- 
dria which has ultimately in view the individual, the gnostic 
and the monk, already converge in Methodius and the Cappa- 
docians ; ^ they next converge in the works of the pseudo-Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite. ^ It was owing to Maximus Confessor 

1 Gregory of Nazianzus (in laud. Heron, c. 2) thus speaks from the altar to Hero 
" Approach hither, near to the Holy places, the mystic table and me, r^ hk rovrav 
fAvarrctywyoOvTi rifv Qswa-tv^ oJq (fs irpovJiytt }i6yo(i KCti ^/o^ xeit fi hx roV iroAttv Kd^etpvit;'* 

3 The article by MoUer in Herzog's R.-Encyklop. III., p. 6i6 ff. enables us to 
understand how the Dionysius question stood in the year 1878 (the best analysis 
is by Steitz, in the Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Tbeol., 1866, p. 197 ff.; there are valuable 
if not quite convincing discussions by Hipler, 1 861 and in the Kirchenlex. 2 III., 
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that in this combination they became the power which domi- 
nates the Church. 

Everything was grouped round the Lord's Supper, * and as 

p. 1789 flf., cf. the work of Engelhardt, Die angebl. Schriften des A. Dionysius, 
Sulzbach« 1823). Within recent years, however, several new publications based on 
the sources, and discussions, have appeared^ which shew that nothing has really 
yet been certainly established; see Pitra, Analecta Sacra III., on this Loofs in the 
ThLZ., 1884, Col. 554 f.; Frothingham, Stephen bar Sudaili, the Syrian Mystic 
and the Book of Hierotheos, 1886; in addition Baethgen in the ThLZ, 1887, 
No. 10; Skworzow, Patrologische Untersuchungen, 1875; Kanakis, Dion. d. Areo- 
pagite, 1 881; Draseke (Ges. Patrist. Abhandl., 1889, p. 25 ff.; Dionysios V. Rhino- 
kolura, in addition Gelzer in the Wochenschrift f. Klass. Philol., 1892, separate 
impression); Jahn, Dionysiaca, 1889; Foss, Ueber den Abt Hilduin von St. Denis 
und Dionysius Areop. in the Jahresbericht des Luisenstadt. R.-Gymnasiums z. Berlin, 
1886. The most ancient testimony to the existence of these works is to be found 
in the Church History attributed to Zacharias of Mitylene (Land, Anecd. Syr. III., 
p. 228). Severus quoted them at a Council at Tyre which cannot have been held 
later than the year 513. Still older would be Cyril's testimony in the work against 
Diodorus and Theodore, which even if it ought not to be attributed to Cyril, be- 
longs to the fifth century. '^ Although the manuscript reading in Liberatus Brev. 10 
is corrupt still it ought probably to be emended thus : Dionysii Areopagitae^ (Dio- 
nysii) Corinthiorum episcopi" (Gelzer). Hipler, Pitra, Draseke, MoUer, Kauakis 
(who wishes to fix the date of the writings definitely for about 120) have pronounced 
against the old assumption of a (pious) fraud, and have referred the writings to 
the second half of the fourth century. They have besides sought to shew that we 
ought probably to make a distinction between the several works which now bear 
the name of Dionysius, and that the oldest of the writings bearing this name are 
in all probability not forgeries, though forgers and interpolators did seize upon 
them in the fifth or sixth century, and that therefore, as is so frequently the case, it 
was not the author, but tradition which first committed the forgery. But if Frothing- 
ham is right, the writings ought to be put later, and Gelzer as against Draseke 
has advanced some very strong arguments in favour of the idea of an original 
pia fraus — ^after the analogy of the Neo-Platonic interpolatious — that is in support 
of the hypothesis "that the author of these writings purposely intended from the 
first to secure a loftier authority from them than they would otherwise have had 
by means of the prestige attaching to works contemporary with the Apostles." " The 
author of the Dionysian writings was merely following the usages of the schools, in 
transferring his works to the apostolic age." The question of date is consequently 
not yet settled, (second half of the fourth and fifth century). The period previous 
to 400 seems to me the more probable, but there are so many points connected 
with these writings which are still obscure that one must refrain from pronouncing 
an opinion until a new, thorough, and comprehensive investigation has been made. 

* Baptism may be left out of account; for the views held regarding it did not 
undergo any actual development within the period we treat of (see Vol. II., 140.) 
Naturally the general and changing ideas of the mysteries exercised an influence 
upon baptism, but it was rarely studied ex professo. It besides occupied an isolated 
position since it could never be brought into intimate connection with worship. 
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was the case in an earlier period, it still continued to be re- 
garded from a twofold point of view, the sacrificial and the 

What was certain was that baptism actually purifies from sins committed previous 
to it, t,e.^ destroys them, and consequently constitutes the beginning of the process 
which makes the mortal man imperishable. It is thus the source and beginning 
of all gifts of grace. But as was the case in regard to the other mysteries, so 
here too there were theologians who, in imitation of Origen, held the view that 
there was a mysterious purification of the soul, and regarded the water as a symbol, 
but all the same as the absolutely necessary symbol, which just for this very reason 
is not simply a "symbol" in the modem sense of the word (see the Cappadocians). 
iTie intellectualism of these theologians and their inability to believe in an actual 
forgiveness of sins, led them in the case of baptism to prefer the idea of a 
^P«Tt9'fJL6(i—\he primitive designation of the sacrament — and thus of a physical 
purification {K^^cipvtt^ or else to think of the proof it gave of such a purification. 
Other theologians, however, from the days of Cyril of Alexandria downwards, in 
accordance with their ideas of the Lord's Supper with which, following John XIX. 
34, baptism was always ranged (Johannes Damascenus still gives prominence to 
these two sacraments only), assumed that there was an actual fieretvTOtx^imviQ of the 
water into a divine material, which took place by means of the descent of the 
spirit which followed the invocation of God. TertuUian (de bapt.) and Cyprian had 
already taught similar doctrine in the West. Cyril of Jerusalem too (cat. III. 3, 4) 
held the view that there was a dynamic change in the water. But it is Cyril of 
Alexandria (Opp. IV., p. 147) who first says: A/^ rifC rofi xvivficeroi ivtpyeiet^ to 
alcr$firbv V$up frpbQ 6ttecv rtvet K«t ofjrdppvirov fJLtretvrotx^totreu ivvuf^Ltit, aytH^tt $i 
Xotnrov rov<i Iv olt; Uv yivoiro. Still the Church did not get the length of having 
distinct and definite formulae for the sacramental unity of water and spirit, for the 
moment, and for the means whereby this unity was produced. Although the 
statement held good that baptism was absolutely necessary to salvation, still people 
shrank more from the unworthy reception of it than from the danger of definitely 
dispensing with it. In the fourth century people kept postponing it repeatedly — 
so as not to use this general means till the hour of death. Baptism was accordingly 
regarded by many in praxi not as initiation into the Christian state, but as the 
completion of it. Some very characteristic passages in Augustine's Confessions, e.g.^ 
show this {e.g") Confess. VI. 4): it was possible in the fourth century to rank as 
a Christian, though one was not yet baptised. But the great Church-Fathers of the 
fourth century defended the practice of infant-baptism which had been already 
handed down, and this was established in the fifth century as the general usage. 
Its complete adoption runs parallel with the death of heathenism. As regards bap- 
tism by heretics, the view held in the Eastern Church at the beginning of the 
fourth century was that it was not valid. But it gradually, though hesitatingly, 
receded somewhat from this position (see the decisions of 325 and 381). A distinc- 
tion was made between those sects whose baptism was to be recognised, or was to 
be supplemented by the laying on of hands, and those whose baptism had to be 
repeated (this is still what we have in the ninty-fifth canon of the Trullan Synod 
692). The Church did not, however, arrive at any more fixed view on the matter, 
since just those fathers of the fourth century who where held in the highest esteem 
generally demanded re-baptism. Whether one ought to re-baptise the heretic or to 
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sacramental. * The mystery with which it came to be increas- 
ingly surrounded and the commemorations which took place at its 
celebration, preserved to the Lord's Supper in wholly altered 
conditions within the world-Church which embraced the Empire^ 
its lofty and at the same time familiar, congregational character. * 
No rigidly doctrinal development of the Lord's Supper followed 
on this. But probably the presence of changes in the concep- 
tions formed of the Lord's Supper both in its sacrificial and in 
its sacramental aspect, might be proved. These changes, how- 
ever, take place throughout within the limits which were already 
fixed in the third century. The blend of a sublime spiritualism 
and a sensuous realism was already in existence in the third 
century. Any progress which took place could consist only 
in this, that religious materialism advanced further and further 
and forced spiritualism to retire. Its advance was, however, 
furthered above all by the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation was brought into connection with the Lord's Supper. 
This is the most important fact connected with this development^ 
for now the Lord's Supper became, as it were, the intelligible 
exponent of the entire dogmatic system, and at the same time 
the hitherto vague ideas regarding the kind and nature of the 
body of Christ in the Lord's Supper, came to have a firmly 
fixed form. If previous to this Christians had never of set 
purpose thought of the body of the historical Christ when 
speaking of the body of Christ in the Lord's Supper, but of 
His spirit, His word, or the remembrance of His body offered 
up, or of something inexpressible, something glorified which 

anoint him or merely to lay the hand upon him, is a point that is not certainly 
decided up to the present time. The Greek Church very frequently still repeats 
baptism at the present day; see Hofling, Sacr. der Taufe, 1848; Steitz, Art. 
" Ketzertaufe ** in Herzog's R.-Encykl. 2nd ed.: Kattenbusch, op. cit. I., p. 403 ff. 

1 See Vol. II.5 p. 1365 and p. 146. 

3 It is very worthy of note that already in the fourth century the Lord's Supper 
was regarded as the expression of a particular form of Confession. Philostorgius 
(H. E. III. 14) tells us that up to the time of Aetius the Arians in the East had 
joined with the orthodox in prayers, hymns, etc., in short in almost all ecclesiastical 
acts, but not in the "mystic sacrifice." In the commemorations from that time on- 
wards connection with the Church found public expression. Cancelling of Church 
membership was regularly expressed by erasure of the name in the commemoration 
from the diptychs. 
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passed for being His body, now the idea emerged that the 
material element which is potentially already the body of Christ 
according to Gregory of Nyssa, is by priestly consecration or 
more correctly, by the Holy Spirit who also overshadowed 
Mary, changed with the real body of Christ or else taken up 
into it. The Incarnation is not repeated in the Lord's Supper, 
but it is continued in it in a mysterious fashion, and the dogma 
is practically attested in the most living and marvellous way 
through this mystery. The priest is here, it is true, the minister 
only, not the author ; but in connection with such a transaction 
to be the servant who carries out what is done, means to be 
engaged in an inexpressibly lofty service which raises one even 
above the angels. The whole transaction, which is based on 
the Incarnation, is thus beyond a doubt itself the mystery of 
the deification (6icc(rig). The connection is exceptionally close; 
for if the act gets its essence and its substance from the Incar- 
nation, while the latter again has in view the deification, it is 
itself the real means of the deification. It is the same thought 
as that which had already been indicated by Ignatius when he 
described the holy food as the "medicine of immortality" 
{CpJcpfixKOv Mxvx(rlag); but it is only now that this thought is 
taken out of the region of uncertain authority and has fixity 
given to it by getting a thoroughly firm foundation. But per- 
haps the point that is most worthy of note is, that in reference 
to the elements phrases were used by the Greek Fathers of a 
later period, which, as applied to the dogma of the Incarnation, 
had to be discarded as Gnostic, doketic, ApoUinarian, or Euty- 
chian and Apthartodoketic I People speak naively — up to the 
time of Johannes Damascenus, at least — of the changing, trans- 
formation, transubstantiation of the elements into the Divine. 
No attempt is made to form definite ideas regarding the where- 
abouts of their material qualities ; they are wholly and entirely 
deified. In a word, the views held regarding the Lord's Supper 
were for a long time ApoUinarian-monophysite, and not dyophy- 
site. But this makes it once more perfectly plain that what 
was regarded by the Greek Church as of real importance from 
the religious point of view, was adequately represented only by 
the teaching of ApoUinaris and Monophysitism, and that the 
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reasons which finally led to the adoption of Dyophysitism had 
no strict connection with the dogmatic system. 

As regards the sacrificial aspect of the holy action, the most 
important development consists in the advance made in the 
transformation of the idea of sacrifice, for which the way had 
been already prepared in the third century. The offering of 
the elements, the memorial celebration of the sacrifice of Christ 
in the sacrifice of the Supper, the offering of the gifts {Trpofr- 
^ipeiv Tx iupx) and the offering of the memorial of the body 
{Trpo^^ipsiv rijv fji^vyifAviv tov trafixroe;) was changed into an offer- 
ing of the body, [to (rafix Tpotr^epsiv) a propitiatory memorial 
sacrifice. "The sacrifice of His Son on the Cross was, as it 
were, put before God's eyes and recalled to memory in order 
that its effects might be communicated to the Church." Thus, 
owing to the influence of the heathen mysteries and in conse- 
quence of the development of the priestly notion, the idea 
crept in that the body and blood of Christ were constantly 
offered to God afi^esh in order to propitiate Him. And the 
more uncertain men became as to God's feelings, and the more 
worldly and estranged from God they felt themselves to be, 
the more readily they conceived of the Supper as a real renewal 
of the Sacrifice of Christ and of His saving death. Christians 
had formerly made it their boast that the death of Christ had 
put an end to every sort of outward sacrifice ; they had spoken 
of the "bloodless and rational and gentle sacrifice" {xvxifiog 
xx) KoyiKvi Kx) 7rpo(ryjvij^ Suvix) or of the " immaterial and mental 
sacrifice " {tva-ix xfrJofixrog kx) vospx). These modes of expression 
continued to be used in the third and fourth centuries, but the 
desire for a sensuous expiatory sacrifice, which had been present, 
though in a hidden form, at an early date, became stronger 
and stronger, and thus "flesh and blood" — namely, the flesh 
and blood of Christ — were described as sacrificial offerings. 
Thus men had once more a bloody sacrifice, though indeed 
without visible blood, and what it seemed not to have certainly 
accomplished when offered once, was to be accomplished by a 
repetition of it. And thus, as the act regarded as a sacrament 
was connected in the closest way with the Incarnation, and 
appeared as a mysterious, real representation of it, as something 
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to be enjoyed by the believer, so, regarded as a sacrifice, it was 
now finally brought into the most intimate connection with the 
death of Christ, but in such a way that in it the saving sacri- 
ficial death likewise appeared to be continued, />., repeated^ 
Is it possible to give the sacramental act a loftier position than 
this ? Assuredly not ! And yet it was nothing but pure Paganism, 
which had brought this about. Since these developments took 
place most of the Churches of Christendom in the East and 
West have been fettered and enslaved by a •* doctrine of the 
Supper" and a "ritual of the Supper", which must be reckoned 
amongst the most serious hindrances which the Gospel has ex- 
perienced in the course of its history. Neither the calling out of 
elevated feelings, nor the superabundance of intellectual force, of 
acuteness and "philosophy" which has been expended in connec- 
tion with this, can undo the mischief which has been incalcul- 
able and which is still going on. And as in the fifth and sixth 
centuries the Supper was conceived of as the resultant of the 
system of dogma as a whole (the Trinity and the Incarnation), 
and was supposed to be equivalent to it, and to give a lively- 
representation of it, so the same is still the case at the present 
day. The "doctrine" of the Supper has been treated in such 
a way as in the first place to sanction the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion, and in the second place to gather up to a point the entire 
confessional system of doctrine and the conception of the Church. 
In the whole history of religions there is probably no second 
example of such a transformation, extension, demoralisation and 
narrowing of a simple and sacred institution ! 

Sure and logical as was the course of the development of 
the ritual and doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church, na 
dogma in the strict sense of the word was set up, because 
there was no controversy unless about points of no importance. 
But just for this very reason the doctrinal pronouncements 
scarcely ever get beyond the stage of unfathomable contradic- 
tions and insoluble oracles. Christians felt so comfortable in 
the darkness of the mystery ; they laid hold of this or the other 
extravagant form of expression without being afraid of being 
corrected or being forced to pay respect to a fixed form of 
words sanctioned by ecclesiastical usage. Anything that sounded 
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pious and edifying, profound and mysterious, could be freely 
used in connection with the mystery. And since the words 
which were used in this connection, such as spirit (TrvevfjLo), 
spiritually (7rv€Vf4fXTiKu^)y flesh ((rcip^), body ((rufAo) had a three- 
fold and a manifold meaning ^ in ecclesiastical usage, since 
Scripture itself supplied various allegories in connection with 
this matter, using flesh of Christ as equal to the Church, flesh 
of Christ as equal to His words, etc., since John VI. as compared 
with the words of institution supplied endless scope for specula- 
tion and rhetoric, since the consequences and the terminology of 
the dogma of the Incarnation were on the same lines, — and in 
addition, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and certain ideas of 
the Church, — since finally the sacramental and sacrificial elements 
were at one time kept strictly separate and at another ran into 
one another, the utterances of the Greek Fathers in reference 
to the Supper constitute as a rule the most forbidding portions 
of their works. But to give a logical solution and orderly 
reproduction of their thoughts is not at all the historian's busi- 
ness, for in attempting such a task he would constantly be in danger 
of missing the meaning of the Fathers. For this reason we here 
renounce any such attempt. It will be sufficient to note the tend- 
ency and progress of the development in the Fathers who are to 
be referred to in what follows. ' That the increasingly complex 

^ Let any one take a proposition such as this from Athanasius: TrvsVi^ix ^uo- 
frotoGv M 0'^p$ so'Tt ToV xvp/ov^ iiSrt sk wevfixroq ^uo^roioC 9'vyf Aif/x^dif, in order 
to form an idea of how one may twist and turn the words. 

3 In the essays by Steitz on the doctrine of the Supper in the Greek Church 
(Jahrbb. f. deutsche Theol. IX., pp. 409—481; X., pp. 64 — 152, 399 — 463; XI., 
pp. 193—253: XII., pp. 211 — 286; XIII., pp. 3 — 66) we possess an investigation 
of the subject which is as comprehensive as it is thorough. The author, however, 
does not seem to me always to have hit the mark in the judgments he passes. 
He makes too many distinctions, and in particular his view as to the existence of 
a strictly distinct symbolic doctrine of the Supper is hardly tenable in the form in 
which he seeks to develop it. A purely symbolic conception of the Supper never 
existed, for it was always harmoniously united with a ritual which was based on 
a very realistic way of conceiving of it. What we now call " symbol " is some- 
thing wholly different from what was so-called by the ancient Church. On the 
other hand, after the sacramental magic in its coarsest form had found its way 
into the Church, '' symbolic " statements were always tolerated because the symbol 
was really never a mere type or sign, but always embodied a mystery ; see Vol. 
II., p. 143. On the doctrine of the Supper cf. further the monographs by Riickert, 
Kahnis, Ebrard. 

19 
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form taken by doctrine was of no advantage to real religion 
may be inferred from the one fact that the effects of the 
Supper were always described in an absolutely vague fashion. 
Nor did the dsdxri^, that process to which was attached this 
high-sounding name, really mean anything, for it was impossible 
to understand it in any serious sense. The idea that free- 
dom was the basis of all that was good, was in the way of 
this. This 66U(ngy which is experienced in imagination, threaten- 
ed, in the case of the Greeks themselves, to change into a 
mere play of fancy; for as soon as they realised that they 
were moral beings, they thought of nothing else save of the 
exalted God, of His demand that they should renounce the 
world and do good, and of the duty which lay upon man of 
living a holy life in order to die a blessed death. For this 
very reason they were also unable to reach any complete 
confidence in the promise of the forgiveness of sins given in the 
Supper. In place of this, however, religious materialism went to 
absurd lengths, while at the same time the ascetic theosoph 
was always free respectfully to ignore the whole transaction. 



Only a few hints regarding the course taken by the develop- 
ment of the doctrine can fitly be given here : Origen supplies 
the starting-point. **In his view the eucharistic body was only 
the Word of God or of the Logos as being a substitute for 
his appearance in the flesh ; the shew-bread was for him the type 
of the Word in the old Covenant; for as this was placed, as 
it were, before the eyes of God as a propitiatory memorial 
object, so the Church also puts a bread before God which has 
a great propitiatory power — rnamely, the commemoration, the 
word regarding His passion and death with which Christ 
introduced and founded the Supper. But the bread of bless- 
ing was in his view the symbol only of this word, only of 
His eucharistic body, but not of His body offered up on the 
Cross, and if he does once call the latter "the typical and 
symbolic body", he did this only in the sense referred to. This 
is just what is peculiar and characteristic in his standpoint, that 
whenever he speaks of the Supper or indeed in a more general 
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sense of the eating of the flesh or of the drinking of the blood 
of Christ, he does this without any reference to the body 
which He had as man or to the blood which flowed in the 
veins of this body." * The body and blood of Christ are know- 
ledge, life, and immortality, not, however, as a mere thought 
or as a symbol, but in inexpressible reality. In Eusebius we 
already note an advance, and in fact in the ** Demonstratio " and 
in the work **de eccles. theologia" he has several new catego- 
ries. In his case already the offering of the memorial of the 
body (fiv)j/z}jv Tou (rufixrot; Tpoa-Cpspsiv) passes over into the offer- 
ing of the body (to troof^x TrpotrCpipsiv), He has the propitiatory 
memorial sacrifice. But from the sacramental point of view 
the consecrated elements are still for him symbols of the mystical 
body of Christ, /.^., of His word : only from the sacrificial point 
of view do they already possess the value of mysterious symbols 
of the actual body, the body which was once offered up.' It 
is impossible to extract a doctrine from the confused statements 
of Athanasius, nor will it do to make him a "symbolist**.* 
Probably, however, Athanasius comes nearer to Origen in his 
conception of the Supper than in any other part of his doctrine. * 
The statement of Basil (ep. 8, c. 4) is genuinely Origenist: 
'*We eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood in that by 
His Incarnation and His life which was manifest to the senses, 
we become partakers of the Logos and of wisdom. For he 
described His whole mystical appearance as flesh and blood 
and thereby indicated the doctrine which is based on practical, 
physical, and theological science, and by which the soul is 
nourished and is meanwhile prepared for the vision of the truly 
existent.'* But the Cappadocians likewise had already advocated 
a theurgy of the most palpable kind— in all the Fathers the 
spiritualistic amplifications of the doctrine occur, always with 
reference to John VI. As regards the doctrine of the Supper, 
"Realism** and Real Presence of the true body of Christ (or 
transubstantiation) are for us at the present day equivalent. In 

* Steitz X., p. 99. 

3 Demonstr. ev. I. 10; de eccles. theol. III. 12; Steitz X., p. 97 ff. 

3 So rightly Thomasius I., p. 431 fF. as against Steitz X., p. 109 flf. 

*♦ See ad Serap. IV., espec. c. 19 and the Festival-letters. 
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ancient times, however, there was a "realism" which had no 
reference whatever to that real presence, but which on the con- 
trary regarded a spiritual mystical something as really present. 
Hence the controversy on the part of historians of dogma and of 
ecclesiastical parties regarding the doctrine of the Supper held 
by the Fathers. They are •* Symbolists " in respect of the real 
presence of the true body; indeed as regards this they are 
in a way not even symbolists, since they had not that body in 
their minds at all. But they know of a mystical body of Christ 
which is for them absolutely real — it is spirit, life, immortality, 
and they transferred this as real to the celebration of the Supper. * 
According to Macarius too, Christ gives Himself and the soul 
to be eaten spiritually (horn. 27, 17), but this spiritual eating 
is the enjoyment of something actual. Macarius, however, while 
he had the individual soul in view always thought of the Church; 
for to this noteworthy Greek mystic who, moreover, knew some- 
thing of sin and grace, is to Methodius, the soul is the micro- 
cosm of the Church and the Church is the macrocosm of the 
soul. But the statements made by him and Methodius in respect 
to this point, were not further followed out.^ The influence 
of the sacrificial conception of the consecrated elements, as being 
the antitypes of the broken body of Christ, on the sacramental 
conception, can be traced already in Eustathius and in the 
Apostolical Constitutions;' its presence is perfectly apparent 
in the mystagogic catechetics of Cyril of Jerusalem. But I 
suspect that in their catechetical instruction Basil and Gregory 
did not express themselves differently from him. Besides the 
many other passages having reference to the subject, Catech. 

1 On Basil Steitz X., p. 127 if., on Gregor Naz. the same, p. 133 ff. From. 
Basil's ninety-third letter in particular we see that for him spiritualism was in 
no sense opposed to the most superstitious treatment of the Supper. Quite correctly 
Ullmann, Gregor, p. 487 : " It is difficult to determine what Gregory understood by 
eating and drinking the blood of Christ, and in any case no dogma which may 
be regarded as peculiarly belonging to Gregory can be deduced from it." In him 
we find the expression for the consecrated elements "avT/rwTa roV rifiiov cufietro^ 
KM u7fjtxros^\ an expression which Eusebius in his day might have used and which 
Eustathius did use (Steitz X., p. 402). 

2 On Mac^ius, see Steitz X., p. 142 ff. 

3 Steitz X., pp. 402 — ^410. 
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v., 7 is specially important. "And next after we have sanc- 
tified ourselves (through prayer), we pray the gracious God 
that He will send down His Holy Spirit on the elements ' 
presented, in order that He may make the bread into the body 
of Christ and the wine into the blood of Christ; for what the 
Holy Spirit touches is wholly sanctified and transformed (fierx- 
fiifS^yjrxiy Here therefore we have a plain assertion of the 
fjt^sra^o^vi which is effected by the Holy Spirit in the Supper, 
and Cyril in fact appeals to the miracle of Cana. At the same 
time ** Cyril is the first church- teacher who treats of baptism, 
the oil, and the Eucharist, in their logical sequence, and in 
accordance with general principles." The element which may 
be termed the symbolic, or better, the spiritual element, is 
nowhere wanting in his theology, and in fact it still quite clearly 
constitutes its basis; but we see it supplemented by that "re- 
alism " which already regards the details of the act of ritual 
as the special subject of instruction. The epiklesis or invoca- 
tion, brings with it a dynamic change in the elements in the 
Supper as in all mysteries. By partaking of the holy food one 
becomes "a bearer of Christ"; the flesh and blood of Christ 
is distributed amongst the members of the body. In Cyril's 
view the elements in their original form have after consecration 
wholly disappeared. " Since now thou art taught and convinced 
that the visible bread is not bread, although to the taste it 
appears to be such, but the body of Christ ; and that the visible 
wine is not wine, although to taste it seems to be such, but 
the blood of Christ, comfort thine heart,** (Catech. V., 9). But 
still we might make a mistake if we were to attribute to the 
theologian what is said by the catechist. Extravagances of 
this sort still belonged at that time to the liturgical and cate- 
chetical element, but were not a part of theology. * But the 
miracle of Cana and the multiplication of the bread now became 
important events for teachers, as indeed is evident from the 
sculpture of the Fourth Century, and even such a pronounced 
Origenist as Gregory of Nyssa for whom indeed (rvfil3o^ov was 
equivalent to iiriisi^iq (a setting forth) and yvuptcrfAX (mark or 
token) and who laid down the principle "Christianity has its 

I On Cyril, see Steitz X., pp. 412 — ^428. 
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strength in the mystic symbols" (iv rolg fivtrrixoT^ (nj[jt,^6Koiq S 
Xpi(rTixvi<rfiog riiv hxov f %«)» * as catechist propounded a physio- 
logical philosophically constructed theory regarding the spiritual 
nourishing power of the elements which were changed into the 
body of the Lord, which in religious barbarity far outstrips 
anything put forward by the Neo-Platonic Mysteriosophs. It 
makes it plain to us that in the fourth century Christianity was 
sought after not because it supplied a worship of God in spirit 
and in truth, but because it offered to men a spiritual sense- 
enjoyment with which neither Mithras nor any other god could 
successfully compete. Gregory wished for a spiritual and cor- 
poral ** communion and mixing" [(JLsroutrix kx) ccvxx,px(Tiq) with 
the Redeemer. The only help against the poison which has 
crept into our body is the antidote of the body of Him who 
was stronger than death. This antidote must be introduced into 
the body. It accordingly transforms and alters our body {[Ji^erx- 
TTOisiv )ca) /zsTXTiiivxi; (JLsrxtTTXfriq^ [JL€TXfrroixsioo<riq^ ciX>,oia(Ti^y 
The actual body of Christ as immortal is thus the remedy 
against death; it must therefore, like other sorts of good, be 
partaken of bodily. This partaking takes place in the Supper ; 
for through the act of consecration the bread and wine are 
changed into the flesh and blood of the Lord [(isTXTrolyifriq) in 
order that through partaking of them our body may be trans- 
formed into the body of Christ [(zsTx^ToixsiootTiq;, see Justin). 
These transubstantiations are proved by a philosophical exposi- 
tion of matter and form, potentiality and actuality ; at this point 
Aristotle had already to be brought forward to furnish the 
necessary proof. The paradox was held to be not really so 
paradoxical. The body of the Logos, it was affirmed, itself 
consisted of bread; the bread was virtually {^vvxf^ei) the body 
etc. But more important than these dreadful expositions of a 
pharmaceutical philosophy was the close connection which Gre- 
gory formed by means of them between the Eucharist and the 
Incarnation. He was the first, so far as I know, to do this. 

4 

The older Fathers also, indeed, while by the eucharistic body 
they understood the word and the life, always regarded the 
Incarnation as the fundamental condition, which alone made that 

1 C. Eunomium XL, T. 11., p. 704. 
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use of it possible. But since they did not entertain the idea of 
the real body of Christ, the Incarnation and Eucharist — apart 
from some attempts by Athanasius — still remained unconnected. 
It was otherwise with Gregory. For him the transformation 
of the consecrated bread into the body of Christ was the con- 
tinuation of the process of the Incarnation. " If the existence 
of the whole body depends on nourishment while this consists 
of food and drink ; if, further, bread serves for food, and water 
mixed with wine for drink, and if the Logos of God, as has 
been already proved, is united {(Txjvxvs^pii'^ in his character as 
God and Logos with human nature, and, having entered our 
body, produced no different or new constitution for human 
nature, but rather sustained his body by the usual and fitting 
means and supported life by food and drink, the food being 
bread; then, just as in our case, he who sees the bread to 
some extent perceives the human body therein, because when 
the bread enters the latter it becomes part of it, so in that case 
the body which conceals God within it, and which received the 
bread is to a certain extent identical with the bread... for 
what is characteristic of all was also admitted regarding the 
flesh of Christ, namely, that it was also supported by bread, 
but the body was by the residence in it of the Divine Logos 
transformed (fisTSTroiridri) to a divine sublimity and dignity. We 
accordingly are now also justified in believing that the bread 
consecrated by the word of God is transformed into the body 
of the God-Logos. For that body was also virtually bread, 
but was consecrated by the residence in it of the Logos, who 
dwelt in the flesh. Accordingly as the bread transformed in 
that body was invested with divine energy we have the same 
thing happening here. For in the former case the grace of the 
Word sanctified the body which owed its existence to, and to 
a certain extent was, bread, and similarly, in the present instance, 
the bread, as the apostle says, is made holy by God's Word 
(Logos) and command; not that it is first changed into the 
body of the Logos by being eaten, but that it is at once trans- 
formed into his body by the Logos (by its consecration) in 
accordance with the saying of the Logos, 'This is my body*.". 
Gregory argues similarly as regards the wine and blood, and 
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then continues : " Since then that flesh which received God also 
received this portion (wine, blood) into its substance, and God 
made manifest by that means interfused himself in the perish- 
able nature of men, in order that by communion with deity 
the human might be deified ; therefore he implants himself in 
all who have believed in the dispensation of grace, by means 
of the flesh whose substance consists of both wine and bread, 
condemning himself to the bodies of believers, so that by union 
with that which is immortal man also might become a partici- 
pator in immortality. And these things he grants to the power 
of the blessing, having therefore transformed the nature of the 
phenomena ('ETrit ovv kx) tovto to fiipog [wine, blood] jj dsoioxo^ 
eKsivij (rap^ Trpog Tij}j (rvtrrxtriv kxvrij^ Trxpsii^xro, is cpxvspuiitg 
&€og 3/i TOVTO KXTSfit^sv kxvTOV T^ iTTtKi^pcp Toov xvdpuTroov 0V(r€l, 
hx T^ Ttjg ieoTrjTog Tcoivoivicf, trvvxToiswd^ to xvipuTrivov, tovtou %^/j/v 
"PTx^t ToTg T€7n7T6V}^0(n T^ ol}covo[Ji,lcf, Tijg ;^ip/TC^ kxvToy eytTTTsipsi 
iix TjJ^ ffxpKog' v^q VI <rv(TTX(rig i^ o1vov T€ kx) xpTOv io'Tiy ToTg a^ufixj-i 
Tuv TreTTto'TevKOTcov KXTXKpimfzsvog, cog xv Tiji Tpog to Mxvxtov 
iva3(rei icx) xvipuTTog Tijg xixvx^lxg (^hoxog yivono, Txvtx ii 
S/SctfO"/ Tj} Tijg evXoyixg ivvx//,€i Tpog ijcsTvo fisTxtrTOix^tda'xg toov 
■CpxivofJLhuv Tviv (pv(nv). It was henceforth impossible for any 
other theory to outbid this one, which followed the practice. 
It is the foundation for all farther developments, especially the 
liturgical, and is responsible for nominally Christian heathenism. 
// sprang from Gregory the ^^spiritualist'', the disciple of Ori- 
gen I It explains why all purer science necessarily ceased. No 
independent theology could long hold its ground side by side 
with such an intoxicating speculation.* For the rest, Gregory 
did not teach transubstantiation in the later Western sense. 
According to him only the form {ii^og) of the elements, not the 
substance, was changed. His theory is therefore rightly described 
as one of transformation. Nor was he quite clear about the 
relation of the eucharistic to the real — transfigured — body. He 
did not entertain the idea of a complete identity, but only of 
a qualitative unity. The consecrated elements were qualitatively 
identical with the body, which the Logos had employed as his 
organ. \ 

1 Catech. magna 37, Steitz X., pp. 435 — 446. 

I 
I 

I 

I 
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Chrysostom, on the contrary, spoke of a complete identity, 
and did not shrink from the boldest and most repugnant ex- 
pressions. "In proof of his love he has given us the body 
pierced with nails, that we might hold it in our hands and eat 
it; for we often bite those whom we love much^^ "Christ 
permits us to glut ourselves on his flesh." Chrysostom won't 
remove our horror of cannibalism by spiritualising the rite. " In 
order then that the disciples might not be afraid, he drank first, 
and thus introduced them undismayed into the Communion of 
his mysteries; therefore he drank his own blood." "Reflect, 
that the tongue is the member with which we receive the 
awful sacrifice." "Our tongue is reddened by the most awful 
blood." "He has permitted us who desire it not merely to 
see, but to touch and eat and bury our teeth in his flesh, and 
to intermingle it with our own being." The fact that at the 
same time the benefit contained in the Lord's Supper is described 
as being perceived by the mind, a vovirovy hardly affects the 
result, for of course the body, however real, of a God is a 
voviTov. Like Gregory, Chrysostom speaks of a refashioning and 
transforming (f/,€Txppv6f4.i^€iv and (Jt^arxfrycsux^siv) of the elements, 
which Christ, the Holy Ghost, effects through the priest by means 
of the invocation — not of the words of institution which do not 
constitute the medium among the Greeks. Very instructive, 
moreover, is the reference to the Incarnation. "The Church 
sees the Lord lying in the crib wrapped in swaddling-clothes — 
an awful and wonderful spectacle; for the Lord's table takes 
the place of the crib, and here also lies the body of the Lord, 
not wrapped in swaddling-clothes, but surrounded on all sides 
by the Holy Ghost." Chrysostom, accordingly, went decidedly 
farther in this point also than Gregory, with whom he agreed 
in the assumption of an essentially corporeal effect of the 
participation. ' 

^ Horn. 24 in i ep. ad. Cor. c. 4. 

2 Horn, de bealo Philogono 3; see Steitz X., pp. 446 — 462, from whom also 
the above quoted passages are taken. 

> Compare also the offensive expressions of Theodoret ( Interpret, in cant, cantic. 
c. 3, Opp. II., p. 89 Schulze): oi roiwv MiovrtQ roG vvf4^(ov rit fjttXfi xeu frivovrti 
MVToV TO cufiet Tvi^ yafiiK^Q avroG rvyxd^ovo't Kotvuv/xq. But the same author 
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To Dionysius, who was thoroughly Neoplatonic, the ethical 
central notion consists in mystical union [= diu(rtg (deification) 
z= x^of^olutrtg (likeness) +?v«a'/^ (union)]. The complicated 
"hierarchies" in heaven and in the Church — "purifying, illumin- 
ating, perfecting *' = deacons, priests, and bishops — act as inter- 
mediaries. This they accomplish by the mysteries which like- 
wise are graded; to the bishops is reserved the consecration 
of the priests, the consecration of the anointing oil and of the 
altar. So the Lord's Supper, as in the case of Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, is no longer treated apart ; it has its place along with five 
other mysteries. Dionysius was enabled to evolve a mystical 
doctrine dealing with each mystery by a close examination of 
its ritual performance. A deeper sense is given to each little 
detail; it has a symbolical significance; "symbolical** is indeed 
not a strong enough term. There is really a mystery present; 
but this conception does not prevent the expert in mysteries 
from after all regarding everything as the covering of a single 
inner process : the return of the soul from multiplicity to unity, 
from finitude and disunion to the ocean of the divine being. 
The Eucharist which accompanies and completes the process 
contributes to that which was begun in baptism. The liturgical 
performance is rendered symbolical in every part. Moreover, 
the consecrated elements are themselves treated as symbols. 
The realistic view of Chrysostom is not found in Dionysius. 
TAe realism consists^ so to speaks in the fixity and integrity 
of the liturgical performance. Otherwise it is true of the Lord's 
Supper, what Dionysius says generally of all mysteries: "The 
majority of us do not believe in what is said regarding the 
divine mysteries; for we only see them through the sensible 
symbols attached to them. We ought to strip the symbols off 
and behold them by themselves when they have become naked 
and pure ; for thus seeing them we should revere the spring of 
life pouring into itself, both beholding it existing by itself and 
being a kind of single force, simple, self-moved, self-acting, not 
abandoning itself, but furnishing the science of all sciences, and 

writes (Dial. Inconfus.): Qhl\ y'U^ fitrk rdv ceytHT/Jtov rk [jLvariKk a-vfi^oXet rifc 
oiKtici^ i^/a-Tarai ^^a-euQ. fievti ykp gfri rUji vporgp»i ovff/u^ Koti roC ^X^H'^tq^ 
xcu ToO fY^ovf Hat dpxrd ta-ri xat iirrd^ olu Kcct irportpov ^v. 
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ever itself seen by itself." ^ And it is characteristic that it was 
precisely the consecration of the monk which constituted the 
highest mystery. Nothing but the tradition of the Church pre- 
vented Dionysius ranking it actually above the Eucharist. Diony- 
sius does not discuss the Eucharistic sacrifice at all. ^ 

The following period was set the task of combining the crass 
realism of Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom with the ritualism 
of Dionysius, without at the same time wholly destroying the 
hidden spiritual element which depreciated all rites in compa- 
rison with the inner feeling and exaltation. But from the be- 
ginning of the fifth century conceptions of the Eucharist were 
very decidedly influenced by the Christological differences. If 
the conception of the Eucharist was connected with that of the 
Incarnation, then it could not be a matter of indifference to 
the former, whether in the latter the two natures were held to 
be fused in one or to remain separate. Monophysites and 
Orthodox^ however, had always been and remained of one 
mind regarding the Lord's Supper. Cyril argued over and over 
again from the Lord's Supper in support of the Incarnation 
and vice versa^ and it was strictly due to him that the Church 
learned the connection between the two and never lost it. 
Even Leo I. can discuss it. '^ Nay, the incorruptibility of the 
Eucharistic body was now accepted without question, while this 
view, when applied to the Incarnation, was called, at least in 
later times, Aphthartodoketism. Cyril had no fixed doctrinal 
formula for the Lord's Supper; he did not go so far as Chry- 
sostom. * But since the body was to him, because of the one 

1 Dionys. ep. 9, x ed. Corder (1755) L, p. 612: "'Ar/o-ToC/tAffv o/toAAo^ ToTjrfp/ 
r&v Uiuv iMoa-Tiip/uv ^6yotQ* 6eufAtQet yitp (a6vov etvrk it^ r&v 'Trpoa'Te^uxdruv ctvrcfi^ 
xMmr&v a-vfifi^^wv. At! $i kou itfFoi6vT»^ etbrk i^* iuvr&v yvfAvet Kcti nei^upk 
ytvdfASva Utiv oVru ykp Jev dtufitvei vt^Utvunv feviyviv ^ui^Q th ietvriiv %ff0/i«^vify 
Koti 1^' iotVTiji ia^rSia-av dpUvrtQ km (lixv rtvic i^vetfitv^ «9rA{fw, cvrox/vifroy eturot' 
yepytjTOVy iavTiiv ouk afro^t/TTovo'eiv, iAA^ yvoia-tv iretv&v yvu^tuv vxdpxovo-av, xets 

2 Monchsweihe de eccles. hierarch. L 6, Abendmahl 1. c. I. 3, pp. 187—198; 
on Dionysius' whole teaching on the Sacraments, see Steitz XL, pp. 216 — 229. 

3 Ep. 59. 

* On the doctrine of the Lord's Supper as held by Theodore, Theodoret, Nesto- 
rius, and Pseudo-Chrysostom, see Steitz XII, pp. 217 — 435. Theodoret can be 
described with most reason as a believer in the symbolical character of the rite. 
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nature made flesh (filx (pvtng (r€(rxpKUfiiv}i)j God's body, it was 
in the full sense of the term "life-giving" (^oooroioc;). Accordingly 
he also maintained that it was not, as Nestorius taught, the 
body of a man ' that lay on the altar, but the body of God. * 
When we partake of the flesh of Christ, he implants it in us ; 
he does not thereby become man in us — this mystical inference 
is rejected, — but our body is transformed and becomes im- 
mortal. We do not yet find in Cyril, however, the contention 
that the real body of Christ is present in the eucharistic body ; 
it is rather only an operative presence that is meant;, the eucha- 
ristic body is identical in its effects with the real. ^ It was the strict 
Monophysites who could bring the eucharistic and the earthly 
body quite closely together, because they also held the earthly 
body to be imperishable ; * while the Severians still kept the 
two apart. But even the strict Monophysites did not, so far as 
is known, advance beyond identity in operative power.* The 
decisive step was taken in the age of the orthodox renaissance 
under the shield of Aristotle, accordingly by the scholastics of 
the sixth century. Here we have above all and first to name 
Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the time of Justinian. 
He based his view " on the conception derived from the system 
of Dionysius, that the cause exists by itself apart from its effects, 
but multiplies itself potentially in them and enters wholly into 
each, and proved that the ascended body abides complete [in 
substance] and undivided in itself [in heaven], and yet is re- 
ceived completely by each communicant in the portion of 
bread dispensed to him.** Eutychius teaches a real multipli- 
cation of one and the same body of Christ in its antitypes — for 
as such he still describes the consecrated elements; but this 

Yet on th^ other hand it was maintained in the school of Theodore, in order to 
separate deity and humanity in Christ, that in the Lord's Supper the humanity of 
the Redeemer is received. This was very stoutly and- acutely opposed by Leon- 
tius (in Mai, Vet. Script, nova coll. VI., p. 312) and that as a deification of man. 

1 Ep. 12 ad Coelest 

2 On Cyril, see Steitz XII., pp. 2J5 — 245. Nilus held the same view, 1. c, pp. 
245—248. 

3 Anastasius Sinaita made experiments to refute them, demonstrating that the 
consecrated host actually did decay; Steitz XII., pp. 215, 271 f. 

< Steitz XII., pp. 248—256. 
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multiplication is not one of substance, but of power. At any 
rate the separate existence of the eucharistic body side by side 
with the real is here for the first time given up. * Even before 
this, Isidore of Pelusium had demonstrated that the eucharistic 
body passed through the same stages of deification (diuvt^) as 
the real. '*It is partaken as capable of suffering and mortal; 
for it is broken and is bruised by our teeth; yet it is not 
destroyed, but is transformed in the communicant into the 
immortal body.*' ' 

John of Damascus settled this question also.^ In the 13th 
chapter of Book IV. of his system of doctrine he gave a theory 
of the mysteries — Baptism and the Lord's Supper — based on 
that of Gregory of Nyssa, but at the same time he was the 
first to perfect the conception of the identity of the eucharistic 
and the real body of Christ. John begins with the corruptioa 
of humanity and the Incarnation. From the latter we obtain 
the new birth and the twofold food, that we may become sons 
and heirs of God. The birth and food required to be spiritual 
as well as corporeal, for we are both. As regards the food,, 
he himself in the last night ate the ancient passover, and then 
gave the New Testament. God is all powerful and creates by 
word and spirit. As he sent forth the light, as his spirit formed 
a body from the flesh of the virgin and without seed, so the 
same spirit, falling like rain on the field, changes bread and 
wine into the flesh and blood of Christ; an analogy drawn 
from the process of nourishment as in Gregory of Nyssa. We 
may ask here as Mary did: How can that be? And we must 
once more answer: The Holy Spirit comes upon it. And in 
fact God has taken for his purpose the commonest things that 
we through the common and natural may be transplanted into 
the supernatural. But he now writes : '* The body is truly made 
one with the deity, tAe body which came front the holy virgin^ 

1 Steitz XIL, pp. 214, 256 — 262. 

2 Steitz XIL, pp. 215, 262 fr. 

3 On the mystics before him and after Dionysius, and their in part significant 
modification of the ideas of Dionysius under the influence of Aristotle, see Steitz. XI., 
pp. 229 — 253. How closely the Trinity, Incarnation, and Eucharist were conceived 
to be connected, in the 7th century, may be seen from the Confession of Macarius 
of Antioch at the sixth Council, Mansi XL, p. 350 sq. 
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not that the body which was assumed comes down from heaven, 
but the very bread and wine are transformed into the body and 
blood of God. And if you ask how this happens, it is enough 
for you to hear that it is by the Holy Spirit, just as the Lord 
also by the Holy Spirit assumed flesh for himself and in him- 
self."* In what follows the view is expressly rejected that it 
is a different body of Christ that is in question : there are not 
two bodies, but one. Further: "The bread and wine are not 
types of the body and blood of Christ; not so, but the very 
body of the Lord deified.*'^ The bread of the communion is 
not simple bread, but is united with the deity ; it has accordingly 
two natures. The body united with the deity is, however, not 
one nature, but the one is that of the body, the other that of 
the deity combined with it, so that the two together constitute 
not one nature but two. Only the not yet consecrated elements, 
moreover, are to be called "antitypes"; in this way Basil also 
used the word (!). The mystery, however, is called "participa- 
tion" because through it we possess a share in the deity of 
Jesus, but " communion " first, because we have communion with 
Christ, and secondly, because by the holy food we are united 
with one another, one body of Christ, members in his body, 
and therefore of one another. Therefore we have anxiously to 
watch lest we "participate" with heretics, or allow them to 
** participate " with us. Finally, it is still to be noticed that, 
according to John, the sacred food was not subject to the 
natural processes in the body. 

This is the classical doctrine of the Lord's Supper in the 
Greek Church up to the present day. By the Holy Ghost bread 
and wine are received into the body of Christ. The eucharistic 
body is that which was born of the virgin, not, however, by a 
transubstantiation, as if the body of Christ descended suddenly 
from heaven and took the place of the elements, but by trans- 

Zri rb itvot}^vi^^lv vufict e| ohpocvoV xscrgpx^'''^f* oth?^* 'Srt cclrb^ 6 'oiproi xm olvo^ fiirct- 
^otoCvrat sh o'&f^et Koci eitfix ®sov. el ^^ rbv rp6Tov sTrt^^iTsliy x&^ yiverxiy upxei a-oi 
^KoGa-otty Uri $tk frvs^fjLoeroQ ecyiov, ua-7rep kcci g| rvJQ dyta^ &sor6KOV $tk wtvfixroi 
dytov iecvrifi xctt h iavr& 6 xvpioQ a-dtpxx vTrsa-rtja'ccTO. 

2 OvK 'isri rC'jeo^ 6 ccproQ xett 6 oTvoq rov o'uizxtoq kou xVfiotro^ Xpta-rov- fiii 
ysvotTo't «AA' ecvTO rb cr&fJLot rov xvptov rs^sufjiivov. 
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formation and assumption, just as in the Incarnation. The bread- 
body is received into the real body and is thus identical with 
it. * That is the last word of the Greek Church — only now was 
the mystery perfect. Only now was the real presence of the 
true body originated, the doctrine which the Churches of to-day, 
except the Reformed, wrongly assign to antiquity, nay, to the 
Apostolic age itself. It is true that Scholastics and Mystics have 
taught much that was original on the Lord's Supper in the 
Greek Churches since John ; spiritualism also was not abolished ; 
but the history of dogma can give no place to these individual 
pronouncements.* The sacrificial character and the reference 
to the crucifixion, which are so strikingly neglected by John, 
were again made prominent in after times. * The physical and 
liturgical miracle was never, however, so logically analysed or 
reduced to the categories of being and phenomenon, substance 
and accident, in the Greek Church as in the West. Attempts 
at this were made; but they never obtained any far-reaching 
importance in the official doctrine. The second Nicene Council 
of A.D. 787 took its stand on the conception of John. The 
last exclamations of the assembled Fathers were: "Whoever 
does not confess that Christ, on the side of his humanity, has 
an unlimited form, let him be anathema. May the memory of 
Germanus (of Constantinople) and of John (of Damascus) endure 
for ever."* 

1 Steitz XII., pp. 216 f, 275—286. 

2 See Steitz XIII., pp. 3 — 66. The two controversies about the Lord's Supper 
of 1 155 and 1 1 99 are relatively the most important. 

3 The magical view of the Lord's Supper is also seen in the practice of 
children's communion, which first attested by Cyprian (by Leucius ?), became the 
rule in the East, after infant Baptism had been established. Participation in the 
Lord's Supper was even held to be absolutely necessary; so already Cyprian, 
Testim. III. 25. See the Art. "Communion of Children" by v. Zezschwitz in 
Herzog^s R.-£ncykl., 2nd ed. 

* See Mansi XIII., p. 398 sq. and Hefele III., p. 473. On the present doctrine 
and practice of the Greek Churches as regards the Eucharist, see Gass, Symbolik, 
pp. 252 — 277.; Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 410 ff. There as also in the Index of 
Hefele's Conciliengesch. (esp. Vol III. under " Abendmahl ", " Messe ") we obtain 
information also as to the numerous detailed decisions bearing on the rite (leavened 
bread, etc.); compare Heineccius, Abbildung der alten und neuen griechischen 
Kirch e, 171 1. 
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§ 2. Christianity of the Second Rank. 

There existed in Christendom, ever since there was a doctrina 
publica^ i.e.f from the end of the second century, a kind of 
subsidiary religion, one of the second rank, as it were subter- 
ranean, different among different peoples, but everywhere alike 
in its crass superstition, naive doketism, dualism, and polytheism. 
"When religions change, it is as if the mountains open. Among- 
the great magic snakes, golden dragons and crystal spirits of 
the human soul, which ascend to the light, there come forth 
all sorts of hideous reptiles and a host of rats and mice."^ 
Every new religion invigorates the products of the ancient one 
which it supersedes. In one aspect of it we know very little 
of the ** Christianity " of the second rank, for it had no literary 
existence;* in another we are thoroughly familiar with it; for 
we only need to set before us, and to provide with a few 
Christian reminiscences, the popular conditions and rites with 
which Christianity came in contact in different provinces,^ as 
also the tendencies, everywhere the same, of the superstitious 
mob, tendencies inert in the moral sphere, exuberant in the 
realm of fancy. Then we have this second-class Christianity^ 
It consisted in worship of angels — demigods and demons, reve- 
rence for pictures, relics, and amulets, a more or less impotent 
enthusiasm for the sternest asceticism — therefore not infrequently 
strictly dualistic conceptions — and a scrupulous observance of 
certain things held to be sacred, words, signs, rites, ceremonies^ 
places, and times. There probably never was an age in which 
Christendom was free from this "Christianity", just as there 
never will be one in which it shall have been overcome. But 
in the fully formed Catholic Church as it passes over into the 
Middle Ages, this Christianity was not only dragged along with 
it as a tolerated, because irremovable, burden, but it was to 
a very large extent legitimised, though under safeguards, and 
fused with the doctrina publica. Catholicism as it meets us in 
Gregory the Great and in the final decisions of the seventh 

1 Yet some of the apocryphal Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Apocalypses, etc..^ 
come under this head. 

2 The works of Usener and Dieterich (N5xt//«, Leipzig, 1893) are valuable. 
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Council, presents itself as the most intimate union of Christianity 
of the first order with that subterranean, thoroughly superstitious, 
and polytheistic "Christianity"; and the centuries from the third 
to the eighth mark the stages in the process of fusion, which 
seems to have reached an advanced point even in the third 
and was yet reinforced from century to century to a most ex- 
traordinary extent. 

It is the business of the historian of the Church and of 
civilisation to describe these developments in detail, and to 
show how in separate provinces the ancient gods were transform- 
ed into Christian saints, angels, and heroes, and the ancient 
mythology and cultus into Christian mythology and local worship. 
This task is as aesthetically attractive as that other which is 
closely allied to it, the indication of the remains of heathen 
temples in Christian Churches. The temple of Mithras which 
became St. George's Church, proves that St. George was 
Mithras; in St. Michael the ancient Wotan had been brought 
to life again, just as Poseidon in St. Nicholas; the different 
** mothers of God ", who were honoured with all sorts of sacred 
offerings — one preferred fruits, another animals — only show that 
Demeter, Venus, Juno, and countless other great mothers and 
holy or unholy virgins, had merged in the one mother. — The 
provincial calendars and various "Church Years*' conceal sig- 
nificant reminiscences from the old heathen times. Here, how- 
ever, we are only interested in the questions of principle, how 
far all this had forced its way into the doctrina publica^ and 
how it was possible for that rehgion, whose strong point had 
once been a horror of idols, to admit this stuff as something 
sacred. 

As regards the second question, the points of contact existed 
in the doctrina publica itself. The following may have been 
the most important. In the first place, the doctrina had been 
constructed by the aid of Greek and Roman intellectual culture 
and philosophy. These, however, were connected by a thousand 
ties with mythology and superstition, which were not got rid 
of by assigning a **noumenon" to everything. We need only 
recall the single instance of Origen to see that the father of 
free and spiritual theology was at the same time the patron of 

20 
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every superstition that would admit of receiving the least grain 
of spiritual contents. Secondly, the doctrina publica sanctioned 
the Old Testament. Before this, indeed, and even to some 
extent in the time of the conflict with Gnosticism great pains 
had been taken to prove that the Old Testament was a Christ- 
ian book, and to allegorise all its ceremonial features. But the 
power of interpretation had weakened more and more in 
comparison with the strength of the letter. What a wealth was 
embraced in the book of material drawn from the most varied 
stages of religious history 1 This material was sacred. No one 
indeed now got circumcised, or offered bloody sacrifices, or 
refrained from eating pork, but what did that signify if every- 
thing else gradually came somehow or other to be accepted? 
From the third century the Church needed infinitely more than 
a doctrina publica ; it needed a sacred constitution, holy priests 
and a holy ritual. The Old Testament from which pretty 
nearly anything can be legitimised also legitimised this. Thus, 
side by side with revelation in the form of sacred doctrine, 
there arose an indefinitely increasing mass of sacred things 
which could be justified from the Old Testament alone. For 
its sake the old strict exclusion of the literal meaning of the 
book and of its ceremonies was abandoned, slowly indeed, but 
surely. At first the attempt was made to proceed circuitously, 
and to attribute the ceremonial decrees to the Apostles, because 
men were still unwilling to appeal directly to the Old Testa- 
ment commands ; but they then became bolder, and finally felt 
no scruple about using the Old Testament down to matters of 
detail, tht special points of the Temple ritual — the cherubim being 
cited, for example, in support of the right to worship pictures. 
Thirdly, the sacred rites of Baptism, and especially of the 
Eucharist, offered points of contact for the intrusion of Christ- 
ianity of the second rank into official Christianity. The 
public doctrine had already, at a very early date, treated 
and regarded these rites as mysteries in the ancient sense. 
Thus the door was thrown wide open to the inrush of every- 
thing of the character of a mystery, magic, liturgical 
miracles, and fetishes. Fourthly, devils and angels had played 
a great part even in primitive Christianity. The official doc- 
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trine, however, at first paid comparatively little heed to them; 
yet they had always employed the imagination even of the 
most enlightened. Round these traditions the popular concep- 
tions now gathered, and the doctrina publica was almost defence- 
less against them. When in the fourth and fifth centuries the 
masses streamed into the Church, it was not in a position, in 
spite of catechetical instruction, to exercise any control over 
them, or to examine the (mental) luggage of those desiring 
admission. Nay, more, the monks, who in the same period had 
with such extraordinary rapidity obtained full charge of piety, 
moved in this world of demons and angels, and cherished the 
ancient mythology under a Christian namcv To live in the 
sphere of pure and impure spirits, to be visited, refreshed, 
strengthened by the former, and to be tempted and assailed 
by the latter, soon was held to be a sign of a heroic Christ- 
ianity; and to this the ofificial doctrine had to accommodate 
itself. Besides the cultus, men obtained their edification from 
a pious light literature whose dualism and exotic character 
might lead the critic to assign it wrongly to the Gnosticism of 
the second century. ' But the Church was perhaps even more 
strongly influenced by the Neoplatonic doctrine of spirits. In 
devoting itself to a lofty intuition, and, like the Gnostics of old, 
seeing between God and the world hosts of graded aeons (angels) 
who as the " heavenly hierarchy *' — in reality as cosmical powers 
— reduced the many to the one, this doctrine legitimised the 
superstitious and barbarous conceptions of demigods and genii. 
The one God, whom the people had never understood, threat- 
ened to disappear, even in the views of refined theologians, 
behind the whole complicated intermediaries who appeared more 
tangible and therefore more trustworthy. Who can wonder 
that now the cultured Christian, if a mystic, also preferred in 
his religious diflSculties to resort to these courts rather than to 
turn directly to God? If the supreme God had appointed and 
set these courts between himself and his world, then it would 

1 To the monks there fell as a rule in the East the role of mediators between 
Christianity of the first and second rank. They perhaps contributed most strongly 
to the transference of catchwords of the former into the latter, and of the spirit of 
the latter into the former. 
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be presumption and aimless eiTort to ignore them. Only the 
strict ascetic might venture that. But he also would rather 
dwell in fancy in the magnificent, beautifully ordered world 
of spirits, where the golden buckets ascend ; ' he would rather 
picture the fulness and variety of the immortal life than dwell 
for ever on the desolate and terrifying thought of the One, 
who was so incomprehensible, that not even his Being could 
be conceived. 

Fifthly, as a residuum of the idea that all Christians were 
"saints", and that the Church possessed apostles, prophets, and 
spiritual teachers, the conviction had remained that there had 
been a Heroic Age, and that those who had then won a name 
for themselves were ** saints". They were added to the Patri- 
archs and Old Testament Prophets, and they continued to 
receive successors in the martyrs and great ascetics. The most 
cultured theologians had already set up theories of the power 
of these heroes to intercede with God, and of their special 
relation to Christ. The anniversaries of the birth or death of 
the saints were celebrated, and thus they offered themselves in 
the most natural way to take the place of the dethroned gods 
and their festivals. They fell into line with the angelic powers, 
and were held to be more trustworthy than the latter. Among 
them Mary came to the front, and the course of the develop- 
ment of dogma specially favoured her, and her alone. A woman,, 
a mother, made her appearance in proximity to the deity ; and 
thus at last it became possible to include in Christianity the 
recognition of that which had been most foreign to primitive 
Christianity — homage paid to sex, the sacred, the divine, in a 
female form. The Gospel to the Hebrews had already, indeed, 
made the Lord say, "My mother the Holy Ghost"; but this 
thought was yet sexless, so to speak, and was besides never 
made use of in the great Church. Mary now became the 
mother, the bearer, of God. 

Sixthly, from the earliest times the Christians had looked on 
death as holy; it was the birth-hour of the true life; for in 
this world life meant for the Christians to practise dying, and 
to have died was to live in immortality. Accordingly, every^ 

I The Manichseans held a similar doctrine. 
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thing connected with blessed death, had already been touched 
by the breath of immortality. The martyrs exhaled this breath; 
therefore their very bones were more precious than gold or 
jewels. The worship of the dead began early, and only a few 
opposed it. The heathen use of fetishes and amulets revived 
in the cultus of the dead and of relics ; in this form it was des- 
titute of the aesthetic charm which antiquity knew how to give 
to its amulets and little sanctuaries, and for this reason the re- 
fined taste of enthusiastic Epigoni rose in disgust against the 
veneration of bones and corpses (see Julian's attacks). But the 
Christians satisfied themselves from the contrast between the 
sensuous appearance and its religious value that their faith was 
unique and elevated, since it found the divine in the very dust 
and fragments of death. Therefore they were certain of not 
being heathen in revering those amulets and relics ; for heathen- 
ism sought and found its sacred things in the bloom of life, 
but Christianity in death. With the service of the relics was 
most intimately connected the veneration of the saints, and the 
two led to the veneration of pictures and idols. 

For, seventhly, the doctrina publican as has been shown in 
our whole account, contained to an increasing extent the im- 
pulse to transform the yt^iivitriq (doctrine) into mysteries; this 
impulse it followed continually in the treatment of the Euchar- 
ist. But in doing so, it opened up the way to the boundless 
desire to enjoy the holy everywhere and with the whole five 
senses, and it then obeyed this desire itself. The Lord's Supper 
became the centre of an ever extending circle of material sacred 
things which could be seen, heard, tasted, smelt, and touched. 
The religious was much more closely connected with the 
material than with the moral. That, however, meant the relapse 
to religious barbarism and the worship of images. This might 
be transfigured in poetry — everything now showed a trace of 
God; it could even be spiritualised pantheistically — God is the 
world, and the world is the deity revealed; but within Christi- 
anity it was nothing but apostasy. But further, the senses 
which seek to perceive and therefore do perceive that which 
is holy, become dull and blind in presence of that which is 
actually perceptible, and dazzle the reason. The reason became 
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accustomed to a fabulous world of wonders^ and more and 
more lost all rational standards. Even the most cultured Fathers 
from the fifth century ceased to be capable of distinguishing- 
between the real and unreal ; they were defenceless against the 
most absurd tales of the miraculous, and lived in a world of 
magic and enchantment. Then there once more emerged 
practices which date from the earliest age of civilisation. Sooth- 
saying, auguries, examination of sacrifices, inquiries at oracles 
of every sort: — they had lost their name and their ritual, but 
they were now revived in all that was essential as Qiristian, 
though in new forms. Bibliomancy, questioning the Bible like 
a book of oracles, arose. Synods at first denounced it, but 
even great doctors of the Church favoured the evil habit. 
Ordeals, which were by no means originated by the Germans^ 
came into vogue. Two clerics of North Africa were suspected 
of a scandalous act; both denied the charge; one must have 
been guilty; Augustine sent them over sea to the grave of 
S. Felix of Nola. There they were to repeat their assertions; 
Augustine expected that the saint would at once punish the 
liar. At the sixth Council a Monothelite offered to prove the 
truth of his confession by writing it and placing it on the 
breast of a dead man, when the dead would rise up. The 
Fathers of the Council (iccepted the test. In cases of sickness 
questions were addressed to this or that saint ; the patient slept 
in his chapel ; on certain days lodging in the chapel was more 
effective than on others, etc., etc. The sources of the fifth to 
the eighth century contain hundreds of such cases ; not only did 
the foolish multitude take part in them, but, as the above 
passages have shown, the spiritual leaders themselves. The 
impulse to mystagogy, and the misguided craving to feel the 
proximity of the deity, without being or becoming a new man, 
were to blame for this decline and fall. Only two points can 
be cited. First, the better Christians still continued to seek 
and find an object of thought (yoviTOv) in the thousand liturgical 
sacred things, the thought and its envelopment interchanged 
with each other in an attractive play. Thus these men defended 
themselves against the charge of worshipping idols. Secondly, 
the honour to be assigned to idols was and continued to be 
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uncertain ; it was not equal to that of God or of Jesus Christ 
or to the authority of Holy Scripture, and one might even finally 
disown them; any one might confine himself to the doctrina 
publkuy and privately interpret in his own way its sensuous 
and magical portions, if only he did not attack them. But the 
poor common people knew nothing of this secret privilege of 
the learned, nor might they share in it. And even scholars 
were themselves burdened with an immense amount of stuff to 
which they had to dedicate their piety. It is the same to-day. 
The pious regard which is required by the whole complex of 
ecclesiasticism, intimately interwoven as it is with nationality, 
restricts the capacity to win independent power in religion, 
and to take earnestly and devoutly what is really earnest and 
holy. No religion gains anything through time; it only loses. 
If a hurricane does not pass over it and purify it again and 
again, it gets stifled in its own withered foliage. No hurricane 
has yet swept over the Churches of the East. And yet they 
possess in the Gospel, which they too read, an element of 
movement which perhaps in some future time will bring life to 
the dry bones. 

On the worship of angels, see Vol. III., Chap. IV. and Schwane, 
Dogmengeschichte II., pp. 299 — 328. The seventh general Synod 
decided that angels must also be portrayed because they were 
finite in form, and had appeared to many in a human shape. 
The theologoumenon of Dionysius, who was not the first to 
teach it, concerning the nine choirs of angels, obtained general 
acceptance. The conception of the manifold guardian ministry 
of the angels became more and more important. Even Schwane 
confesses here : ** the doctrine that every man possessed such a 
guardian spirit appears to have been allied to the old heathen 
idea of genii, but was also founded on Holy Scripture" (p. 315). 
The worship and invocation of angels became established ; but 
the Church held in principle to the position that the angelic 
cultuswas not identified with the worship of God. ^ 

' On the extension of angel-worship we have an interesting bit of evidence as 
early as the fourth century in Didymus, De trinit. II. 7, p. 250 (ed. MiDgarelli): 
A/d iLtrh rkf eKK^ija'/etq xat otxoi tvKrvjptoi rlSi Qt^ rif$ Tepoviyopiai vf*tSv (scil. of 
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In reference to the Saints, Cyril says in his fifth mystagogic 
catechism (c. 9); "Then we also remember those who have 
already fallen asleep, first the Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, 
and martyrs, that God through their prayers and intercession 
may accept our supplication." So also Augustine. This circle 
was extended after the fifth century by the addition of holy 
bishops, monks, and nuns. The power of the Saints to intercede 
was always the reason why honour and invocation (rifiii kx) 
eTriKXyifTiq) were due to them. The ancient little mart5a--chapels 
of the saints now became great Churches. The complete apo- 
theosis of the saints was denied in principle. The offerings 
brought on the anniversaries of Saints and Martyrs were always 
meant for God. But the connecting of the service of the Saints 
with the eucharistic sacrifice gave the former an extraordinary 
value. Banquets were regularly held on their anniversaries — 
a genuinely heathen custom, and in vain did men like Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Gregory of Nazianzus inveigh against them. 
The ideas of the communion of the Saints, and its typical 
import— every class gradually obtained its Saint — were certainly 
very valuable, and in this sense the worship of the Saints was 
not entirely unjustifiable; but the harm was greater than the 
benefit. The worship of God suffered, and crass superstition 
was introduced, especially in connection with the relics. This 
was first perceived by the Gallican priest Vigilantius who had 
witnessed the gross disorder prevalent at the sacred sites of 
Palestine, * Vigilantius (end of the fourth century) went to the 
roots of the worship of the Saints with his criticism, not only 
disputing the power of their intercession, but denying its exist- 
ence, since the Saints were not yet in heaven with Christ. 
Against him Jerome maintained (c. Vigil. 6) a "ubique esse" 
of the saints, Apostles, and Martyrs, since they were wherever 

the aogels) ifemviioii $ shipto'Toq %vvoipi^ apx^yy^^^^j ^^^ ^v fJL6vatQ reuQ TtfA(0-/v, 
^AA^ K»i errtvufrol^ Ut^ xeti olxtatQ Kat iypol^ ^pvdticrctv, XP^^V ^*^ cipyvptfi if K»i 
t^i^avTt KOcrfJLiiUvTtQ' *{ctviv rt oi Hv^ptrrot xcu tt^ r^ ixaripM tHIq htyKecfUvm 
cturovQ x^P^^ '^^ 'ix^^'''^ o^ov titQ frpvr^via tTiTtvyfi^ruv rile ivxri^pta xpo^t^Kmiiveij 
ovK ixvoCvTSQ KM fPi^ctyo<i it»Xc^s7v ^y iioi fxxxpdv . . . wc vttp»^iia'6fJLtvot TXihvoQ 
9vvo(a<i fiiv Tfj^ fCipl riiv Trpiv^tletv a^d vii&v, fJttrovo'txQ $i rifc tS/v (PiXoTtfiovfAtyptv 
vxhp ToO tZ ityec^Stv 'Kotpk roO QtoV. 

^ Jerome c. Vigilant, and ep. ad Riparium. 
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Christ was. Augustine also, who refers to similar contentions, 
showed that the Saints continued to have the power and the 
will to participate in earthly things. Vigilantius had rightly 
perceived the danger of an actual fusion of the service of God 
and of the Saints, and his attack resulted, at least, in a sharper 
distinction being drawn in theory. This was also, however, done 
by the Greeks; they reserved worship {XxTpeix) to God, and 
described the veneration of the Saints, in language already used 
by Cyril of Alexandria, as a becoming honour [rifji^vi (rx^TiKvi). * 
Most offensive was the worship of relics. * It flourished to its 
greatest extent as early as the fourth century, and no Church doctor 
of repute restricted it. All of them rather, even the Cappadocians, 
countenanced it. The numerous miracles which were continually 
wrought by bones and relics seemed to confirm their worship. 
The Church therefore would not give up the practice, although 
a violent attack was made upon it by a few cultured heathens, 
and besides by Manichaeans. Moreover, in the Church itself a 
scanty opposition arose here and there. The strict Arians 
(Eunomians) appear to have been more backward about this 
worship (c. Vigil, 8), and Vigilantius assailed the worshippers 
of relics, with Julian-like acuteness, though he was moved by 
the thought of the divine worship in spirit and truth. He called 
the adorers of relics ** suppliants to refuse and servants of idols.'* 
He would have nothing to do with the lights kindled before 
relics, the praying and kissing, or the pomp with which they 

^ Worship was more and more paid to the saints as ascetics and workers of 
miracles. Men wished to receive from the miracle-workers what they praised in 
the ascetics ; for the worship was not platonic, but was always covetous. The great 
patterns for biographies of ascetics were the Life of Anthony by Alhanasius, and 
the Lives of the Egyptian monks by Jerome. These were followed in the West 
by the saintly novels on Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus, and the Egyptian 
Tales of Johannes Cassianus. Comprehensive works soon appeared in the East, 
of which the ^tX66iOQ hroptet of Theodoret, the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, and 
the corresponding sections of Sozomen's Church History, deserve special mention. 
The iyro^Qiyfietra of Macarius are unique. The biographies of saints and martyrs 
of the Jacobites, Copts and Abyssinians are, thanks to a gloomy and desolate fancy, 
particularly repulsive. We need only here mention the collection (Simeon Meta- 
phrastes) and the ritual use of the biographies (Menaen, Synaxarien, etc.). 

2 On the differences between East and West in the cultus of the relics, see 
Sdralek, Art. Reliquien in Kraus, Realencyklop. der Christl. Alterthiimer. 
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were surrounded (c. 4). But that did as little good as his un- 
successful attacks on pilgrimage to the holy sites of Palestine. 
Men continued to seek the living among the dead, and soon it 
was enjoined as an universal command — and first in the West — 
that every altar must have its relics; see Canon 17 of the 6th 
Synod of Carthage, and Canon 2 of a Parisian Council in Hefele 
III., p. 70, The altar was no longer merely the table of the 
Lord, but at the same time the memorial of some Saint or 
other. Yet in France it was still necessary for a long time to 
defend the practice against Vigilantius who had obtained no 
ally in Augustine, although that great theologian well knew 
that God required a spiritual service.* In the East, after Con- 
stantine Copronymus had attacked the relics along with the 
images, their worship was expressly enjoined by the seventh 
Synod ; see the transactions at the fourth and seventh sittings 
(Hefele III., pp. 466, 472) as also the seventh Canon of the 
Council: "As every sin is followed by others in its train, the 
heresy of the iconoclasts dragged other impieties after it. They 
have not only taken away the sacred pictures, but they have 
abandoned other usages of the Churchy which must now be re- 
newed. We order therefore that relics be deposited with the 
usual prayers in all temples which have been consecrated without 
possessing any. But if in future a bishop consecrates a Church 
not having relics he shall be deposed." On the worship of 
saints and relics in the modern Greek Church, see Gass, Sym- 
bolik, p. 310 ff., Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 465 f. Along with 
relics and pictures the sign of the cross — this from an early 
date : see even Justin — the volume of the Gospels, the eucharistic 
vessels and many other things were held to be especially holy. 
On the cross and the form in which it was to be made, on 
which great stress is placed, see Gass, p. 184 f. 

Mary takes the first place among the saints. She came into 

* On the continued influence of Vigilantius in France, see the tractate of Faustus 
of Reji de symbolo (Caspari, Quellen IV., p. 273) ; " Ut transeamus ad sanctorum 
communionem. Illos hie sententia ista confundit, qui sanctorum et amicorum dei 
cineres non in honore debere esse blasphemant, qui beatorum martyrum gloriosam 
memoriam sacrorum revercntia monumentorum colendam esse non credunt. In 
symbolum praevaricati sunt, et Christo in fonte mentiti sunt, et per hanc infidelitatem 
in medio sinu vitse locum morti aperuerunt." 
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notice even in the first three centuries. ^ So early began the 
legends and aprocryphal narratives that dealt with her; her 
place in the Symbol next the Holy Spirit insured a lofty position 
to her for all time. Pierius, Alexander of Alexandria, and 
Athanasius, already called her mother of God, and her virginity 
was maintained before, during and after the birth, the birth 
itself being embellished with miracle, as in the case of the 
Gnostics. But Mary obtained her chief, her positively dog- 
matic significance from the fact that the dogma of the Incar- 
nation became the central dogma of the Church. Even the 
arguments of Irenaeus are in this respect very significant (Mary 
and Eve); but it was only from the fourth century that the 
consequences were drawn. It would lead us too far to give 
here a history of mariolatry even in outline. ^ The orthodox 
Fathers of the Greek Church in the fourth century were still 
comparatively reserved. Ambrose and Jerome, above all, in 
their controversy with Jovinian, initiated the Church in the 
worship of Mary. ^ Ambrose who exerted so strong an influence 
upon Augustine is especially to be mentioned as patron of this 
worship. He taught that Mary took an active share in the 
work of redemption, and already applied Gen. III., 3 to the 
holy virgin. In his time, again, the fables about Mary, which 
had long been in existence, began to be recognised as author- 
itative in the Church. All that had been sung in her praise 
by extravagant Latin, Greek, and Syrian poets and novelists, 
was consolidated into a kind of doctrine. It was believed as 
early as the end of the fourth century that Mary had not died, 

* See Vol. I., p. 258; II., p. 277. 

^ A good review is given by Benrath, " Zur Gesch. der Marienverehrung ", re- 
printed from the Theol. Studien und Kritik., 1886. A list is given in it of Catholic 
literature, in which the works of Marraci, Passaglia, Kurz (i2$8i), Scheeben (1882), 
and von Lehner (1881, also a 2nd ed.) are especially noteworthy. Art. " Maria " 
by Steitz in the R.-Encykl., Rosch, Astarte Maria (Stud. u. Krit., 1888, pp. 265 — 
299). Kattenbusch, 1. c. I., p. 464 f. 

3 Jovinian, so passionately handled by Jerome, had, in keeping with his depre- 
ciatory view of virginity in general, denied among other things the perpetua vir- 
ginitas of Mary. But other Western writers, like Bonosus and Helvidius, held the 
same view, and found supporters in their own time in Illyria. Bonosus held 
heterodox views, besides, of the person of Christ (compare the Art. on him in 
Herzog's R.-Encykl.). 
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but had been removed from the earth by a miracle. Yet the 
Arabian CoUyridians, who presented her with offerings of bread- 
cakes, as if she had been a goddess, were anathematised 
(Epiph. H. 78). The Nestorian controversy brought Mary into 
the centre next Christ. She was the rock from which was hewn 
the deified body of the God-Logos. Nestorius cried in vain to 
Cyril, and with him to the whole Church, "Don't make the 
virgin into a goddess"; at Ephesus Cyril exalted her for ever 
in the Catholic Church above all creatures, above Cherubim and 
Seraphim, and set her at the right hand of the Son. He started 
the pertnutatio nominunt by which everything held true of the 
Son might be said to a great extent of the mother, because 
without her there would have been no God-man. She now 
really became a factor in dogma, which cannot be said of any 
saint or angel; for the name "she who bore God** (bride of the 
Holy Spirit) was thoroughly meant. It may be said in many 
respects that the orthodox now taught regarding Mary what 
the Arians had taught regarding Christ; she was a demi-god 
mediating between God and men. John of Damascus summa- 
rised the Greek theory in De fide orth. III., 12 and in the 
three homilies devoted to Mary. "The name 'Bearer of God* 
represents the whole mystery of the Incarnation. The Holy 
Spirit purified Mary with a view to the conception.'* John adopted 
the whole mass of legend up to the Ascension. Her share in 
the work of redemption is strongly emphasised; her body re- 
mained uncorrupted. Yet it is noteworthy that John was much 
more cautious in his dogmatic work than in his homilies. 

The Synod of A.D. 754, hostile as it was to saints and 
pictures, did not venture to interfere with mariolatry; indeed 
it expressly avowed its orthodoxy on this point; but that was 
not enough for the opposition. Theodorus Studita described 
the iconoclasts as opponents of the worship of Mary — see his 
iyTcufiiov sU Tviv 3coif^}j(nv of Mary ; and it was only by the Synod 
of 787 that feeling in the East was satisfied. But in spite of 
all the extravagances with which she was honoured — the suc- 
cessive rise of numerous festivals, the annunciation, birth, death, 
reception, introduction into the temple — she is only recognised 
after all in Greek dogmatics as the great patroness and inter- 
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cesser for men. There is not a word of her having been free 
from the stain of original sin. It has been rightly said that 
she soon took a much more independent position in Western 
piety. "The prayers to Mary in the Greek Euchologion have 
a very uniform tone, because they dwell persistently on the 
desire for support and help." (Gass, I.e. p. 183). In a word^ 
although she is also called "Lady" by the Greeks, she is not 
the "Queen" who rules Christendom and the world, and com- 
mands in heaven. She is not the "Mother of sorrows'"; that 
itself gives a different meaning to the feeling in the two Churches. 
But the superstition which is practised among the masses in 
connection with her pictures is perhaps worse in the East than 
in the West. 

The distinctive character of the Greek Church was most 
clearly expressed in the worship of pictures, in the form in 
which it was dogmatically settled after the controversy on the 
subject. ^ There had been pictures from early times, originally 
for decorative purposes, and afterwards for instruction, in the 
grave-yards, churches, memorial chapels, and houses, and fixed 
to all sorts of furniture. Opposition had existed, but it came 
to an end in the Constantinian age. The people were to learn 
from the pictures the histories they depicted ; they were looked 
on as the books of the unlearned. ^ At the same time the 

* On the controversy about images, see Mansi XII. — XIV., and the works of John of 
Damascus, Theodore Studita, Theophanes, Gregory Hamartolus, Cedrenus, Zonaras, 
Constantine Manasses, Michael Glycas, Anastasius and others. Works by Goldast 
(1608), Dallaeus (1642), Maimbourg (1683), Spanheim (1686), Walch (Vol. X. of the 
Ketzergesch.), Schlosser (181 2), Marx (1839), Hefele (Concil. Gesch. III. 2, p. 366 if.; 
rv. 2, p. I ff.), Schenk, Kaiser Leo III. (Halle, 1880). On the relation of Armenia 
to the image-controversy, see Karapet Ter Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer (Leipzig, 
1S93), p. 52 ff., and there also the part on the controversies and the history of the 
sects, p. 112 ff., etc.; see especially the K.-Gesch. of Hergenrdther. Gass, Sym- 
bolik, p. 315 ff. Kattenbusch 1. c. I., p. 467 ff., and the monograph by Schwarzlose, 
Der Bilderstreit, ein Kampf der griechischen Kirche um ihre Eigenart und ihre 
Freiheit, 1890. 

' But at the same time, some ranked the pictures much higher than exegesis,, 
as is shown by the interesting letter of Bishop David of Mez-Kolmank on images 
and drawings to John Mairogomier (translated by Karapet, 1. c, p. 52): .. . ^^This 
sect arose after the time of the Apostles, and first appeared among the Romans, 
wherefore a great Synod was held at Csesarea, and the command was given to 
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picture was to adorn holy places. But still another interest 
gradually made itself felt, one that had formerly been most 
strenuously resisted by early Christianity. It is natural for men 
to desire relics and images of venerated beings, to withdraw 
them from profane use, and to treat them with deep devotion. 
Christianity had originally resisted this impulse, so far as any- 
thing connected with the deity was concerned, in order not to 
fall into idolatry. There was less repugnance, however, to it, 
when it dealt with Christ, and almost none from the first in 
the case of martyrs and heroic characters. From this point the 
veneration of relics and pictures slowly crept in again. But from 
the fifth century it was greatly strengthened, and received a 
support unheard of in antiquity, through the dogma of the in- 
carnation and the corresponding treatment of the Eucharist. 
Christ was the image (slxuv) of God, and yet a living being, 
nay, a life-giving spirit [irvevfJLX ^uotoiov); Christ had by the 
incarnation made it possible to apprehend the divine in a 
material form, and had raised sensuous human nature to the 
divine: the consecrated elements were slKovsg of Christ and yet 
were his very body. These ideas introduced thought to a 
new world. It was not only the Areopagite and the mystics 
who saw in all consecrated finite things the active symbol of 
an eternal power, or perceived the superiority of the Christian 
religion to all others in the very fact that it brought the divine 
everywhere into contact with the senses. They merely raised 
to the level of a philosophic view what the common man and 
the monk had long perceived, namely, that everything secular 
which has been adopted by the Church became, not only a 
symbol, but also a vehicle of the sacred. But amid secular 
things the image, which bore as it were its consecration in 
itself, appeared to be least secular. Pictures of Christ, Mary, 
and the saints, had been already worshipped from the fifth 



paint pictures in the House of God. These painters became arrogant, and sought 
to have their art placed above all other ecclesiastical arts. They said: "Our art 
is light, for, while few read the Holy Scriptures, it enlightens equally old and 
young." This and other passages by Armenius show, besides, that there were 
"iconoclastic heretics" long before the Emperor Leo. The Marcionites (Paulicians) 
also rejected pictures and crosses. 
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(fourth) rentury with greetings, kisses, prostration, a renewal 
of ancient pagan practices. In the naive and confident convic- 
tion that Christians no longer ran any risk of idolatry, the 
Church not only tolerated, but promoted, the entrance of pagan- 
ism. It was certainly the intention to worship the divine in the 
material ; for the incarnation of deity had deified nature ($yo-/^). A 
brisk trade was carried on in the seventh and beginning of the 
eighth century in images, especially by monks; churches, and 
chapels were crowded with pictures and relics; the practice of 
heathen times was revived, only the sense of beauty was in- 
verted. It was not fresh life that seemed fair, but, though a 
trace of the majestic might not be lacking, it was the life 
consecrated to asceticism and death. We do not know how 
far artistic incapacity, how far the dogmatic intention, con- 
tributed to the Byzantine ideal of the saints. "Authentic" 
pictures were in existence, and numberless copies were made 
from them. By their means, monkish piety, engaged in a stupid 
staring at sacred things, ruled the people, and dragged Christ- 
ianity down to deeper and deeper depths. 

But this monkish piety, which prevailed from the Bishops 
<iown, had become more and more independent in relation to 
the State. None of his successors had mastered the Church, 
like Justinian; and it was the aim of the iconoclastic emperors 
to reduce it to complete subjection to the State, to make it a 
department of the State. They sought at the same time to 
have a State Church into which they could force the sects, 
Jews and Mohammedans, without imposing what was most obnox- 
ious to them, that which made official Christianity into heathenism 
— the worship of images. They meant therefore to decide what 
was Christian, and how the cultus ought to be framed, and in 
doing so they were aided by the fact that it could be shown 
without any difficulty that the worship of images was something 
relatively novel and alien. We cannot say more ; for they them- 
selves were violent and rude barbarians, military upstarts, who 
depended on the sword. They had abandoned the idea of the 
Church as the chief support of the empire ; it was to be the 
chief servant. Instead of priests they had soldiers. They merely 
wished that the Church should not give trouble, and that it 
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use of 
should be possible in any given case to make what9|^i^ ^eli- 

it the State might require. Image-worship may look 

gious barbarism; but it was associated with all the spii 

forces still possessed at that time in Christendom. The icoj 

clastic imperial power was much more barbarous, though ^ 

have to admit that Constantine Copronymus possessed brillia,] 

gifts as a ruler. However, the emperors found bishops who mac 

common cause with them, and it cannot be denied that sotn 

of these had religious motives for attacking the images. Her 

and there the hostility of the Jews and of Islam may have se 

them thinking about the matter; others sought for means o 

winning or conciliating the Mohammedans. Their opponents 

described the Arabians as the teachers of the iconoclastic 

emperors. 

In A.D. 726 Leo the Isaurian took the matter in hand. * A. 

general opposition at once arose. **The king must not decide 

concerning faith" (fj^ij isTv (3x(n^ix Trsp) Trhreag Xoyov Troisi^dxi). 

This general idea accompanied the whole dispute. From the 

days of Maximus Confessor, the leaders of the Greek Church 

insisted on the independence of the Church in relation to the 

State, and the Roman Bishops supported them in their efforts^ 

1 They were for that very reason on the side of image-worship^ 

i just as, conversely, Charlemagne and his Franks were averse 

1 Schwarzlose (1. c, p. 36 ff.) has ane^ examined the origin of the contro- 
versy, in order to determine the external causes. But the matter has not yet 
been made clear. The following points fall to be considered, (i) Lesser reac- 
tions against the worship of images, which proceeded from the bosom of the 
Church even before the outbreak of the controversy, but which were only locally 
important. (2) Accusations by the Jews that the Christians ran counter to the 
prohibition of images in the Old Testament ; the intervention of an Arabian Khalif, 
A.D. 723 (Jezid II.), against the Christian worship of images and of Mary (influenced 
by Judaism?); influence of the Jews on Leo the Isaurian (?). (3) A theological 
iconoclastic party in Phrygia, gathered round the Bishop of Nacolia [on this wSchwarz- 
lose, as it seems to me rightly, lays particular stress]; this party perhaps took its 
stand on ancient Montauistic and Novatian reminiscences — the Paulicians are also 
said to have been inconoclasts ; Leo's contact with the above party in his time of 
military service. (4) The resolve of the Emperors no longer to depend for support 
on the spiritual power of the Church, but on the army, yet on the other hand t'^ 
perfect the imperial papacy — after the pattern of the Khalif : ^eco'i^tvQ kui i€tJS&) 
ttfJLt. Karapet, 1. c, lays stress on the part played by Islam, but will have noth;* 
do with Jewish influences. The Emperor wished to play the same part as the j| 
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(fouTth) tftom it. At the same time the influence of other motives than 
of anr those of ecclesiastical politics should not be denied. ^ It was 
tiop perhaps the greatest and the least expected crisis ever experi- 
Cl enced by the Byzantine Church. ^ The issue deprived it of 
i any further independent history, of middle ages, or of a modern 
era. The image-worshippers, with the Pope at their head, 
replied to the imperial edict by referring to express divine 
statutes, to the Labarum of Constantine, and to the great 
Fathers of the fourth century, who had taught that the worship 
passed from the image to its prototype. * They appealed to a 
picture at Paneas of which Eusebius had spoken, but above all 
to the incarnation of the Logos. " Had God not become man, 
we would not portray him in a human form.'* The prohibi- 
tions of the Old Testament signified nothing to the contrary; 
[ for idols are only pictures of things which do not exist. We 

do not worship idols like the golden calf. He who makes use 
/ of the Old Testament in the Jewish fashion and charges the 

Church with idolatry is a reprobate Jew. Besides, Israel had 
possessed divine images of its own; it only refused to value 
them — Moses* rod, the golden pitcher, the cover of the ark etc. ; 
had it worshipped these, it would not have fallen down before 
idols. All sculpture made in the name of God was venerable 
and holy. * These were the most important arguments. 

But the Emperor appointed a Patriarch favourable to him in 
Constantinople, and sought to get the Pope of Rome into his 
power. The latter, in his letters to him * defending the images, 
emphasized the points, first, that there were %£/jOo;rc/>^Ta (images 
made with hands) which had been prompted by God, and were 
therefore sacred and, secondly, i;^f//JOTc/>^T^ (not made with hands), 

* Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Auf klaring in MA. I., p. 10 ff. 

2 On the external course of the controversy in detail, see Schwarzlose, 1. c, p. 51 ff. 

^ A passage from the works of Basil was especially important {h* sikSvoq 4 
yvOvti roC ipx^rvTov ylvsrat) ; but Funk (Quartalschr., 1888) has shown that 
while Basil certainly uttered this sayiDg, his pieaning was different from that of 
the later image-worshippers; by tiKuv he meant Christ himself to whom the wor- 
ship passed. 

* Gregory II. Ep. ad German, in Mansi XIII., p. 91 sq. 

* Mansi XII., pp. 959 sq., 975 sq. 

21 
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as e.g., the picture which Christ had seat to Abgar. The latte 
the ixeipo'!roi)i7x, played a great, indeed the decisive, role in tl 
Church of the East. Moreover, we see from the Pope's lette 
that the imperial edict not only affected image worship as tl 
veneration of idols, stones, walls, and boards, but also the venei 
tion of martyrs as polytheism, and that the military Emper 
plumed himself on his likeness to Josiah (Hezckiah). Thereupt 
the Pope wrote him that the dogmas of the Church were the affi 
of Bishops and not of the Emperor ; as the former might n 
interfere in civil matters, so neither might the latter in eccle? 
astical. The Emperor replied that he was at once Empen 
and Priest. But Gregory was not to be dismayed; his secoi 
letter was even more forcible than his first. John of Damascu 
securely protected by a Khalif, also raised his voice in thn 
apologies on behalf of the images. ' In these the adoration 
images is made to form an integral part of the dogmatic theoi 
of the Incarnation. We adore the Creator who became 
creature ; with him is inseparably connected the purple garmei 
of the body. Therefore, while God himself cannot be portrayd 
the incarnate God can. The Mosaic law only forbade tl 
' adoration of service ' (Tporrxuvti'ni; ^uxrpeut?), but not adorati( 
(a-poj-xuvijirf?) in general. Images are visible forms representati 
of the invisible ; the Son aloae indeed is a perfect (identic 
copy; but other images are abo connected with the subjl 
they portray, and from eternity one of every creature ) 
existed in the presence of God. Gregory and John hav^ 
very great deal in common in their arguments, so that we j 
clearly how dependent the former was on Greek writers, ' j 
not only is the whole subject more thoroughly treated iaU 
but it is more strictfy based on dogmatics. He even goq 

■ 0pp. ed. Lequien I., pp. 305 — 390; see Langen, Job. von Dasmisc., p. I 
Schwarzlose (I. c, pp. ioi — 213) has described very thoroughly the theology! 
supponers of images. Oa the third of the Damascene's apologies, see L| 
103 (f., OQ the spurious letter to the Emperor Theophilus, p. 109 ff. 

> Apparently this opinion is not yet sufficient. Following doubts alreM 
pressed by Semler, Rossler, Malfatti, and Duchesner, Schwarzlose (I. c., p. ^ 
has brought forward reasons worth considering for holding that Gregoin 
letters in their present form cannot have come from the band of Gregory II. I 
polationi have been inserted by a Greek. I 
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far as to see in the rejection of images Manichaeism, the con- 
ii tempt of matter which the God-Logos had hypostatically united 

lesk with himself. We find a frightful confusion of ideas in an 

hip a apparently simple and solid argument. All dogma, wherever 

tbevai John lays his hands on it, culminates in the images. The doc- 

yEii!|t trines of the Holy Ghost, of death, unction and the cross, all 

TtciK require this worship. 

gfgtki But the freedom of the Church from the State was also 

f tnil strongly emphasised by the subject of the Khalif, so that once 

jjjett more the parallelism with Gregory's letters is striking, so much 

ice&f ^^ ^^ almost to cast doubt on the genuineness of the latter or 

.[jjjse of John's apologies. It was the prerogative not of Emperors 

fDaii^ but of Councils to control Church affairs. The power of bind- 

ceifl^ ^^S ^^^ loosing had been granted not to Emperors, but to 
Apostles, Bishops, and Doctors. In the second address John 
assails the Emperor still more sharply. At the same time, he 
now maintains that the Church is governed by the written and 
unwritten institutions of the Fathers; the worship of images 
belongs to the latter. It was difficult to produce proof from 
tradition, and many patristic passages could be instanced against 
it. Hence "unwritten" tradition. The adoration of the. cross 
and of relics was always embraced in the defence, and even 
the Old Testament analogy w£^s cited in its support. In the 
third address it is again declared that adoration is due only 
to God and the body united with the Deity, and that the in- 
carnate God is alone to be portrayed. Then the abandonment 
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i J^ ^f Scriptural evidence for images is made up for by an indirect 

so that «| 
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proof. Here it occurs to the apologist, that in fact all the 
- . Ii -catchwords of orthodox dogma do not exist in the Bible. 
treated Next, we have a detailed philosophy of images : the Son is the 

e evett § ,perfect resemblance of God, and the Holy Ghost of the Son. 

Images are the ideas of things; man is the likeness of God; 

the word is the image of thought ; recollection of the past and 
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ologieS)^ representation of the future are images. Everything is an im- 
09^' ,^ age, and the image is everything. The saints themselves are 

r doubts ^ 

^m^^^ «nent of the Eucharist, next by a long section on the degrees 



worshipped in their pictures. This is followed by the treat- 



f Gregory "^ of worship; it is abasement in presence of the object revered. 
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To this is appended the mention of the curative shadow of the 
Apostles, the handkerchief, and the boys who ridiculed Elisha. 
Thus we are led up to relics, saints, and pictures, the crib, 
Golgotha, the cross, nails, sheets, swaddling-clothes, and vesture,, 
and again to books of the Gospels, sacred vessels, candlesticks 
and crosses etc. in the Church. Even the adoration of princes 
is recalled. Numerous patristic passages, some of them forged,, 
are quoted. 

After the death of Leo, and the overthrow of an anti-emperor 
supported by those friendly to images, the son of the former, 
Constantine Copronymus, carried out his father's policy with 
an iron hand. He summoned the general Synod, already plan* 
ned by his father, to Constantinople A.D. 754. Three hundred 
and thirty-eight bishops assembled, but the Patriarchs were 
absent. Archbishop Theodosius of Ephesus presided. ' The 
proceedings are only in part known, through those of the 
seventh general Council. * In the decision (Spog) of the Synod 
Christianity is abruptly contrasted with idolatry, but the vener- 
ation of images is idolatry. There were hardly many Bishops 
who could or dared use such language honestly or from the 
heart. The majority played the hypocrite from dread of the 
emperor in declaring that the veneration of images was a work 
of Satan, introduced into the Church of the pure doctrine, in 
order to seduce men from the lofty adoration of God, or in 
describing painting as the sinful art by which the incarnation 
of Christ was blasphemed. But it sounds strangest of all to 
hear that these Bishops charged the image worshippers at once 
with Nestorianism and Eutychianism. They were Nestorians 
since it was of course only possible to represent the humanity 
of Christ, and thus his divinity and humanity were sundered; 
and they were Eutychians in so far as they sought at the same 
time to represent his divinity and accordingly confounded it 
with his humanity. The only image allowed — and this is an 

1 Schwarzlose (1. c, pp. 76 — loi) has weU described the iconoclastic party and 
its whole system. ''The iconoclasts rejected the religious use and adoration of 
pictures, because not only according to their view were they contrary to Scripture, 
tradition, and dogma, but also seduced the Church into heresy and heathenism." 

> Mansi XIII., p. 205 sq. 
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important declaration — were the bread and wine in the Lord*s 
Supper. Starting from the prohibition of the portrayal of Christ, 
images in general were argued against. Further, Christianity 
rejected along with heathenism not only sacrificial, but pictorial, 
worship. The saints live with God; to recall them to earthly 
life by means of a dead art was blasphemy. Men ought to 
continue to worship and invoke them, but to condemn their 
pictures. No reference seems to have been made to relics. 
We have now a series of excellently chosen passages from the 
Bible and the Fathers. In conclusion, stringent penalties were 
attached to the worship of images, and a string of anathemas 
crowns the whole. ''We also believe that we speak apostolic- 
ally and have the Holy Spirit." They had in fact uttered fine 
propositions, and used words which had ceased for centuries 
to be heard so distinctly in the Greek Church; but did they 
themselves believe in these words? 

They were under the yoke of the Emperor. The clergy 
obeyed when the decrees were published; but resistance was 
offered in the ranks of the monks. Many took to flight, some 
became martyrs. The imperial police stormed the Churches, 
and destroyed those images and pictures that had not been 
secured. The iconoclastic zeal by no means sprang from 
enthusiasm for divine service in spirit and in truth. The Emperor 
now also directly attacked the monks; he meant to extirpate 
the hated order, and to overthrow the throne of Peter. We see 
how the idea of an absolute military state rose powerfully in 
Constantinople, how it strove to establish itself by brute force. 
The Emperor, according to trustworthy evidence, made the 
inhabitants of the city swear that they would henceforth wor- 
ship no image, and give up all intercourse with monks. Clois- 
ters were turned into arsenals and barracks, relics were hurled 
into the sea, and the monks, as far as possible, secularised. 
And the politically far-seeing Emperor at the same time entered 
into correspondence with France (Synod of Gentilly, A.D. 767) 
and sought to win Pepin, History seemed to have suflfered a 
violent rupture, a new era was dawning which should supersede 
the history of the Church. 

But the Church was too powerful, and the Emperor was not 
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even master of Oriental Christendom, but only of part of it^ 
The orthodox Patriarchs of the East (under the rule of Islam)- 
declared against the iconoclastic movement, and a Church with- 
out monks or pictures, in schism with the other orthodox 
Churches, was a nonentity. A spiritual reformer was wanting. 
Thus the great reaction set in, after the death of the Emperor 
(A.D. 775), the ablest ruler Constantinople had seen for a long^ 
time. This is not the place to describe how it was inaugurated 
and cautiously carried out by the skilful policy of the Empress 
Irene, * cautiously, for a generation had already grown up that 
was accustomed to the cultus without images. An important 
part was played by the miracles performed by the re-emerging^ 
relics and pictures. But the lower classes had always been 
really favourable to them ; only the army and the not incon- 
siderable number of bishops who were of the school of Con- 
stantine had to be carefully handled. Tarasius, ' the new Patri- 
arch of Constantinople and a supporter of images, succeeded, 
after overcoming much difficulty, and especially distrust in 
Rome and the East, after also removing the excited army, in 
bringing together a general Council of about 350 bishops at 
Nicaea, A.D. 787, which annulled the decrees of A.D. 754.* 
The proceedings of the seven sittings ^ are of great value, be- 
cause very important patristic passages have been preserved 
in them which otherwise would have perished ; for at this Synod 
also the discussions turned chiefly on the Fathers. The decision 
(opoi;) restored orthodoxy and finally settled it. The first six 
Synods with their anathemas and canons were first confirmed, 
and it went on: "We decide with all precision and fitness to 
set up, along with the form of the precious and life-giving 
cross, the august and holy images made with colours or of 

1 See Phoropulos, Etptivti m ^AQffvaix etlfroHparttpa 'Vufiutuv. MspoQ i, ann 769 — 
788. It is important that the iconoclastic emperors belonged to Asia Minor, while 
Irene was Athenian. 

2 Heikel (Helsingfors, 1889) has published in Greek for the first time the Vita 
Tarasii, written by Deacon Ignatius. 

' A first attempt to hold a Synod failed A.D. 786, since the majority of the 
bishops were still adverse, and were supported by the army. 

* See Mansi XIII., pp. 992—1052. The quotations in the Libri Carolini furnish 
many problems. 
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Stone or other suitable material, in the holy churches of God, 
on sacred vessels and garments, on walls and tablets, in houses 
and on the streets: both the image of our Lord and God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and of our undefiled Lady, the holy mother 
of God, and of the august angels, and all saintly and pious 
men; for the prototypes being constantly seen represented in 
images, the spectators are excited to remember and long for 
them, and to bestow reverence and due veneration on the 
images, not indeed the true worship according to our faith 
which is due to God alone; but (as it becomes us) to make 
an offering of incense and lights in their honour to the form of 
the precious and life-giving cross, to the holy Gospels, and the 
other sacred erections, as was the pious custom of the ancients ; 
for the honour paid to the image passes to the prototype ; and 
he who adores the image adores in it the being or object 
portrayed.*' ^ 

Just as at Trent, in addition to the restoration of mediaeval 
doctrine, a series of reforming decrees was published, so this 
Synod promulgated twenty-two canons which can be similarly 
described. The attack on monachism and the constitution of 
the Church had been of some use. They are the best canons 
drawn up by an (Ecumenical Synod. The bishops were enjoined 
to study, to live simply and be unselfish, and to attend to the 
care of souls; the monks to observe order, decorum, and also 
to be unselfish. With the State and the Emperor no com- 
promise was made; on the contrary, the demands of Maximus 

^ *OptXofJ,tv ffvv &Kpi^ti^ TT^ij] K«t IfiiiehsioL TecpecTrXfja-feix; r^ ri/Trtfi roG rtf^tov 
xett ^uo'X'oioC crecupoO ivariQeo'dcu recf ffevrk^ xdi dyicc^ tiK6vetQ^ ratQ hk ^pw/c^irwy 
xeci 4/fi^7$0Q Koti irepag l/AifC sTrtrfi^e/uq hxovff'iiQ ev ret7<; otyicui rov &€oG exK^tja'totiQ, 
sv itpo7Q o'KS^scrty xeu Mijo-t, rotxotQ re xeu o-av/V/v, dUoi re xoti 6$o7i' rifC rs roO 
Kvptev KCti &S0O KSti a-urvipoQ ^fi&v ^IvivoH Xpia-roG sIkovoq^ kui rHj^ xxP^^'^ov $sa"X'o/viiQ 
iifiGv tHjq dy/ccQ deordKOVy rtfJLtuv rs otyyeKuv^ xeti tt^vtuv dytuv xai 6<ri«ov iv$puv 
ISffip yhp ff-wsx^Q ^t* tlKOVixijQ dvetrvTrao'sui Spavrxt, roa-oVrov xat oi rec^rxQ 6fU' 
(jLevoi ituvitrretvTui ^rpb^ rifv rSiv Trpurori/Truy fivvni^v rs xact sTrtTdStto'tVf xxi ravrectQ 
ia"frecerfJLOv xai TtfJttiTtxiiv Trpoa-x^infa-iv avovsfJttiVy oh fc^v r^y xetrx frivrtv iificSv ^Aif- 
d/y^v XctrptixVy \^ vrpeTrei fJt.6vifl r^ Qs/et ^vvtr «AA* %v rpdvov r^ rvTrtfi roC rtfxtou 
xui ^uofTotoG a-ravpoG x*t to7^ uy/otQ svetyyi?i/oi^ xett to7<; A0<to7c hpo7<i xvec6iif*ua'ty 
xaci 6viMt»fJi,druy xeu (pwruv vrpocrceyuyiiv Trp^i rfjv ro^rwv rifJi^vtv 7rott7a-dcity xaQe^Q xcct 
to7q apxcc/oiQ svcrtfi&i //Qta'TOCf ^ yecp r^q etxdvoq niivi W) rd Tpurorvfrov hac^cttver 
xit 6 Tepoa-xwiiv r^v etxdvu, vpoa-xvvt7 Iv uvriji roG €yypx<pofJtevov rijv vvdv'rcccriv. 
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Confessor and John of Damascus are heard, though in muffled 
tones, from the canons. ^ Still, though the Byzantine Church 
possessed in the next period an abbot — Theodorus Studita' — 
who championed, as none but a Nicholas or Gregory could, 
the sovereignty over princes of God's law and the Church, it 
did not win freedom and independence. However, the repeated 
and for decades successful attempts made by military Emperors 
in the ninth century to get rid of the image-worship which had 
only brought defeat to the State, were finally frustrated. ' The 
great Theodore maintained the orthodox cause unflinchingly 
against Leo the Armenian and Michael the Stammerer. Their 
successor Theophilus was a relentless foe to images and the 
monks. Then came an Empress, Theodora, who finally restored 
the worship. This took place at the Synod held at Constan- 
tinople A.D. 842. This Synod decreed that a Feast of Orthodoxy 
(jj jcvpixxii T}jg ipioio^lxq) should be celebrated annually, at which 
the victory over the iconoclasts should be regularly remembered. 
Thus the whole of orthodoxy was united in image-worship.* 

In this way the Eastern Church reached the position which 
suited its nature. We have here the conclusion of a develop- 
ment consistent in the main points. The divine and sacred, as 
that had descended into the sensuous world by the incarnation, 
had created for itself in the Church a system of material, super- 
natural things, which offered themselves for man's use. The 
theosophy of images corresponded to the Neo-platonic concep- 
tion, connected with that of the Incarnation, of the one unfolding 

^ See the Canons 3, 6 and 12. Theodorus Studita a few years later triumphantly 
asserted the famous 3rd Canon : ^ Any choice of a bishop, priest or deacon emanat- 
ing from a secular prince is invalid." 

3 See Thomas, Theodor von Studion, Leipzig 1892. 

3 The superstition indulged in by the image-worshippers is shown by the epistle 
of Michael the Stammerer to Ludwig the Pious (Mansi XIV., p. 399); see Hefelc 
IV., p. 40. 

4 See also the decision of the 8th general Synod, sessio X. (Mansi XVI., p. 161). 
An Oriental Christian — an Armenian, but in this question all Orientals are agreed — 
writes at the present day : A Christianity which is stunted and disguised in pictorial 
forms, if it belongs to the Church, /.^., if it is determined by the history and the 
spiritual genius of a people, is much stronger and more justified than any concep- 
tions coloured by sectarianism or rationalism, however much these may appeal to 
modern taste (Karapet 1. c, p. 116). 
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itself in a plurality of graded ideas (original types) down to 
the earthly. The theme had, as the image-worshippers said, 
been already touched on by Basil (" the knowledge of the pro- 
totype comes through the image " : S/' ehovog j} yvutrig rov ipx^' 
rvTov ylvsTxt); Gregory of Nazianzus (**it is the nature of the 
image to be a copy of the prototype and of what is said": 
avT}^ shovog (pvtrig f/^ifivjizx elvxi tov ipx^TVTTov xx) ov ^^iysTXi); 
the Areopagite (** truly visible images are the seen [representa- 
tives] of the unseen" x^vjiug 6fJt,(pxv6i^ ehive^ sh) tx ipxrx rwv 
JiopxTcav)] Theodoret ("sin alone has no copy") and others. * All 
that had been wanting was a correct understanding and a bold 
carrying out of the truth. And lastly, that nothing be left out, 
Aristotelian scholasticism found its account here also. It had 
been maintained long ago, and supported by reference to the 
pictures "not made with hands" [xx^ipOTrolviTx), that not paint- 
ing, but the tradition and law of the Church created the types — 
see also the decision of the seventh Council. But Theodorus 
Studita went still further.^ To him the picture was almost 
more important than the correct dogmatic formula; for in his 
view the relation of the copy to the original was a necessary 
one, and there was complete identity in so far as while the 
material was different, the form (the hypostasis) was the same. 
Theodore maintained that the material was indifferent, but that in 
the form of the authentic pictures one possessed the real Christ, 
the real Mary, and the real saints. They all bore their proto- 
type in themselves, and this prototype was independent of the 
personal impress; it went on imprinting itself from picture to 
picture, at first spontaneously — for these men caught at the 
absurdity of images not made with hands [eiKOVsq xx^ipoTroiyiToi)^ 
then through the artist, if he reproduced the type faithfully.^ 
With this science of images composed of superstition, magic 
and scholasticism we may fitly close the development. The 

1 See passages in Gass, p. 319 f. 

2 See 0pp. Theodori ed. Sirmond T.V. Here we have collected the Antirrhetic. 
<I. — III.) c. Iconomachos, Confutatio Poematum Iconomachorum, Qusestiones propo- 
sitae Iconomachis, the Capita VII. adv. Iconom., and the Ep. ad Platon. de cultu ss. 
imag. The two books of epistles (I. c.) contain abundant material regarding the images. 

3 The chief passages are collected in great abundance and are well arranged 
by Sirmond T.V. sub voce "Imagines" in the index. 
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Greek Church has almost entirely excluded plastic represent- 
ations, and its practice of art has, in consequence of the ban 
placed on it by the "authentic" picture, never been anything 
but stunted. No one caa deny that the image-worshippers had 
some justificattoii in their controversy with the iconoclasts ; and 
for Greek Christianity, as it was, image-worship was a vital 
question. But in the great conflict waged for a century by the 
Byzantine Church with the State, not only did its distinctive 
character, but [its freedom, depend on the issue. Great monks 
had tried to educate the Church up to the idea of freedom. 
In the fight to retain its character it was victorious; but in 
that for liberty it succumbed. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Appendix.— Sketch of the History of the Genesis 

OF THE Orthodox System. 

Origen had drawn up a system of Christian theology based 
on the four principles, God, the world, freedom, and Holy 
Scripture, and depending on the old Catholic Church doctrine. 
It is the only original scientific system ever produced by the 
Greek Church. The conception of a scientific system of truth 
is in itself philosophical; it has not come from religion which 
consists rather in faith in revelation. But the science of the 
time had conceded a lofty place within itself to this very belief 
in revelation, and, on the other hand, it was an innate instinct 
of the Christian faith to give an account of itself. 

Origen's undertaking and the manner in which he carried it 
out contained as many repellent as attractive features for his 
Christian contemporaries and the future. As a whole it held 
its ground only in the narrow circle of friends and followers ; * 
but its effects were nevertheless incalculable. If Origen had 
recast the whole faith (Pistis) into a science (Gnosis) the imme- 
diate consequence, by no means intended by him, was that 
some of his gnostic (theological) propositions were introduced 
into the faith, and that conversely others were amended in accord- 
ance with the language of the antignos'tic Catholic Kerygma. 
The system was thus dislocated, and with good reason ; for it 
was a system, simply because in spite of its scrupulous regard 
for the Bible, history, and freedom, it had transformed history 
into a natural process. In opposing the notoriously heterodox 
points of the system — the pre-existence of souls, pre-temporal 

1 Theognostus, Origen's disciple, made a new attempt at constructing a system, 
see Vol. III., p. 96. 
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fall of soulSy eternal creation of the world, the doctrine of the 
transfigured body, and Apokatastasis — an attack was made, if 
not always consciously, on its principles which became conspi- 
cuous in these points. For the above doctrines were not append- 
ages which could be deleted; they rather expressed most clearly 
the fundamental thought of the system, that God is all in all, 
and that the doctrine of the Church was dealing with wholly 
inadequate symbols in concerning itself with the conceptions of 
the creation of the world in time, the historical fall and redemp- 
tion, the judgment, and a twofold final destiny. Men desired 
science, and there was, as in all ages, only one science; then 
it was simply that which Origen had represented. But at the 
same time none would abandon the traditional tenets as abso- 
lutely valid truths, partly in the interest of conservatism, partly 
because it was vaguely felt that scientific theology did not do 
justice to the distinctive character of Christian faith. That was 
the dilemma; but in one point all thinkers were agreed with 
Origen, viz., that the final aim of faith and of the theology 
accompanied by asceticism, was participation in the knowledge 
and consequently the life of the Deity. They were all intellect- 
ualists, even, so far as we are acquainted with them, the earliest 
opponents of Origen, including Methodius.* And theology 
brought about in the case of nearly all of them a loss to faith 
incalculable in its consequences — the fading of moral responsibi- 
lity and of the conception of the judgment. No doubt the 
** Judgment" was maintained as before, and that against Origen; 
but the thought had lost and continued more and more to lose 
its all-commanding position in doctrine. 

At the beginning of the fourth century, * Christianity was, 
again in consequence of the theology, on the point of disrup- 
tion. Eusebius has himself admitted the danger in the outward 
organisation, and it was a result of the cleavage in thought. 
Bishops spoke authoritatively in the East who had learned from 
Origen all sorts of ideas that put the doctrine of the Church 
in danger of running to seed. A compact school was in the 

1 Besides him the earliest opponents — after Demetrius — were Peter of Alexandria 
and Eustathius of Antioch. Pamphilus and Easebius wrote against Origen's enemies. 

2 See the details in Vol. III., pp. I2i — 162. 
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field that, while it considered itself very scientific and genuinely 
biblical, yet without knowing or intending it, secularised Christ- 
ianity. Constantine on the one hand, and Athanasius on the 
other, saved Christendom. Athanasius was no follower of Ori* 
gen ; he was more akin to Irenaeus. In giving the central place 
to the thought of Christ's essential unity with God, and in 
carrying it out, he also set the theology of the future, as it 
seems, on a new, or rather on the old Irenaean basis. But he 
was no theologian, or, better, he ceased to be one from the 
moment when he perceived the central significance of the above 
conception of faith. He hardly touched, let alone solved, the 
problem of correlating it with all the other results of contempo- 
rary knowledge, with the whole of natural theology. He had 
enough to do in showing that a conception still alien, at any 
rate to the majority, and clothed in an unfamiliar word, was 
scriptural, traditional, and fundamental, and in obviating object- 
ions. A kind of system was rather constructed by the strict 
Arians — Aetius and Eunomius — by means of Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. Every professed system up till past the middle of the 
fourth century was heterodox, with the sole exception of that 
of Marcellus ; but while he made a bold front against the whole 
doctrine of Origen, he seemed to fall into long refuted errors. 
His fate itself proves that one thing, in whose assertion orthodox 
and Arians were agreed, was already inseparably bound up with 
the Christianity of the cultured, viz., the Neo-platonic doctrine 
of God and his revelation. The one party — the Arians — might 
supplement it with Aristotelianism, the other might give the 
widest scope to the conception of salvation embodied in Jesus 
Christ, but in the above fundamental thought both were agreed, 
and the common veneration of Origen is proof of this. ^ CyriFs 
catechisms show the procedure followed in the catechetic instruc- 
tion of the cultured. They are based on the Symbol, and its 
separate points are proved from Scripture. Agreement with 
Scripture is sufficient ; it also guarantees, so to speak, the unity, 
or, better, it suppresses the craving for strict unity. Revelation, 
as contained in the oracles of Scripture, was to satisfy all wants. 
The catechist did not indeed renounce rational argument in 

1 On Arians and orthodox, see Chap* I* 
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support of separate points of doctrine, but he did not offer 
anything like a system. On the other hand, traditionalism and 
the mysticism of the cultus were aheady strongly marked. Nor 
was the latter unconnected with Origen; on the contrary, no 
theologian of early times did so much to further it as he. 

The transference of Athanasius' thought into the scientific 
theology, i.e,y into Origenism, was the work of the Cappadocians. 
Among them Gregory of Nyssa was the most thorough adher- 
ent of Origen. Though not without some reservations, yet it 
can be said that he represented the fundamental conception of 
Origen.* His "Great Catechism" is the only writing of the 
fourth century which can be compared to the work "De prin- 
cipiis"; but it contains a much narrower range of ideas, and 
is by no means, even in Gregory's own view, a complete work 
on dogma. ' Next to the Cappadocians, Didymus of Alexandria 
is to be named as a disciple of Origen. It was of immense 
importance that, just before complete traditionalism settled on 
the Church, these men took up the cause of theological science 
in Origen's sense, further, that at this very time men were 
found in the West to communicate the views of the Cappadocians 

* The reservations are, certainly, not unimportant. If Gregory also shared 
Origeu's starting-point, viz., the antithesis of the spiritually divine and the sensuous, 
yet he had a more distinct grasp of the notion of creation, and attempted to under- 
stand the sensuous as a necessary side of human nature. Finally, however, he 
also regards the whole development explored by Christian theology as a cosmical 
process; only the process does not appear so manifest as in Origen, who besides 
had also, judging from Clement of Alex., introduced ideas alien to it. 

* Everything in the "Great Catechism" is rational. The author begins by ex- 
pounding the doctrine of the Trinity as the just mean between Jewish monotheism 
and heathen polytheism. He also shows that it occurs ia the Old Testament 
(c. I — 4). Then follows the account of the doctrine of the Incarnation (c. 5 — 32), 
which forms the subject proper of the Catechism. It is treated from the most 
varied sides; the reason, nature, and result of the incarnation are discussed. It is 
proved from the essential attributes of God as well as the state of men; and it is 
shown that on the one hand it corresponds to the goodness, justice, wisdom, and 
power of God, and on the other presupposes the condition of evil, death, and 
freedom in man. Christ became man for all, but he is the physician only for the 
virtuous. The old question why he appeared so late is also (c. 29) discussed. The 
conclusion is taken up with expositions of Baptism, the Last Supper, and faith, 
which constitute the new birth, /.^., virtuous life (c. 33 — ^40). Origen's conceptions, 
though grouped round a new centre in that of Athanasius, run through the whole; 
this is still more conspicuous in some of the other writings by the same author. 
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and Didymus to their native land, and, finally, that the Byzan- 
tine Church never ventured to condemn the works of the 
Cappadocians-— of Gregory of Nyssa. The last is especially a 
fact which cannot fail to excite astonishment; but what would 
have been left to the Greek Church from the sixth century down, 
if to the condemned doctors of the Church and their writings 
we had further to add the main works of Gregory of Nyssa. 
Since, however, the Church has steadily acknowledged the 
orthodoxy of the Cappadocians, * Origen himself has after all 
been always looked at as only half a heretic. Up to the present 
day the members of the two Catholic Churches do not know 
exactly how they ought really to regard him. He has remained 
a thorn in the flesh of the Church. 

At the close of the fourth century it was settled that the 
dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation constituted the faith ; 
for they were most intimately connected, and the former was 
fixed in terms of the Incarnation. The great ApoUinaris, a 
systematic theologian and besides an opponent of Origen*s 
method, and the Cappadocians established this conviction. By 
this means an immense gain was made on the one hand, but 
on the other not much; for what good did it do to confess 
these doctrines, as long as it was possible by means of philoso- 
phy to furnish very different versions of them, or while the 
infinite number of other tenets, which fell within the range of 
theology and required absolutely to be discussed in terms of 
the Symbol or of Holy Scripture, were destitute of any fixed 
form? We must again, or, rather still conceive the state of 
matters during the whole of the fourth century on to its close 
as being mutatis mutandis the same as when Gnosticism flourished, 
though a consensus of opinion was not wanting in the Church. 

1 The Cappadocians were always held to be the foremost among theologians. 
Thus Theodore of Studion says (Antirrhet 11. adv. Iconom., p. 123, edit Sirmond.) : 
xeu iij iKOVT6iJu6» r&v Kopv^euorAruv Totripuv, Tpnyopiov fiiv roG Sto^^yov . . . 
Bcwt^tiov il rot fJuyAxov^ and of the former (Iamb. 67, p. 766) : Bpov6Siv rk Ulct 
T$ /3o$ T&» ooyfA^TUv, ^Hx^^otQ '6vruQ r^v virovpAvtov^ f^dnap' Keit v^a^ uxp),% 
littpA^eiQ rki oilpSa-et^, Toy xdo'fiov ha-Tfipt%x^ iv toIq o-oIq ^dyoiQ, From the sixth 
century Gregory of Nyssa put his admirers in a precarious position by his mani- 
festly heterodox doctrines. They were hushed up; yet their author is not placed 
by the Greeks of to-day on quite the same high level as Basilius and Gregory of 
Nazianzus. 
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There was no recognised conception of the nature of the In- 
carnation, after the bold and sanguine attempt of ApoUinaris 
had been rejected as heretical, and the hundred and one 
** doctrines" which floated round the Trinitarian and Christolo- 
gical dogma were as fickle and uncertain as the waves of the 
sea. It was not known what belonged to the ** faith ", whether 
to include psychology, or natural science. Everything offered 
itself, and nothing could be declared indifferent without dailger ; 
it was uncertain, too, in what form it did belong to faith. No 
one knew how the Bible was to be interpreted, whether lite- 
rally, or typically, or spiritually ; no form of interpretation could 
be wholly accepted or wholly rejected. It was not known what 
was to be expected in a future state; and As much doubt pre- 
vailed about the beginning as about the end of things. Con- 
ceptions still existed of God, the earth, heaven, Christ, the 
glories of Paradise and the horrors of the judgment, like those 
prevalent among the old "Saints'* of the second century, and 
they were firmly held with less sanctity, but the same fanati- 
cism, by the new saints, the monks. 

On the other hand, both among monks and others, conceptions 
existed such as Origen cherished from which the many-coloured 
pictures and dramatic scenes had disappeared : men believed in 
eternal worlds, the original affinity of the human spirit with God, 
in the one unfolding itself into the many, and the many necessarily 
returning into the one. And in the fourth century Christians, and 
even clerics, went beyond Origen. To them the coverings and 
masks into which he had transformed the realistic doctrines of 
the Church were still more transparent. A man was now a 
Christian because every one was or was becoming one ; but he 
would not cease being a philosopher. It was hardly necessary 
to come to terms with the doctrine of the Trinity, for, one or 
two points being set aside, it was held to be correct, rational, 
and Platonic. The Incarnation caused greater difficulty, but 
the Cappadocians themselves had shown how it could be under- 
stood rationally. A still further step was taken; the humanity 
assumed by God was dealt with in a free and easy manner. 
Speculation found plenty of expedients by which to pcwe down 
the paradox and to reduce it to the level of the intelligible. 
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But once one had formulated, somehow or other, his assent to 
the Trinity and Incarnation he was really free and could apply 
Greek learning (*EAAjfj//xJi Trxi^aia) as much as he pleased to 
Christian truth, interpreting its myths. * Moreover, there were 
Christianised philosophers who succeeded by an artifice in unit- 
ing the sublimest spiritualism with superstition ; they inculcated 
a ritualistic immanence of the pneumatic in material^ if conse- 
crated, things, and transformed the whole world and history 
into a descending series of types and symbols, which appeared 
at the same time as effective vehicles of the divine. Creation 
was the evolution of the one into a world of ideas, symbols 
and types — every potency being the copy of a higher, and the 
pattern for a lower one ; and redemption was completed in the 
mysteries of thought and the cultus, which led from type to 
type, from potency to potency, up to the all-embracing One. 
Thus lamblichus had taught ; Neoplatonic philosophers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries followed him, and as they were in a 
position to .conserve heathen mythologies and cults by this view, 
Christians transferred the conception and method to Christianity. 
To them the Incarnation no longer appeared as an isolated 
paradox ; it was a special instance, or the verification, or neces- 
sary result, of the cosmical process. The great Unknown, who 
probably belonged to Alexandria, and who is called Pseudo- 
Dionysius, "in an elaborate conception of the world, smuggled 
into the Greek Church and its theology the Neoplatonism into 
which the other doctors of the Church had only dipped timidly, (?) 
and on this foundation he constructed his theory of the heavenly 
hierarchy, and its copy, the hierarchy of the Church." ' Diony- 

' Nothing is more instructive here than the study of the noble Synesius, 
Thousands must have held the same views as he at the transition from the fourth 
to the fifth century ; but few possessed the honesty of this Bishop or the clearness 
of his mind; see above all his letter to his brother Euoptius, when confronted by 
the question whether he should or should not accept the bishopric offered him. 
He was then still a Neoplatonist, and, though he afterwards modified his views to 
some extent, he never ceased to be one. But he openly declared that while he 
would not give up science, he would accept outwardly the mythical wrapping {ret 
d* %%u ^tXofiv^&y), since the people did not endure the clear light. — Even at the 
end of the fourth century, Church Fathers found it necessary to oppose the idea 
first broached by Celsus, that Christ had borrowed from Plato, 

2 Steitz, Jahrbb. XL, p. 195. 

22 
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sius seems to be a realist in the sense of the Church; he lets 
eveiything realistic stand; but it is all in fact simply a wrap- 
ping ; nothing is and nothing happens which is not self-evolved 
in the process of the Cosmos. At the same time it is unmis- 
takable that, though the form by which it is expressed is not 
satisfactory, the nature of the good is perceived — it consists in 
inner union with God. ^ It was of inexpressible importance that 

1 On the system of Dionysius, see Steitz 1. c., pp. 197 — 229. The fundamental 
thought of Dionysius is the absolute transcendence of God; but God is to him, 
at the same time, absolute causality ; as causality he still stands outside of the 
world (the many), but yet the forces emanating from him can on the other hand 
be regarded as a self-reduplication {'x-oX?^ax?^aco'tci^sa'$eu). Thus the attempt was 
made to combine the thought of the transcendence of the One with Pantheism. 
This One is force and movement in virtue of the 'ifim^ {etyairtO dwelling in it, and 
thus it issues from itself in order to return to itself. This emanation, however, is 
identical widi the fixing of xpoopta-fioi and icetpet^eiyfiaref, i.e.^ the finite conceived 
as pure forms exists from eternity in God himself, nay, treated and conceived as 
one, it is himself. In him and belonging to him the forces are always immaterial, 
undivided, identical. From the standpoint of God, accordingly, the whole process 
of the world is simply pure self-movement; but viewed from beneath it is one of 
imfolding, division, and descent, and again of ascent, uni6cation, and return to 
the One. We must always maintain both, rest and movement, transcendence and 
immanence, unity and multiplicity. To this correspond the kataphatic and the 
apophatic theologies. The former descends from God to things in order from the 
effects to draw conclusions as to the absolute, inexhaustible, nature of the One. 
The latter rises from things to God, in order to deny regarding him all that may 
be conceived, and to find him exalted above the antithesis of error and truth, of 
not-being and being. The latter is to Dionysius the more appropriate, but the 
two methods ought not to contradict each other; for the Deity is placed even 
above the antithesis formed by the statements of the apophatic and kataphatic 
theology. In his fifth Epistle, Dionysius says (I., p. 594, ed. Corder) : 6 Qe7oQ 
yv6^Q ea-ri to onrpovirov ^daQ — ^how often since that has been repeated by mystics ! — 
Iv ^ jtetrotKeiv 6 &eOQ Xiyerxr km etopdria ye '6vTt ^lot rfjv v7rspexov<rxv <peev6Tiirx 
xxi dsxpoa-tr(fi r^ ethr^ iik rifv v^gpfio?<ijv riJQ uTTspova-tov <puTOXV(rixi^ Iv rovru 
yiyvsrou tScq 6 &ebv yv&voti xcci lietv a^tovfievoQ etl/ru r& iitj op&v /xifd^ ytvucxetVt 
i?iilQaQ ev t& vTrlp Upaca-tv xou yvuctv yiyvdfJtevoQ. The thought of God's tran- 
scendence was the decisive point. To the unmoved mover every spirit, nay, every- 
thing in its own way strives to rise. " A nameless longing passes through all the 
veins of nature;" God himself comes not nearer; but men can force themselves 
up to him. Evil consists in being separated from him; it is a pure negation; it 
does not exist in relation to God ; for it is a negative in the sphere of the many, 
which yet in view of God constitute a non-material unity: it is the unnatural, 
that which does not correspond to the nature of the various beings and things, 
each taken in its distinctive character. In so far as these are^ they are good; but 
in so far as they are not what they ought to be, they contain evil in themselves. It 
remains obscure, however, how they cannot be what they ought. Is it due to the 
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from and after the sixth century the writings of the Unknown, which 
also betrayed the influence of Aristotle, were held to be the 
works of an Apostolic personage. Neoplatonism and the mysticism 
of the Cultus were thus declared to be part of classic Christianity. 
The representatives of the ** common sense *' of the Church 
at the end of the fourth century were quite aware of the 

multiplication in itself, or to an unknown hindrance ? In any case the good is 
union with God. At this point begins the most characteristic work of Dionysius, 
its mystical and scholastic feature. This union, like everything else, has its stages ; it 
is consummated by purification, illumination, and perfecting. As the sun dispels 
darkness, then fills everything with light, and brings it to perfection, so also does 
the Deity. And everything in the Cosmos contributes to this process; it is the 
object and agent of redemption; it is a universe of symbols which lead to God, 
but which cannot be entirely transcended in this world; for we only see through 
a mirror in a dark saying. The process itself is no pure process of thought; thinking 
is only its accompaniment; it is a process of the action of being upon being; 
therefore the symbol and the rite which offer themselves to the feeling of the soul 
that is passive and yields itself up to them. Accordingly we have, at the close, 
the passive intuition, in which man no longer participates in anything external, 
is no longer conscious of anything positive, but negativing all things, loses him- 
self in the inscrutable. Yet there is no negation from which it would not be 
necessary to separate the Deity by a v-rgp ; the imagination must cast anchor before 
the portals of the inscrutable and incomprehensible. The purifying, illuminating, 
and perfecting rites are imparted to men by the heavenly and ecclesiastical 
hierarchies. But between these and the Deity Dionysius has placed the Church 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. The former has been outwardly 
treated orthodoxly on the whole, yet in such a way that it after all merely assumes 
the form of a Trinity in revelation ; /.^., the persons are regarded as the first stages 
in the multiplication of the Deity which is continued in the heavenly hierarchy; 
however, this way of looking at the matter is disguised from view. As regards 
the Incarnation, the system has naturally no room for it; for regard for the tran- 
scendence of the Deity prevents it from recognising any incarnation, and in con- 
sequence of his immanence the whole process of the Cosmos itself is the materialis- 
ing and manifestation of the Deity in the world. Yet the Incarnation is maintained; 
but, since this was impossible, it is not made the central point, but serves as the 
foundation of various speculations, and the illustration of valuable thoughts. The 
result of the Incarnation in Jesus is conceived as a raising of human nature to its 
highest power, and not properly as a fusion of two natures (yet we have the expression : 
Kotvii Uotviptx^ hvtpytta) ; for even in the manifestation of Jesus the Deity remains con- 
cealed and incomprehensible. Like all symbols and phenomena the Incarnation is in a 
certain sense a disguising of the Deity. With Jesus Dionysius also connects a few realistic 
Church doctrines as to redemption, victory over the demons, and dtoyevga-faj but 
the Incarnation really is the representation of God's unfolding of himself in general. 
As regards the actual redemption of individuals the main stress is placed in this 
system on the two hierarchies and the mysteries. These hierarchies ai*e genuinely 
Neo-platonic. The heavenly was formed by the graded choirs of angels (IViads, 
see Vol. III., Chap. 4) which themselves consecrated severally by the higher, consecrate 

22* 
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heterodoxies which existed in spite of, and side by side with, 
the confession of the Trinity and Incarnation ; some of them 
indeed were themselves not content with the generally received 
doctrine. They desired a God with eyes, ears and limbs, a 
resurrection of the identical body, and a visible glorious king- 
dom of Christ at the end of the world. Even an exceedingly 
cultured exegete like ApoUinaris made common cause with 
them in the last point. A founder was sought for hete- 
rodoxies; it was impossible to blame Manichaeism for every- 
thing. *EAAjfv/x>j TTxiisix was held to be the culprit, and there- 
fore also Origen, the man who was said, not without reason, 
to have introduced it into Christian theology. A passionate 
opposition was raised in Egypt among the Scetian monks, and 
in Palestine where Origen had many admirers. It was, above 
all, the narrow but honest Epiphanius who saw in Origen the 
father of Arianism and many other heresies. The comprehensive 
chapter against him in the former's Panarion (H. 64) is the 
first polemical writing we possess of ecclesiastical traditionalism 
against Origen ; it is by no means unskilful ; it does not confine 
itself to details, but disputes e fundamento the title to a place 
in the Church of a theology such as Origen offered.* The 
'*Expositio fidei catholicae ecclesiae" appended to the Panarion 
shows, indeed, the complete inability of Epiphanius to give an 
account of the faith ; it loses itself as usual in irrelevant discus- 
sions, and the positive contents are extraordinarily scanty. But 
the attack on Origen (compare also the somewhat earlier ** An- 

severally the lower; the historical Christ even had his place among them. The 
ecclesiastical hierarchy consisted of the bishops, priests, and deacons; and the means 
which acted from beneath upwards were the six mysteries (see Chap. IV.). In the 
work on the ecclesiastical hierarchy these mysteries are minutely explained. Every 
openly heterodox opinion is, as generally, once more avoided.. " The Areopagite has 
given the Church an exposition of all the mystic rites, such as it had not possessed till 
then, in which every act of the cultus has its peculiar, deeper reference and secret 
meaning. His exposition attaches itself in form to Christian dogma, and could 
therefore serve as a pattern to the Church theologians of the following centuries. 
As regards the matter, indeed, the case is different ; for the Christian dogmas them- 
selves merely appear as the dress of Neo-platonic ideas, to which the inflexible 
form offers a stubborn resistance." 

1 H. 64 c. 73; S^, 'rip/yivjf, heo TfJQ *£AAi}v/xif$ vauitfccQ rv^^uhiQ rbv voCv 
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coratus") opened the first great controversy over the question 
whether scientific theology as understood by Origen was legi- 
timate or not. Walch has described the history of this controversy 
with his usual thoroughness. It is acknowledged how disagree- 
ably the action of Epiphanius disturbed the circle of Origen's 
monkish admirers, who were congregated in Palestine under 
the protection of the like-minded John, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
The dream that one might be both a pillar of the Church and 
a theologian like Origen was dissipated. Jerome preferred to 
remain a pillar and to abandon Origen. After his desertion 
and his betrayal of his friend Rufinus, he became the father of 
the " science of the Church." To some extent he is a type of 
this "science" up to the present day. It lives on fragments 
of the men whom it declares to be heretics. It accepts just as 
.much from them as circumstances permit, and retains of the 
old what it can maintain with decency. It cultivates a little 
literalness, a little allegory, and a little typology. It attacks 
all questions with a parade of freedom from prejudice; but 
anything inconvenient it surrounds with a thousand invented 
difficulties. It is proud of its free-thought in matters of no 
importance, and hides itself finally, when hot pressed, behind 
a brazen stare. It characterises its friends as ** well-disposed", 
homines boniy and slanders its opponents. Where evasion is no 
longer possible, it states the inexorable historical fact as a major 
premise ; to this it adds a minor taken from its prejudices, and 
then it solves the syllogistic problem by the aid of piquant 
-conceits. * It can be incredibly frivolous and again pedantically 
learned, just as it suits. Only one question does not occur in 
its catechism, and it is always hard to drive it home, viz., what 
is historical truth? That is the science of — Jerome. 

1 For a parallel to this characterisation compare Luther, Vom Papstthum zu Rom 
wider den hochberiihmten Romanisten zu Leipzig (Weimarer Ausgabe, Vol. VI. 304) : 
Lieber Romanist, wer hat daran gezweiffelt, dass das alt Gesetz und seine Figuren 
-mussen ym Neuen erfuUet werden ? man durfft deiner Meisterschaft hirynnen nichts 
Aber hie soltestu dich lassen sehen und beweysen deine hohe Kunst, das die selb 
ErfuUing durch Petrum odder denn Bapst gescheh : Da schweygestu wie ein Stock, 
-da zu reden ist, und schwetzist da nit not zu redenn ist. Hastu dein logica nit 
bass gelemet ? Du probirst die maiores, die niemant anficht, und nympst fur gewiss 
<lie minores, die ydermann anftrht vind schleussist was Du wilt. 
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Epiphanius' breach with John led to the intervention of the 
Alexandrian Bishop Theophilus, who, at the time, still refused 
to yield to the "anthropomorphists*', and adhered to Origen's 
party. Rome also took part in the dispute which, settled as 
between the bishops, broke out anew between the two scholars, 
Rufinus was only able to defend Origen's orthodoxy by the 
doubtful assumption that "heretics" had corrupted his works 
But that helped neither him nor Origen. Origen was con- 
demned and Rufinus censured in Rome in A.D. 399 by the 
ignorant Anastasius. The errors charged against Origen (see 
Hieron. ad Pammach.) were, a subordinationist doctrine of the 
Trinity, the doctrine of the preexistence of souls and their con- 
demnation to enter into bodies, the view of the future conver- 
sion of the devil and the demons, the interpretation of the 
skins in Gen. III. to mean the body, the spiritualising of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, the explanation of 
Paradise as spiritual, and the too extensive use of the allegori- 
cal method, etc. Not only, however, did Rome renounce Ori- 
gen, but Alexandria also. Theophilus saw that his power in 
Egypt would be shaken if he did not rely upon the masses of 
stupid and fanatical Coptic monks, the anthropomorphists, in 
whose circles a material God was defended in doggerel rhymes, 
and the ancient apocalyptic literature was greedily read. Theo- 
philus wheeled round, abandoned, and that with strong personal 
feeling, the admirers of Origen among the monks, and, with 
the approval of Rome, hurled his anathemas against him. 
Jerome, ever on the alert to blot out the stain that attached 
to him from having once venerated the great theologian, trans- 
lated into Latin Theophilus* slanderous Easter epistle against 
Origenism, although he must have seen through its calumnies. 
In Constantinople, however, the fight waged by Theophilus 
against his former friends, the Nitrian monks, was followed by 
that agitation of which Chrysostom was a victim. It was the 
first violent attempt of the Alexandrian Patriarch, who by his 
alliance with the masses had won a secure position in his own 
diocese, to get possession of the Constantinopolitan patriarchate,, 
the capital, and whole Church of the East. 

Meanwhile it was only in the West that the influence of 
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Origen was really deeply shaken by these endeavours. Jerome 
persuaded the Western Church that Origen was the father of 
Pelagianism ; Vincentius of Lerinum held him up as an example 
along with ApoUinaris and other heretics; Leo I. considered 
him a heretic, and Gelasius insisted that Jerome's criticism should 
be maintained in dealing with his works. * Orthodoxy held its 
ground unshaken as regards all the points of doctrine touching 
on the dogmas of the Trinity and Incarnation, which in the 
West were hardly ever subjects of controversy. Jerome now 
became the standard theologian and exegete. Everything ancient 
and distinctive, even where it did not lie in the direction of 
Origenism, disappeared more and more in the West. The 
Western Church became the Church of Jerome ; but it became 
also — to its lasting benefit — the Church of Augustine (see Vol. V.). 

It was different in the East. The transformation of the con- 
troversy about Origen into a conflict between two great Patri- 
archs, in which Origen was soon lost sight of, and the rehabili- 
tation, belated indeed, of Chrysostom, favoured the impugned 
reputation of the great theologian. But even apart from this, 
his influence was too deeply rooted to be upset by a single 
bishop, no matter how powerful. His individuality represented 
the *EAAjji//xjf TTXiieix^ with which men would not dispense. They 
were willing to recognise the dogma of the Church, />., the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation; but they sought 
besides freedom to interest themselves in (theological) science. 
The Church History of Socrates shows the undiminished in- 
fluence of Origen — see above Vol. III., p. 146 and elsewhere; 
even before Socrates, the celebrated Evagrius of Pontus had 
sturdily defended him, and Sozomen himself, monkish and 
narrow as he was, was no opponent of Origen. The outbreak 
of the Nestorian and Monophysite controversies as to the nature 
of the Incarnation soon thrust everything else into the back- 
ground, and procured for Origen's cause a temporary peace. 

It is fitting that we should here take a glance at the Patri- 

^ The so-called decree of Gelasius, which obtained a far-reaching importance 
in the West is also otherwise important from the condemnation it passed on the 
whole of earlier Christian literature. The orthodox Church was determined to 
vilify and then to bury its q^^^ past in order to maintain undisputed the fiction 
that it had always remained ti. attic. 
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archate of Antioch and its neighbouring territories. The circum- 
stances there were wholly peculiar. The East swarmed with 
old and new sects. All sorts betook themselves thither, and,, 
beside the official Christianity only to be met with in Greek 
cities, there existed an assortment of the most varied Christian 
communions. Even in the fifth century the Bishops had to face 
conflicts there which had almost died out in Rome, Byzantium, 
and Alexandria, as early as the third century. Therefore the 
Bishops living in or sprung from that quarter still possessed 
the lofty conviction that they were constantly fighting the 
battles of the Lord, and hastening from victory to victory. 
Nestorius, Theodoret, and others plume themselves in their 
correspondence with their Western brethren on their merits as- 
antagonists of heretics ; * even Chrysostom was their inexorable 
enemy. As a matter of fact, the continuance of these conflicts^ 
was of vast consequence to the whole Church. Gnosticism and 
Manichaeism dogged the steps of the Eastern Bishops, and com- 
pelled them to adhere strictly to the ancient regula fidei with 
its antignostic impress. They could not, as in Alexandria and 
Constantinople, confine their interest to the Incarnation. They 
had to defend the doctrine, point by point, in its whole extent^ 
and were thus prevented from casting themselves into the arms 
of one transcendent idea. They were pious after the monkish 
fashion, like the Egyptians; nay, their Bishops outdid those of 
Egypt in asceticism ; they were not less realistic in what be- 
longed to the Cultus than the rest; they were as much to the 

* The later antignostic writings and compendiums, those of Ephraem, Epipha- 
nius, Theodoret, Esnik, etc., are all, in so far as they are not mere extracts from 
older works, from the East Mohammedans, besides the later Nestorian and Jacobite 
scholars, confessedly turned their attention to the Christian sects still existing in 
the East, to one of which Islam owes the best of its teaching. Theodoret is full 
of self-praise over his actions, and sports them over and over again to prop up 
his imperilled orthodoxy. In £p. 8i (IV., p. 1141, ed. Schulze) he writes: Ktaf^oQ 

^AAifv KWfiiiv EvvofuxvSv — we see that the sects are tabulated according to their 
origin — veT^^nipufievyiv jccei ^AAifv ^Apuxv&v r^ (^url rviq ^eoyvoivicc^ trpoirviyeeyov^ 
Kou itit Tfjv Qe/on %^f/v ovii 'iv z^ecp* iifiiv atperixSSv vve^t^ii ^i^^viov. £p. 145. 
(TV., p. 1246) he tells how he fought steadily against Greeks, Jews, Arians, Euno- 
mians, Apollinarians, and Marcionites ; ibid, p. 1252: Tr^stovQ Hf iivpiov^ rStv rou 
Metpx/uvo^ ^stvxQ vpoffviyayov rt!t ^raveeyttfi ^arr/o'fietTi. In Hseret. fab. I. 20 he 
records that he had confiscated more than 200 copies of the Diatessaron. 
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front when it was necessary to defend an old doctrine. But 
their scientific theologians— Palestine stands by itself — were not 
followers of Origen, and in their fights with heretics they could 
not use his teaching. They used a more liberal and, again, 
a more rational, a less flighty, exegesis, arid a sober philosophy. 
Both these were given them by Lucian, and it was, lastly, one 
and the same school which extended from Lucian to Theodoret, 
and stretched far beyond the latter into the Christian schools 
of the Persian kingdom. 

The character and significance of this school have been dis- 
cussed above in various chapters — see especially Vol. III., 
ch. 3. It sharply contested Origen's hermeneutics, but did 
not vilify the great man. Its own exegetical and biblical-theo- 
logical method, with some admirable features, indeed, omitted, 
and a little of the literal and allegorical added, gradually be- 
came, in consequence of its appropriateness and thanks to the 
influence of Chrysostom, the ruling one. And the use of Aris- 
totelian philosophy in the Antiochene school was an indication 
for the future. But the ablest of the Antiochenes finally came 
under censure on account of his Christology, and, over and 
above his Christology, he was charged with various heresies, 
especially Pelagianism. In fact, his whole system, and he possess- 
ed a system to a greater extent than any other after Origen, 
was a rational one; it was natural theology without any tran- 
scendentalism. He is therefore a source of great difficulty to 
the Church up to the present time ; it declines to go further in 
condemning him than the fifth Council, indeed it only recog- 
nises conditionally the censure of the "chapters*'. Theodoret*s 
work is without the boldness of Theodore, his anthropology 
and his doctrine of grace as well as his Christology approxim- 
ating to the traditional teaching. Among other things, he 
appended to his compendium of heretical fables a fifth book^ 
**fc/W ScyjC*^T«v sTTiTOi^vi'' (an epitome of divine dogmas), ze/A/icA 
must be described as the first attempt at a system after Origen, and 
which apparently exercised great influence on John of Damascus. 
This ** epitome " has a lofty significance. It combines the Trini- 
tarian and Christological dogma with the whole circle of the 
doctrines connected with the symbol. It reveals an attitude 
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as markedly biblical as it is ecclesiastical and rational. It 
throughout observes the "just mean". It is almost complete, 
the Last Supper being omitted, and it especially takes realistic 
Eschatology once more into account. * It has adopted none ot 
the obnoxious doctrines of Origen, and yet he himself is not 
treated as a heretic. " An actual system this epitome is not ; 
but the consistent sobriety and lucidity in the discussion of 
details, and the careful biblical proof lend to the whole a stamp 
of unity. It could not yet indeed give satisfaction, firstly, 
because of the personality of its author, and, secondly, because 
there was an entire absence of mysticism and Neoplatonism 
from his doctrinal conception. 

In the second half of the fifth century everyone was occupied 
with the decree of Chalcedon. Cyril of Alexandria, the Christo- 
logian whom bishops and monks had understood best, had to 
reconquer his whole influence side by side with the creed of 
Chalcedon. The only two great theologians whom the Eastern 
Church has possessed — Origen and Theodore, the former a 
follower of Plato, the latter of Aristotle, both bibHcists though 
in very different ways, — were discredited, but not condemned. It 
was on the soil of Palestine, and among the monks there, that 
admiration for Origen came into collision with that for Theodore. 
We are well informed as to the living spiritual movements in 
the cloisters of Palestine at the beginning of the sixth century. 
Origenism experienced a regular renaissance, although it had 
never died out' Its *' peculiar doctrines'*, which had sprung 
from rational mysticism, were in particular taken up again, or 
at least declared to be arguable. The Cappadocians were 

1 Theodoret discusses (i) the First Principle and the Father, (2) the Son, (3) the 
Holy Spirit and the divine names, (4 — 9) creation, matter, aeons, angels, demons, 
and man, (10) providence, (11 — 15) the Incarnation, and that in general as well 
as in reference to separate points of doctrine, e.g.^ the assumption of a real body 
of a soul, and generally of the complete human nature, and the resuscitation of 
this nature, (16) the identity of the just and beneficent God, (17) God is the author 
of both Testaments, (18) Baptism, (19) the resurrection, (20) the judgment, (21) the 
promises, (22) the second advent of Christ, (23) Antichrist, (24) virginity, (25) 
marriage, (26) second marriage, (27^ — 29) fornication, penitence and continence. 

' Theodoret has not introduced him into his catalogue of heretics. 

3 Walch 1. c, p. 618 if. ; MoUer in the R.-Encykl. XL, p. 112 f.j Loofs, Leon- 
tius, p. 274 if.; Bigg, 1. c. 
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appealed to in support of their validity. Origenism was defended 
under very different shades. There was an extreme right, and 
even pillars of orthodoxy were found on this side/ and there 
was a left, which surpassed even Origen in daring. He led 
some of his admirers over to the Areopagite and the Neo- 
Platonists. The works of the Unknown were brought out, 
studied, and, as it appears, edited. Some went the length of 
undisguised Pantheism, like Stephen bar Sudaili, or the author of 
the book of Hierotheus, '^On the hidden mysteries of the 
Deity.**' No Gnostic of the second century had erected a nihilistic 
philosophy on the ground of Christianity so boldly as this writer. * 
But the admirers of Origen met with opponents in Palestine, 
not only among the dull herd of monks and the traditionalists, 
but also among the adherents of the sober science and Christ- 
ology of Theodore of Mopsuestia. And, in addition, there was 
rising up a new power, Aristotelian scholasticism, which took 
possession of the monophysite as well as the orthodox dogma, 
but only concluded a firm alliance with the latter, through 
Leontius, the great opponent of Nestorianism and of Theodore 
— see above, p. 232 f. The Antiochene school was smitten with 
its own weapons. The great dogmas of the Church, hallowed 
by age, seemed to receive their sanction from the re-invigo- 

1 Leontius, as Loofs has shown. 

2 See the analysis of this extraordinarily interesting work, not yet printed, in 
Frothingham's Stephen bar Sudaili, 1886, p. 92 f. ; the writer ably calls attention 
also to the connection with the renaissance of Origenism. 

* Frothingham rightly says, p. 49 f. : "His system was openly pantheistic, or, 
to speak more philosophically, Pan-nihilistic; for, according to him, all nature 
even to the lowest forms of animal creation, being simply an emanation from the 
Divinity-Chaos, finally returns to it 5 and, when the consummation has taken place, 
God himself passes away and everything is swallowed up in the indefinite chaos, 
which he conceives to be the first principle and the end of being and which 
admits of no distinction." The contents of the five books are according to Fr. 
as follows: I. — On God, the Universal Essence and distinct existences. II. — The 
various species of motion, the ascent of the mind towards God, during which 
it must endure the sufferings of Christ. III. — The resurrection of the mind, the 
vicissitudes of its conflict with the powers of evil, and its final identification with 
Christ. IV. — The mind becomes one, first with Christ, then with the Spirit and 
the Father, and finally becomes absorbed. V. — All nature becomes confounded with 
the Father; all distinct existence and God himself passes away; Essence alone 
remains. 
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rated AristoteUanism, because they were peculiarly adapted for 
dialectical treatment. Thus Ae age of Justinian shows the 
Church of the East in a state of the liveliest spiritual agitation. 
All Ae great powers of the past, Neoplatonism and Aristoteli- 
anism, Origen and Theodore, were again living forces; a nevr 
combination was drawing near, and all efforts to stifle by con- 
ciliar decrees the livii^ spirit in the Church seemed to have 
been vain. But the movements were but limited in extent and 
energy; the "new combination'* was in truth the death of real 
science — a. thinking which started in the middle of its subject^ 
and for which that which was alone worth reflection was held 
to be beyond the range of discussion. Trifling monks, who 
excommunicated and denounced each other, talked big; and 
there sat at Constantinople an emperor who, himself a theolo- 
gian, thirsted for the fame of creating a uniform science as well 
as a uniform belief. The dispute of the Palestinian monks and 
the scholasticism of a theologian like Leontius gave him his 
chance. The Emperor did not need to publish an edict re- 
quiring the followers of Origen and Theodore to annihilate one 
anodier; they took care of that for themselves. The spectacle 
of the tn'O " sciences ", of Origen and the Antiochenes, tearing 
each other to pieces, in the age of Justinian, has something^ 
tragi-comical about it, recalling the tale of the two Uons. The 
fifth Council confirmed this, after the Emperor had himself, in 
his epistle to Mennas, declared, and Vigilius — with other Patri- 
archs — ^had repeated, the condenmation of Origen. The fifteea 
anathemas against Origen, ' on which his condemnation at tiie 
Council was based, contained the following points, (i) The 
preexistence of souls and Apokatastasis ; (2) the doctrine of the 
upper world of spirits, their original equality, and their fall; 
(3) the view that sun, moon, and stars belonged to this world 
of spirits, and had also fallen; (4) the doctrine that the differ- 
ences in the bodies of the spirits was a consequence of this 
fall; (5) the opim'on that the higher spirits become lower ones, 
or men, and vtc^ vrrsd; (6) Origen's doctrine of creation, and 
that it was not accomplished by the Trinity; (7) the Christo- 

^ Compare with this the ten anathemas in the epistle to Mennas and the Vita& 
Sabae. Enthvmii and C^riaci. Loofs 1. c. p. 290 f. 
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logy which taught that Christ became for all grades of spirits 
— each in its own form— that which he had become for men 
through the Incarnation, so that he assumed different bodies 
and received different names; (8) the contention that the Logos 
was only to be called Christ by a misuse of language (kxtx- 
pCpyjo'TtKug), that accordingly a distinction was to be drawn be- 
tween them; (9) the opinion that not the Logos, but a crea- 
turely mind (vov^) which he had assumed became man; (10) the 
assertion of the spherical and ethereal form of the resurrection- 
body, and of the annihilation of the material body; (11) the 
interpreting of the judgment to mean this annihilation, and the 
view that at the end of the world there would only exist non- 
material nature (spirit); (12) the view that the Logos united 
with every man and spirit as he had done with the vovg he 
had assumed: heresy of the Isochristians who appealed to 
Origen, see, besides, Methodius; (13) the assertion of the simi- 
larity of the vovcy called Christ, to all other rational beings; 
(14) the view of the ultimate cessation of all plurality of per- 
sons and of multiplicity of knowledge (gnosis), the doctrine of 
reversion to unity and of apokatastasis ; (15) the view of the 
identity of the pretemporal with the final life of spirits. 

Since the "Three Chapters" were condemned at the same 
time, Origen and Theodore were both got rid of.* The latter 
found more energetic defenders than the former ; but the majorr 
ity of his admirers held aloof. The fact that the Augustinian 
West took up his cause best shows that we must not over- 
value this championship. The condemnation of the "peculiar 
doctrines'* of Origenism meant much more. Henceforth buoys 
were laid down, which marked off the Neo-platonic channel in 
which men moved under the guidance of the " apostolic '* Dio- 
nysius. Origen' s doctrines of the consummation, and of spirits 
and matter might no longer be maintained. The judgment was 
restored to its place, and got back even its literal meaning. 
The mysticism of the Cultus was carried continually further; it 
received a new impetus; but it adhered much more closely to 

* The religious policy of Justinian and the fifth Council had accordingly the 
same significance for the (orthodox) East as the so-called Gelasian decree for the 
West. In the former as in the latter history was extinguished and theology fettered. 
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tradition. The anti-gnostic regula fidei was finally restored, and 
the great cultus-mystic of the seventh century not only respected 
it, but worked within its lines. Maximus Confessor held the 
same relation to the Areopagite, as did the Cappadocians to 
Origen, and Theodoret to Theodore.* But he was not only a 
mystic; he was also a scholastic and dialectician. There were 
no longer any theologians who reflected independently **de 
principiis.*' God, the world, freedom, Christ, and Scripture were 
no longer the first principles, but, instead, the fixed doctrines 
regarding them drawn from tradition. Science took for granted 
the foundations guarded by the Church, and passing to the 
upper story went on building there. A latent free thought, 
indeed, still remained. If everything was symbolical and figur- 
ative, then, no matter how closely the spiritual might be combin- 
ed with the material^ the idea could not perish that the theologian 
who was in a position to grasp the subject matter did not 
require figures. While mysticism and scholasticism might not 
shrink from a figurative philosophy in the most daring sense 
of the term, they could not stifle the view that took every 
sort of figure and all history as a covering, nor could they 
blame the self-criticism of the Christian who was ashamed of 
being confined in this body.^ 

For learning (fjiOi6^(rig) the Cappadocians (the two Gregorys, 
next to them Athanasius and Cyril) were regarded as the prin- 
cipal authorities; for mystagogy (f^vo-Txycc^lx), the Areopagite 
and Maximus; for philosophy, Aristotle; and for homiletics 
{ofji^iXix), Chrysostom. The man, however, who embraced all 
that, who had transferred the scholastic dialectic method, which 
had been brought by Leontius to bear on the dogma of the 
Incarnation, to the whole sphere of the "divine dogma** as 
that had been fixed by Theodoret, was John of Damascus. 
Through him the Greek Church gained the orthodox system, 
but not the Greek Church alone. John's work was no less 

1 See on him the Art. of Wagenmann in the R.-Encykl. and Steitz XI., p. 209 ; 
on the Cultus-mystics Sophronius of Jerusalem and Germanus of Constantinople, see 
Steitz XL, pp. 238 f. and 246 f. 

2 The saying is due to Porphyry who has used it of Plotinus (Vita I.) : FIAfti- 
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important to the West/ ''He was the cope-stone of antiquity 
and the transition to a new age, because his writings, translat- 
ed into Latin, became confessedly a foundation of the mediaeval 
theology of the West.** He was above all a scholastic. To 
him each difficulty was but an incitement to split up notions 
artificially, and to find a new one to which nothing in the 
world corresponds except that very difficulty which the new 
notion was meant to remove. John even put the fundamental 
question of mediaeval science, that as to nominalism and realism ; 
and he solved it by a modified Aristotelianism. All doctrines 
were in his view given already ; he took them from findings of 
the Councils and the works of recognised Fathers. He held it 
to be the task of science to edit them. In this way the two 
chief dogmas were introduced into the circle of the doctrines 
of the old antignostically interpreted Symbol. A very modest 
use was made of the allegorical explanation of Holy Scripture. 
The letter ruled wholesale^ at any rate much more thoroughly 
than in the case of the Cappadocians. In consequence of this, 
natural theology was shut out from sight ; it was hedged round 
by extremely realistic Bible narratives confidingly accepted." 
But the most serious fact was that the close connection which 
in Athanasius, ApoUinaris, and Cyril of Alexandria had united 
the Trinity and Incarnation, or dogma in general, with the 
thought of salvation, was completely loosened. This process 
had begun with the Council of Chalcedon, and John had a 
mass of dogmas which it was necessary to believe; but they 
had ceased to be clearly subordinate to a uniform conception 
of their purpose. The object which dogma once served as the 
means remained; but the means had changed. Instead of dogma, 
we have the Cultus, the mysteries, into which Book IV. enters 
(IV. 17 — 25 are to be regarded as appendices). In consequence 
of this the system is destitute of inner vital unity. ' It is really 

1 See Bach, . Dogmengesch. des Mittelalters I., p. 49 fF. Bach begins with good 
reason, pp. 6 — ^49, with Dionysius and Maximus. 

2 Yet the rational method was by no means given up; on the contrary, it was 
retained; see, /.^., the rational arguments for the Trinitv, I. 6, 7. 

3 The plan of the work is as follows : Book I. discusses the Deity, the Trinity 
and the attributes of God ; Book II. the creation, angels, paradise, and man, giving 
an elaborate psychology ; Book III. the Incarnation, the two natures, and Christo- 
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not an account of faith, but of its presuppositions, and its unity 
depends on the form of treatment, the high antiquity of its 
doctrine, and Holy Scripture. The dogmas had become the 
sacred inheritance from the classic antiquity of the Church, but 
they had, as it were, fallen to the ground. The worship of 
images, mysticism, and scholasticism ruled the Church. The 
two latter bore much fair fruit in after times; for the spirit 
which strives towards God cannot be stifled by anything, and 
is capable even of constructing a restricted science. But the 
history of dogma came to an end in the Greek Church a thou- 
sand years ago, and its reanimation cannot easily be conceived. 
A reformation could only set in in the cultus. The adoption 
of a few Catholic or Protestant theologumena in later catechisms 
and books of doctrine has hitherto been without effect, and will 
in the future hardly obtain any. 

Independent theology had been extinguished in the churches 
of the East; but alongside these churches there arose all the 
more energetically, from the seventh century, the sects, old 
enemies in new forms, Marcionites (as Paulicians) and Mani- 
chaeans, and in addition many other curious bodies, the neces- 
sary products of religious movements among tribes falling into 
barbarism, and but little trained by the Church. On the 
shaping of the dogmas of the Church these sects exerted not 
the slightest influence; and for that very reason they do not 
belong to the history of dogma. ^ 

logy — ^see above, Chap. 3, conclusion; Book IV. continues the Christology up to 
Chap. 8 and then discusses — very characteristically — baptism, including the ftf/pov, 
faith, the sign of the cross and faith, adoration towards the East, the mysteries 
(the Eucharists), Mary the mother of God and the genealogy of Christ, the venera- 
tion of the saints and their relics, pictures and, only then, Scriptiu-e. To the 
chapter on Scriplure a series of chapters are appended containing hermeneutical 
rules for the exposition of Scripture, dealing with the statements regarding Christ — 
where we have a precise distinction made between the rpdvot of the hypostatic 
union — those concerning God in his relation to evil, the apparent existence of two 
principles, the law of God, and the law of sin and the Sabbath. The conclusion 
consists of chapters on virginity, circumcision — the position of these headings is 
reversed — on Anti-Christ and the resurrection. 

1 Besides the old researches of Engelhardt (1827), Gieseler (1829, 1846, 1849), 
see now DoUinger, Beitr. z. Sectengesch. des Mittelalters (1890) and Karapet Ter 
Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer (1893). 
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Again, this history has nothing to say about the scientific 
life of the Byzantine Church, or the many theories and disputes 
which arose out of it, and, on the other hand, from mystical 
•speculations; for all that had little or no effect on dogma. 
No doubt an isolated theological question was decided at this 
•or that Synod ; or individual theologians elaborated in a praise- 
worthy fashion theological conceptions, as e.g., in reference to 
the crucifixion of Christ, atonement, and substitution; no doubt 
another rather important dispute— the Hesychastic controversy — 
agitated the Church in the fourteenth century ; but dogma, and 
to some extent the Church itself, remained ultimately unaffected. 
For centuries the intellectual work of the Church consisted in 
the development of Church legislation, and its theologians either 
wrote on exegesis, history, and biography, following traditional 
patterns, or composed ascetic books. 

Finally, to the history of dogma belongs neither the develop- 
ment of the schism with the West, nor the silent process, in 
which the Eastern Church has taken over, since the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, a great deal from the ecclesiastically 
more vigorous West. Apart from the "filioque" discussed 
above, the development of the schism was not determined by 
-dogmatic factors, and the silent process * which lasted up to 
the end of the seventeenth century, and to which the Church 
owes, e.g.^ the settling of its Canon of the Bible, the doctrine 
of the seven sacraments, a kind of doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation, a more certain doctrine of purgatory, development of 
the doctrines of sin and grace, a more sharply defined theory 
and practice of the sacrament of penance etc., has come to an 
end at a time when we have accurate knowledge, and will 
perhaps never be fully explained. The only definite dogmatic 
interests shown in it are anti-protestant. 

' Compare as to this Kattenbusch, Vergleichende ConfessioDskunde I. passim. 
The general intellectual life in Eastern Rome is best discussed in the excellent 
work of Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byzant. Litteratur, Miinchen, 1891. 
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